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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"In  his  life  he  was  a  great  American.  He  is  an  Am- 
erican no  longer.  He  is  one  of  those  giant  figures, 
of  whom  there  are  very  few  in  history,  who  lose  their 
nationality  in  death.  They  are  no  longer  Greek  or 
Hebrew  or  English  or  American — they  belong  to 
mankind.  I  wonder  whether  I  will  be  forgiven  for 
saying  that  George  Washington  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican, but  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  the  common 
people  of  every  land." — Lloyd  George. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  near  Westminbter  Abbey 
in  August,  1920 
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THE  MEMORIAL  LINCOLN  WOULD  CHOOSE 

A  University  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people;  not  alone  an  Institution,  but  an  em- 
bodiment of  wholesome  ideals;  a  training  place  for 
character  and  power;  a  school  community  permea- 
ted by  ambition,  high  resolves  and  earnest  purpose; 
a  group  of  growing  Americans  over  whom 
broods  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in  generous  thought 
and  kindly  judgment;  a  place  where  man  is  free 
to  grow,  to  think,  to  live,  and  to  achieve. 

SUCH  IS  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  CUMBER^ 
LAND  GAP 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

In  fine  appreciation  of  the  gracious,  earnest,  and  persever- 
ing efforts  of  the  Daughters,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  ex- 
tends grateful  thanks.  Charged  in  a  peculiar  and  definite  way 
with  the  work  of  mountain  education,  it  welcomes  every  influence 
that  kindles,  exalts  and  promotes  true  service,  sound  patriotism 
and  worthy  Americanism.  Nowhere  can  this  institution  find  a 
more  worthy,  responsive  and  devoted  band  of  women  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  ideals  and  the  development  of  its  plans  than  in  the 
w^onderful  patriotic  organization  designated  by  the  mystic  letters 
D.  A.  R,  This  consecrated  sisterhood,  keepers  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  liberty  and  promoters  of  all  that  is  best  in  American  life,  holds, 
handles  and  achieves  a  thousand  worthy  things  in  defining  ideals, 
strengthening  patriotic  purposes,  preserving  historic  landmarks 
and  nobly  passing  on  to  the  generations-to-be  the  ideals  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic.  To  therr  we  give  the  reverence  and  de- 
votion of  our  hearts.  A  great  company  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  mountains  speaking  for  Lincoln  Memorial  University  say,  '  'Oh 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  from  our  hearts  we  give 
you  thanks.  You  have  pointed  the  way  ;  you  have  smoothed  the 
path  ;  and  you  have  urged  us  onward  and  upward.  We  shall  not 
forget  that  we  are  sons  and  daughters  of  a  Great  Land  charged 
•with  the  realization  of  a  great  hope." 

FEBRUARY  CELEBRATIONS 

During  the  month  of  February  each  year  we  always  have 
two  memorable  occasions  in  chapel.  This  year  the  Lincoln  and 
Washington  birthday  exercises  were  particularly  enjoyable  and  in- 
spirational. A  comparison  of  the  addresses  of  Dr.  James  Archer 
Gray,  of  Middlesboro,  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  with  the  address  of 
Professor  J.  W,  Brister,  of  Nashville,  on  Washington's  birthday, 
shows  certain  prevailing  similarities  in  the  lives  of  these  greatest 
Americans. 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  print  an  abstract 
of  all  the  addresses.     We  can  pick  out  only  brief  paragraphs. 

DR.  GRAY 

"It  takes  time  to  prepare  a  great  man.  It  took  4000  years 
to  prepare  the  people  for  Jesus  Christ;  it  took  100  years  to  prepare 
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the  people  of  America  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  God  had  to  break 
the  old  mould  and  use  a  new  one  to  fashion  Lincoln,  and  he  was 
created  in  the  cause  of  union  and  liberty  and  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  an  oppressed  people. 

"To  me,  there  are  four  things  which  impress  me  as  being 
essential  in  the  greatness  of  Lincoln. 

"One  of  these  is  common  honesty,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
an  honest  man;  he  was  honest  with  himself  as  well  as  with  his 
fellows.  He  not  only  treated  other  people  squarely,  but  he  was 
honest  enough  to  recognize  what  were  the  principles  of  a  man's 
success. 

"Another  thing  I  considered  great  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  his  sense  of  humor.  It  kept  him  sane  during  all  that  period 
of  trial  and  distress.  It  was  to  him  as  an  oasis  is  to  a  desert.  It 
kept  people  in  harmony.  It  kept  unity  in  his  divided  official  fam- 
ily; it  brought  him  through  a  period  when  less  strong  men  would 
have  become  mental  wrecks. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  earnest  man.  He  took  hold  of 
his  task  with  his  heart  in  it;  he  had  something  great  behind  him 
to  push  him  on. 

"One  of  the  crowning  traits  of  Lincoln  was  that  he  believed 
in  men.  He  criticised  few  men;  he  had  inherent  faith  in  all  men. 
He  did  not  mind  their  differences,  nor  their  shortcomings.  He 
believed  that  all  men  had  it  in  them  to  be  great. 

"That  is  the  lesson  I  would  bring  to  you  today.  Believe  in 
yourself.  Once  I  was  walking  with  a  man  through  some  iron 
mines,  and  I  picked  up  a  handful  of  ore.  I  asked  my  friend  how 
much  the^ore  was  worth,  and  he  said,  "Three  cents. "  Later,  I 
was  in  the  shop  of  a  jeweler,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  asked  him  what 
a  handful  of  delicate  hair  springs,  weighing  about  a  pound,  were 
worth.  He  told  me  about  $6, 000.  Then  I  told  him  of  the  three 
cents  worth  of  ore  that  weighed  about  the  same.  I  asked  him 
what  made  the  difference,  and  he  said,  "Education,  I  guess." 

"It  is  education  that  works  out  marvelous  differences  in  the 
careers  of  men." 

PROFESSOR  BRISTER 

"In  a  school,  the  name  of  Washington  will  always  make  an 
appeal.     America  can  never  fail  to  pay  homage  to  the  name  of 
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Washington.  Bancroft  has  said,  "Without  him  our  country  could 
never  have  achieved  her  independence,  and  formed  her  union." 
Edward  Everett  Hale  said  He  was  the  greatest  of  good  men  and 
the  best  of  great  men"  Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller  said,  "The  first, 
the  best,  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West."  John  W.  Daniel  said, 
"He   was  theachiever  and  preserver  of  liberty." 

"I  want  to  analyze  his  greatness,  so  that  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  greatness  we  may  to-day  realize  our  ambitions. 

'  'Washington  more  than  other  men  was  prepared  for  every 
opportunity  that  came  to  him.  In  school  he  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics  and  was  prepared  for  the  surveying  offered  him  by 
Lord  Fairfax.  He  saw  the  French  forts,  knew  the  methods  of  the 
Indians,  and  was  prepared  to  bear  the  message  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  to  the  French.  As  a  result  of  his  training  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  Washington  was  the  best  prepared  man  in  all  the 
English  Colonies  to  lead  the  revolutionary  forces. 

'  'A  new  Washington  was  born  from  every  opportunity  as  it 
came.  See  him  at  Valley  Forge,  in  conversation  with  his  God  in 
the  midst  of  despair,  receive  a  new^  birth  of  hope  by  virtue  of 
which  you  and  I  enjoy  our  liberties.  See  him  at  Mt.  Vernon  when 
dangers  of  war  are  over;  a  new  Washington  is  born  that  will  not 
be  content  until  he  has  formed  a  union. 

"Washington  was  a  man  of  great  and  sublime  faith  in  him- 
self. He  had  a  great  faith  and  belief  in  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
He  treated  what  you  and  I  would  call  mediocre  affairs  with  all 
seriousness.  He  had  faith  in  God.  You  have  got  to  have  that 
faith  that  comes  only  from  a  sublime  faith  in  God. 

"No  man  ever  got  a  greater  victory  over  his  own  life  than 
Washington  in  his  self-mastery  of  his  passions.  Hence  he  was 
able  to  command  men.  He  was  a  man  of  great  consecration. 
Consecration  is  one  of  the  elements  of  success.  Whatever  we  un- 
dertake to  do,  let  us  put  ourselves  into  it.  There  is  no  permanent 
success  when  that  life  does  not  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

"Washington  was  a  man  of  action.  He  did  not  stop  with 
the  mere  thinking  of  things;  he  did  things.  He  had  great  con- 
victions of  duty  and  was  not  content  until  they  had  expressed 
themselves  in  action." 
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LET  US  THINK  OF  THE  LIBRARY  NOW 

Recently,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Grannis,  our  librarian,  listed  some 
books  which  she  would  like  to  have  on  our  library  shelves.  When 
we  look  down  the  list,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  absence 
of  some  of  these  books  and  editions.  Should  not  our  students 
have  these  books?  It  seems  such  a  tragedy  not  to  be  able  to  sup- 
ply these  much  needed  books.  We  have  had  a  great  struggle  for 
many  months  and  have  done  well  to  find  bread  and  butter  money. 
The  development  of  many  departments  has  been  neglected,  unless 
some  friend  came  to  the  rescue. 

Here's  the  list  of  books.     What  can  you  supply  out  of  the 


list? 


New  Editions  Complete  for:  Shakespeare 

Dickens 

Kipling 

0.  Henry 

Mark  Twain 

Jonn  Fox,  Jr. 

Gene  Stratton  Porter 
Emerson's  English  Traits 

Emerson's  Essays 

Jessie  Rittenhouse,  "Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse" 

Alfred  Noyes,  Collection  of  Poems 

Edgar  A.  Guest,  "Just  Folks"  Collection  of  Poems 

Joyce  Kilmer's  Poems 

Stanley  Braithwaite,  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse" 

Ben  King's  Verse 

Arthur  Guitermann,  "Laughing  Muse" 

Louis  Untemeyer,  "Modern  American  Poetry" 

Robert  Frothingham,  "Songs  of  Men" 

James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Works 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Citizen,"  Jacob  Reis 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children 

"The  Four  Horseman  of  the  Apocalypse,"  Ibanez 

Any  new  modern  Fiction 

Any  Standard  Fiction 

Arnold's  "Essay  on  Milton" 

Lowell's  "Essay  on  Milton" 

Macauky's  Essay  on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 

"Life  and  Works  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,"  by  his  wife. 
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"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  MAN  OF  GOD" 

The  poet  Horace  likens  a  well-founded,  steadily  increasing 
fame  to  the  accretional  growth  of  a  tree,  which  adds  rings  year  by 
year  and  marks  the  passing  of  time  by  ever  widening  circles, 
showing  a  clear  unit  of  gain  for  every  unit  of  time.  Such  is 
crescent  fame.  Such  is  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Like  a 
great  live-oak,  its  branches  have  wrought  to  heaven  and  shot  out 
across  the  seas  sidelong  boughs  that  have  rooted  themselves  in 
far  countries. 

Prominent  among  recent  additions  to  Lincolniana  is  Chan- 
cellor John  Wesley  Hill's  "Abraham  Lincoki,  Man  of  God"  pub- 
lished by  Putnam's  Sons. 

With  bold  strokes  interpretative  of  the  time?,  the  author 
sketches  the  background  which  furnished  the  environment  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  making.  Verisimilitude  eclipses  single  visual  facts;  and 
the  author's  eye  sweeping  widely  over  a  multitude  of  details  sees 
the  pattern  and  meaning  of  the  mass  of  them.  He  shows  us  the  in- 
fluences under  which  the  character  of  Lincoln  unfolded  through  a 
series  of  dramatic  chapters  rising  to  the  climax  of  1865-  at  once 
also  the  catastrophe  because  one  disappointed  actor  came  on 
without  hie  cue.  Dr.  Hill  makes  Lincoln  the  central  figure  o€  a 
cosmic  stage,  a  man  af  destiny  around  whom  played  the  fai'ces  of 
an  epoch,  "the  impersonation  of  benign  fate,  the  soul  of  freedom, 
the  champion  of  popular  government,  the  man  of  God." 

Dr.  Hill  has  in  this  study  reclassified  the  material  upon 
a  new  principle  and  given  us  a  new  and  interesting  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  life.  Not  only  is  Lincoln  presented  as  a 
man  in  w^hom  is  the  divine  indwelling  ;  but  he  is  portrayed  as  a 
sort  of  rapt  Isaiah,  the  mouthpiece  of  deity,  »iaking  known  eter- 
nal verities  to  the  men  of  his  time. 

Chiefly  from  the  substantial  evide^ice  of  fruitage  Dr.  Hill 
would  have  us  know  the  character  of  the  tree.  Besides  trust- 
worthy witnesses  are  introduced  and  the  proof  of  personal  testi- 
mony is  abundant  "that  the  religious  element  in  Lincoln's  life 
was  its  dominant  factor  ;  that  his  character  as  a  politician  and  as 
a  statesman  was  determined  by  his  character  as  a  Christian." 

President  W^arren  G,  Hardin-g,  who  wrote  the  introduction, 
says  :  "  A  book  has  long  been  needed  to  bring  discussion  to  an  end, 
to  set  at  rest  much  foolish  speculation  and  to  convince  the  most 
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incredulous  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  Man  of  God,  was  as  sincere  in 
his  religious  faith  as  Robert  E.  Lee  or  William  E.  Gladstone.  This 
book  from  the  pen  of  Chancellor  John  Wesley  Hill  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  seems  likely  to  perform  this  purpose." 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Frank  A.  Seiberling  because  he 
"based  an  Industrial  Republic  on  Lincoln-like  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice and  because  as  patron  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  he 
has  wrought  to  bring  to  the  youth  of  Lincoln's  mountain  country 
opportunities  of  an  education." 

Here  are  some  evidential  sayings  of  Lincoln  gleaned  from 
the  book  : 

"I  know  by  my  senses  that  the  movements  of  the  world  are 
those  of  an  infinitely  powerful  machine,  which  runs  for  ages  with- 
out variation.  A  man  who  can  put  two  ideas  together  knows 
that  such  a  machine  requires  an  infinitely  powerful  maker  and 
governor  ;  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  cannot  take  in  the  ma- 
chine and  keep  out  the  maker.  This  maker  is  God  — infinite  in 
wisdom  as  well  as  in  power."  "I  never  behold  the  stars  that  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  looking  up  into  the  face  oi  God." 

"I  am  profitably  engaged  reading  the  Bible.  Take  all  of 
this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can  and  the  balance  upon  faith 
and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man." 

"There  is  nothing  to  such  books  (Paine's  Age  of  Reason). 
God  rules  this  world  and  out  of  seeming  contradictions  that  all 
these  kind  of  reasoners  seem  unable  to  understand,  Le  will  devel- 
op and  disclose  His  plans  for  man's  welfare  in  His  inscrutable 
way." 

"I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  Almighty  wants  me  to  do  or 
not  to  do  a  particular  thing,  He  finds  a  way  of  letting  me  know 
it." 

"When  I  do  good,  I  feel  good;  when  I  do  bad,  I  feel  bad  ; 
and  that's  my  religion." 

"Trusting  in  Him  Who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with 
you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

"Gentlemen,  my  hope  of  success  in  this  struggle  rests  on 
that  immutable  foundation,  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God." 

"I  am  driven  to  my  knees  because  there  is  nowhere  else 
to  go." 

"We  cannot  fail  if  God  shall  help  us." 
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FARM  ITEMS 

Spring  has  come  with  all  its  beauty  and  although  it  is  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  we  are  ready  for  it. 

We  have  sown  the  oats  and  grass  and  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect for  a  good  crop.  The  garden  also  is  progressing  rapidly.  All 
the  potatoes  are  planted,  cabbage  set  out  and  cultivated  the  first 
time,  tomato  plants  up  and  will  be  ready  to  set  out  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 

We  have  just  finished  marketing  our  green  onions  consisting 
of  about  one- half  acre  which  brought  us  a  good  price. 

We  are  never  idle,  not  even  on  rainy  days.  This  is  when 
we  repair  our  harness  and  tools  and  get  ready  for  the  pretty  days. 
We  also  do  hauling  on  the  campus,  such  as  cleaning  up  and  haul- 
ing the  supply  of  coal  for  the  winter. 

We  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  fencing  this  spring  and 
getting  our  fields  ready  to  graze. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  McCOMBS 

Hon.  William  F.  McCombs,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  former  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat'ic  National  Committee  and  widely  known  as  a  brilliant  lawjrer 
and  astute  politician,  passed  from  among  the  living  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  22. 

Mr.  McCombs  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several  years 
and  during  the  last  few  months  prior  to  his  death  his  heart  affec- 
tion became  so  serious  that  the  end  was  expected  at  any  time. 

Mr.  McCombs,  who  was  in  his  46th  year,  leaves  two  bro- 
thers, Robert  and  Ashton  of  Hamburg,  Ark.,  and  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Corrine  Hardy  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Ethel  Thomas  and 
Mrs.  Randolph  Silveman. 

Born  in  the  Southland  at  Hamburg,  Ark.,  Mr.  McCombs 
throughout  his  years  of  activity  in  the  large  affairs  of  the  nation 
retained  his  inherent  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  his  native  lo- 
cality and  strove  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  remarkable  per- 
sonality and  splendid  fiber  to  advance  the  South,  particularly  tiie 
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educational  facilities  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Though  born  in 
Arkansas  he  received  his  elementary  education  in  our  own  state 
and  his  interest  was  always  centered  here. 

The  members  of  our  board  of  directors  and  others  interested 
in  the  school  will  know  that  Mr.  McCombs  has  attended  a  number 
of  our  meetings,  that  he  delivered  a  spirited  and  admirable  ad- 
dress at  the  University  in  1917  and  that  he  has  from  time  to  time 
been  useful  in  the  management  and  counsels  of  the  institution. 

One  by  one  the  strong  friends  of  Lincoln  Memorial  are 
passing  into  the  land  of  the  shadows.  We  follow  them  with  our 
hopes  and  prayers  and  think  ourselves  rich  in  their  friendship  and 
in  the  good  service  they  have  given  this  institution.  Always  the 
number  of  active  friends  is  too  small  and  we  must  somehow  en- 
large our  borders  and  extend  our  boundaries  to  include  a  greater 
number  of  active,  uplifting  Americans  to  replace  the  departed. 


KENTUCKY  SUPERSTITIONS 

"Kentucky  Superstitions"  by  Daniel  L.  Thomas  and  Lucy 
B.  Thomas  has  been  recently  sent  to  the  library  by  Miss  Thomas. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  folk  lore.  Shakesperian  men- 
tion of  superstitions  has  been  thoroughly  treated.  New  England 
superstitions  and  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  which  have 
been  gathered  by  this  collection  make  it  quite  the  fullest  of  this 
part  of  thecountry. 

Many  of  the  superstitions  are  common  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  at  least  one  was  believed  and  practised  in  Ancient 
India— throwing  rice  after  a  newly  married  couple  to  instre  a 
large  family 

Eating  carrots  will  make  one  beautiful.  Now  that  it  is 
learned  that  few  articles  of  food  contain  so  many  vitamines  as 
young  carrots,  we  wonder  if  the  superstition  may  have  a  founda- 
tion of  fact. 

If  you  kill  a  cat  you  will  have  bad  luck  for  seven  years. 

About  a  hundred  wart  cures  are  given.  Most  of  these  are 
general;  but  one  apparently  limited  to  the  mountains  is:  To  re- 
move a  wart,  rub  it  with  nine  pieces  of  gravel,  and  then  place 
the  pieces  in  the  fork  of  the  roads.  We  have  been  told  by  phy- 
sicians, whether  correctly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  that  any  of  these 
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wart  cures  may  be  efficacious  if  profoundly  believed,  owing  to  the 
connection  between  warts  and  nerves. 

The  following  has  a  wide  spread  acceptance  in  the  lowlands 
as  well  as  the  mountains:  Rub  seven  grains  of  corn  on  the  waits 
and  then  feed  the  corn  to  your  neighbor's  chickens.  Another: 
Kill  a  black  cat.  Take  it  to  a  graveyard  at  midnight  and  rub  the 
cat  on  the  wart. 

If  you  tell  your  dreams  to  an  old  hollow  stump,  they  will 
come  true. 

Put  a  dime  in  the  bottom  of  the  churn  to  keep  away  witch- 
es. 

The  Evil  Eye,  so  firmly  believed  in  in  Italy,  is  believed  in 
by  people  in  parts  of  Kentucky  and  that  the  coral  or  jet  hand  with 
fingers  clenched  will  avert  the  disaster. 

For  nose-bleeding  hold  a  Bible  over  the  sufferer's  head  and 
read  Ezekiel  16:6  three  times. 

If  you  let  a  cedar  tree  grow  in  your  yard  large  enough  to 
shade  a  grave,  someone  in  your  family  will  die. 

To  cure  grip  hang  your  hat  on  the  bedpost  and  drink  whis- 
key until  you  see  two  hats. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  HERALD  REPORTER 

GOES  OUT  INTERVIEWING 

The  Mountain  Herald  reporter  earned  her  own  way  through 
college.  She  swept  the  floors  for  ten  cents  an  hour,  washed 
dishes  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  taught  cowatry  school,  gave 
music  lessons,  played  accompaniments,  worked  in  the  library,  and 
once  received  a  complimentary  copy,  but  no  honorable  m.ention  for 
writing  one  chapter  of  a  local  history.  She  therefore  knows  that 
it  is  possible.  She  never  saw  one  person  who  by  look  or  failure 
to  look,  act  or  failure  to  act,  seemed  to  feel  that  earning  one's 
way  through  college  was  a  social  error. 

However,  with  the  knowledge  that  some  skeptical  state- 
ments are  made  occasio»ally  about  the  possibility  of  earning  one's 
way  through  college  and  of  the  loss  of  social  prestige  if  it  is  done, 
she  has  been  pursuing  the  path  of  the  interviewer. 

"Mehitabel,"  said  I  to  a  girl  whose  name  is  not  Mehitabel, 
"What  started  you  to  come  to  L.  M.  U?" 
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"I  had  always  wanted  an  education  and  when  1  was  seven- 
teen years  old  I  went  to  town  and  saw  a  train  and  automobiles  for 
the  first  time.  That  increased  my  desire.  I  wrote  to  all  the  schools 
I  knew  of,  but  none  of  them  encouraged  me  to  come  without  mon- 
ey. One  president  said  if  I  were  an  orphan  they  would  look  out 
for  me,  but  I  did  not  want  to  kill  off  my  father  and  mother  even 
for  an  education.  So  I  went  to  work  in  a  store,  but  my  pay  hard- 
ly paid  my  board.  Then  I  went  to  work  in  a  hotel,  but  the  travel- 
ing men  were  not  always  respectful  and  I  did  not  dare  to  stay. 
Then  I  heard  of  L.  M.  U.  and  wrote  and  President  Hubbell  told 
me  to  come.     I  did  so  and  have  had  no  trouble  earning  my  way." 

What  have  you  done?" 

"Shampooed  hair,  manicured  nails,  swept  halls,  done 
washing  and  ironing,  sewed." 

"Have  you  ever  found  that  it  injured  your  social  standing?" 

"No,  never." 

The  reporter  went  on  her  way.  "Mr.  Lee,  how  did  you 
happen  to  come  here?" 

"Well,  till  I  was  eight  years  old  the  Presbyterians  had  a 
school  where  I  lived,  but  then  they  decided  not  to  have  day  school 
and  there  were  none  for  twelve  years.  I  wanted  to  go  where  I 
could  take  academic  studies  and  agriculture  and  also  work  on  a 
farm  to  earn  my  way,  so  I  came  to  L.  M.  U." 

The  reporter  knew  of  his  general  popularity  so  asked  no 
more  personal  questions. 

"Mr.  Brown,  please  tell  me  in  brief  your  autobiography." 

'  'My  father  died  when  I  was  three.  There  were  good  schools 
near  us,  so  I  had  quite  good  work  during  the  grades,  but  one  year 
I  lost  entirely  because  they  said  I  could  not  go  unless  my  vaccina- 
tion took.  My  vaccination  did  not  take,  though  I  was  vaccinated 
about  sixteen  times.  I  worked  for  several  years  and  then  came 
to  L.  M.  U.  for  agriculture." 

"How  have  you  earned  your  way?" 

"Digging  ditches,  waiting  on  tables,  sweeping  halls,  paper- 
ing, painting." 

"Mr.  Jackson,  your  money  or  your  life,  preferably  your 
life." 

"Well,  here  it  is.     I  had  fairly  good  country  schools  for 
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four  and  a  half  months  of  the  year  till  1  finished  the  sixth  grrade. 
Our  teachers  were  much  better  than  some  in  the  adjoining  neigh- 
borhood who  sometimes  slept  through  a  whole  session.  I  think 
the  chief  weakness  in  our  schools  was  in  English.  Grammar, 
penmanship  and  spelling  were  taught  poorly  or  not  at  all,  so  that 
double  negatives,  past  tenses  and  agreement  of  verbs  are  still 
thorns  in  my  side  and  stumbling  blocks  to  my  tongue.  I  can't  see 
yet  why  it  doesn't  help  to  make  your  meaning  olear  to  say,  "I 
never  thought  nothing  of  him,  nohow"  but  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
take  the  word  of  the  teachers  here  that  it  isn't  right.  As  soon  as 
I  was  old  enough.  I  worked  on  farms  when  not  in  school.  When 
I  was  in  the  eighth  grade  I  rode  horseback  six  miles  to  school, 
worked  on  a  farm  when  possible  and  in  vacations.  I  missed  one 
or  two  years  from  illness,  but  was  finally  ready  for  the  H.  S. 
course  at  L,  M.  U.  One  part  of  my  education  was  certainly  thor- 
ough—I was  taught  the  Bible  from  the  time  I  can  remember." 

"Since  I  came  to  L.  M.  U.  I  have  made  my  own  way,  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  get  an  education  and  do  it  myself.  So 
that  if  in  the  future  I  failed  to  do  as  well  as  I  should,  no  one  could 
point  me  out  and  say  'There  is  a  fellow  his  daddy  sent  through 
college  and  he  is  good  for  nothing.'  I  have  done  several  things  — 
working  on  the  farms,  ringing  the  bell,  doing  janitor  work,  wash- 
ing dishes,  waiting  on  tables,  pressing,  varnishing,  painting,  work- 
ing on  the  campus." 

"Have  you  ever  felt  that  it  injured  your  social  standing?" 

"No,  indeed." 

"Mr.  Nelson,  what  have  you  done  to  earn  money  at  L.  M. 
U.?" 

"Earn  it!     I  never  earned  a  cent." 

"Do  you  think  it  injures  the  social  standing  of  students  to 
work?" 

Disgustedly,  "No,  I  should  say  not.  Some  times  I  think  a 
student  isn't  respected  unless  he  is  poor.  But  really  the  fellow  I 
like  best  is  earning  every  cent  of  his  way,  and  the  girl  I  like  best 
works  hard  to  help  her  mother  who  is  a  dressmaker  in  addition  to 
taking  boarders.     But  I  never  got  up  courage  to  earn  any  myself, " 

The  reporter  went  on  her  way  cheerfully,  having  proved  to 
own  satisfaction  that  her  beliefs  were  corroborated  by  facts. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  LYRIC 

Shout  aloud  to  the  mountains  for  gladness 
And  they  will  shout  back  to  you. 

In  the  palpitant  glory  of  living, 

Midst  the  glorious  things  to  do. 

There  is  joy  in  the  urge  of  their  climbing 
In  the  challenge  of  rock  and  ravine, 

In  the  fling  and  the  swing,  never  knowing 
The  foes  that  are  lurking  between. 

Lift  level  your  lance  for  achieving! 

There  is  a  battle  where  is  ever  a  heigkt! 
March  upward  and  on  to  the  conflict 

With  a  heart  and  a  will  for  the  fight. 

The  changeless,  eternal  mounteuns 
Their  feet  with  resplendence  shod. 

Lead  upwzu-d,  their  voices  resounding 
From  earth  to  the  bulwarks  of  God! 

Shout!  Shout! 

The  comrade  hills  rejoice! 

Shout!  Shout! 

Comes  a  glad  and  answering  voice! 

Written  especially  for  Lincoln  Memorial  Universty  by 
Annah  Robinson  Watjon,  Memphw. 
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A  STEP  FORWARD  FOR  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

The  annual  commencement  season  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, which  closed  May  11,  revealed  a  very  wholesome  advance- 
ment in  the  work  of  many  departments  of  the  Institution. 
The  largest  group  of  seniors  in  the  history  of  the  Institution 
was  graduated  and  the  character  of  the  various  commencement 
exercises  was  singularly  strong  and  effective.  In  spite  of  the 
handicaps  of  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  enrolled  seven- hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  students  and  a  high  degree  of  scholarship 
has  been  attained  in  the  various  courses  offered. 

The  following  graduates  were  presented  with  their  diplomas 
on  commencement  day.  May  11 : 

Charles  Russell  Petree,  LL.  B.  Gilbert  Everett  Ford,  LL.  B. 
Robert  Clinton  Carroll,  LL.  B.  Edwin  McClung  Malcolm,  LL.  B. 
Gilbert  Everett  Ford,  A.  B.  Edgar  Allan  Holt,  A.  B.  Ethel  Mae 
Hamilton,  A.  B,  Charles  Russell  Campbell,  B.  S.  in  Agriculture. 
Merrill  Orvalee  Worthington,  B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  James  Pickens 
Carroll,  B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  Bryan  Kathryn  Chesney,  A.  B, 
Sally  Rosabel  Irwin,  A.  B.  Samuel  Hunter  Thompson,  A.  B. 
Lena  Alice  Wells,  B.  S. 

The  four  students  graduating  with  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  de- 
gree represent  the  first  law  class  in  the  history  of  the  Institution. 
They  have  successfully  completed  a  strong  two-year  law  course 
which  was  taught  by  Judge  U.  L.  Marvin,  the  Vice  President  of 
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the  University;  Dr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York  University; 
and  Professor  Eldon  S.  Dummit,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
We  are  expecting  these  graduates  to  bring  honor  to  their  Alma 
Mater  in  the  the  profession  which  they  have  chosen. 

The  three  degrees  representing  the  completion  of  our  four- 
year  college  agricultural  course  mark  a  distinct  advancement  of 
of  that  department.  Already  the  young  men  have  lucrative  posi- 
tions awaiting  them. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Ethel  Mae  Hamilton, 
who  did  both  her  high  school  and  college  w^ork  at  Lincoln  Memorial, 
has  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship  in  the  course  she  has 
pursued  than  any  other  graduate  of  the  Institution. 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  President  Hubbell 
conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  the  following  distinguished  peo- 
ple: 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  upon  Rev.  John  M.  Emert,  of  Knoxville; 
Rev.  B.  A,  Bowers,  of  Knoxville;  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Lex- 
ington; Dr.  J.  A.  Gray  of  Mkidlesboro,  Ky. ;  and  Rabbi  AdoJph 
Steiner,  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Clarence  Howard,  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Company;  Harry  Daugherty,  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  science  was  conferred  upon  Madame 
Marie  Skodowska  Curie,  who  with  her  husband,  was  the  joint  dis- 
coverer of  radium. 

Among  the  speakers  of  the  day  were  Mr.  A.  A.  Myers, 
of  Jackson,  Michigan,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  University; 
Dr.  John  Fletcher  Lewis,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Senator  E.  E.  Patton, 
of  Knoxville;  Mr.  Crossman,  of  Lexington;  Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 
Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Stev/art,  of  Chattanooga;  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner 
Simms,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  of  Knoxville;  and  Dr.  Frits  Holm,  of 
New  York  City.  . 

Tiie  feature  of  the  evening  of  May  10  was  a  most  interesting 
lecture  given  by  Dr.  Holm  on  his  explorations  in  the  interior 
of  China  for  the  Nestorian  Monum.ent.  Dr.  Holm  brought  to  his 
audience  an  entirely  new  picture  of  the  interior  of  China  and  it 
was  most  fitting  and  scholarly.     Last  year  he  presented  to  the 
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Institution  an  original  print  from  the  inscription  upon  the  Nes- 
torian  Stone,  which  is  safely  guarded  in  the  archives  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  recognition  of  Dr.  Holm's  wonderful  exploit  Lincoln 
Memorial  conferred  upon  him  last  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

The  presiding  officer  for  Tuesday  night  was  Senator  E.  E. 
Patton,  of  Knoxville,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  introductory  re- 
marks, paid  high  tribute  to  the  woirk  of  Lincoln  Memorial  and  to 
President  Hubbell  and  the  faculty. 

The  following  prizes  were  presented: 

Debater's  medal  given  by  Dr.  Reece  Patterson,  of  Knoxville, 
in  honor  of  his  father.  Col.  Robert  F.  Patterson,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  .University.  Presented  by  Jadge  Morison. 
Winner:  W.  M.  Davis. 

Reciter's  medal,  given  by  Mr.  J.  Albert  Robbins,  of  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.R.  Ketron.  Winner:  Miss 
Mary  Westerfield. 

Declaimer's  medal,  given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Howard,  Burlington, 
Vermont.     Presented  by  Judge  Morison.   Winner:   Olin  Williams. 

Orator's  medal,  given  by  Mr.  Warner  L.  Carver,  Boston, 
Mass.     Presented  by  Judge  Morison.     Winner:  Basil  B,  Malicoat. 

Rush  Strong  medal,  provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  late  Rush 
Strong,  of  Knoxville,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  "Value  on  Truth. " 
Presented  by  Judge  Morison.     Winner:  Jefferson  Earle. 

First  Bible  given  by  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell,  for  showing  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Presented 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts.     Winner:   Dewey  Starnes. 

Second  Bible:    Second  prize.     Winner:    Jesse  Reece. 

Loyalty  pins,  given  by  the  National  Woman's  Relief  corps,  for 
the  best  essay  on  Americanism.  Presented  by  Judge  U.  L.  Mar- 
vin.    Winners:    Miss  Nina  Bates.     Mr.  Clyde  C.  Stanfieid. 

At  the  academy  commencement,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Dr.  James  Archer  Gray  delivered  a  fitting  and  inspiring 
address  on  the  "Star  Performer."  The  following  certificates 
were  presented: 

MAY  GRADUATES 

Maurine  Allen,  Elmer  Dunn.  Paul  Hamilton,   Cecil   Linton 
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Laudie  MeHenry,  Vaughn  Moore,  Jesse  Reece,  J.  Odus  Sharp, 
Oral  Southern,  Dewey  Starnes,  Glennie  Tippins,  Gladys  Tyler, 
Olin  Williams,  Paul  McAfee,  Forrest  Myers,  Lucile  Myers,  Pearl 
McHargue. 

AUGUST  GRADUATES 

Earl  Carr,  Boyd  Mason,  Edith  Morison,  Ina  Rogers,  Millard 
Jones,  Noah  Simmons,  Nelle  Walker,  Maude  Banner,  O.C.  Dellin- 
ger,  Raymond  B.  Kicklighter. 

COMMERCIAL  GRADUATES 

Secretarial  course:  Helen  Zeleca  Keck,  Bessie  Adelia  Rector, 
Adrian  Page  Smith,  Grace  Williams. 

Bookkeeping  course:  William  Carsvel  Evans,  Pedro  Fernan* 
dez. 

OPPORTUNITY  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Braunlaw  McKinley  Linch,  Arlee^n  Elizabeth  Hancock,  Fran- 
ces Mansfield  Thompson,  Annie  Burgain  Goforth,  William  Issac 
Sulfridge,  Howard  Pascal  Smith,  Sherman  Alonzo  Ford,  Charles 
Buckner,  John  Paul  Moore,  Irene  Janet  Bolton,  Henry  Dewey 
Graves,  Herman  Wyndon  Bouldin,  Aaron  Cosby,  Lillian  Alexan- 
der, Floyd  Preston  Turner,  Cogdell  Wallace  McLemore,  Joseph  B. 
Kincaid,  Issac  Newton  Keck. 

The  last  group  of  students  represent  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  taken  intensive  training  in  our  Opportunity 
School.  For  various  reasons,  these  young  people  have  not  been 
ready  for  high  school  and  it  was  not  well  for  them  to  be  placed  in 
our  regular  Ellen  M.  Myers  school.  They  have  been  provided 
with  a  special  teacher  who  has  given  them  strong  training  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  are  retarded  and  the  members  of  the  group 
mentioned  above  is  now  ready  to  take  up  regular  high  school  work 
in  an  effective  way. 

THE  ELLEK  M.  MYERS  SCHOOL 
The  children  of  the  Ellen  M.  Myers  school  presented  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday  "The  Sleeping  Beauty  Awakens,"  a  remark- 
able little  play  written  by  Miss  Anna  Lavina  Beebe,  the  teacher 
of  voice  at  Lincoln  Memorial.  Various  other  exercises  were  given 
which  brought  delight  and  cheer  to  the  parents  in  the  community. 
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This  annual  funetion  always  brings  a  large  crowd.  At  the  close 
of  the  main  exercises  the  girls  of  the  grammar  grades  had  a  May- 
Pole  dance  on  the  lawn  which  was  very  beautifully  rendered.  The 
following  students  were  presented  with  certificates  showing  their 
graduation  from  this  depantment: 

Ralph  Poore,  Thelma  Smelser,  Lilly  Howerton,  Ollie  Hower- 
ton,  Floy  Mae  Rice,  Nell  Robinson,  Eula  Moore,  Margaret  Stone, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Rex  Piercy. 

ORATORICAL  CONTEST 
The  annual  oratorical  contest  between  the  Grant  Lee  and  the 

Philomathean  Literary  Societies  was  held  Monday  morning.     The 

following  program  was  rendered: 

Hungarian  Dance,  Brahms,  Joe  Ed  Smith 

Oration:     "The  Pendulum"  Edgar  Holt 

Oration:     "Americanism"  Basil  B.  Mallicoat 

Oration:     "The  Progress  of  Humanity"        W.M.Davis 
Oration:     "TheTestof  the  Anglo-Saxon"  Laudie  McHenry 
Polish  Dance,  Borowski  Miss  Maurine  Allen 

The  contest  revealed  unusual  oratorical  ability.     The  winner, 

Mr.  Basil  B.  Mallicoat,  a  Philomathean,  gave  voice  in  his  oration 

to  a  most  wholesome  and  inspiring  type  of  Americanism. 

ANNUAL  CONCERT 
The  annual  concert  of  the  Music  Bepartment  Monday  evening 
drew  the  largest  audience  of  the  season.  The  program  rendered 
by  the  students  in  the  department  represented  a  remaukabk  de- 
gree of  attainment  and  proficiency  and  it  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  work  of  Miss  Adela  Laue,  as  director.  Miss  Anna  La- 
vinia  Seebe,  the  teacher  in  voice,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Williams 
Parker,  assistant  in  piano.  These  three  artists  have  been  untir- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  Music  Department  in  the  last  year 
and  this  annual  program  was  a  fitting  climax  to  their  splendid 
achievement.  The  Institution  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
these  workers  during  the  past    year. 

SUNDAY  EXERCISES 
The  commencement  sermon  to  the  graduates  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson  of  New  York  City.     Dr.  Atkin's  sub- 
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ject  was  *  'Makers  of  Roads. ' '  He  pictured  the  economic  necessity 
of  building  international  highways  in  which  there  would  be  free 
interchange  of  commerce.  He  said  that  this  would  do  more  than 
practically  anything  else  to  abolish  wars.  The  last  war,  he  ex- 
plained, was  a  result  of  economic  necessity.  Germany  felt  that 
she  must  push  beyond  her  borders  and  especially  cut  a  highway 
through  to  Constantinople.  He  explained  thai  the  trouble  with  the 
most  of  our  international  highways  was  that  they  went  onl^  one 
way.  He  used  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  an  admirable  example  of  the  benefit  derived  from  such 
international  communication.  He  appealed  to  the  graduates  to 
be  builders  of  roads  that  run  both  ways  in  the  profession  which 
they  choose. 

The  address  to  the  Christian  Associations  Sunday  evening  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts  of  Lexingtan,  Kentucky.  His 
subject  was  '  'Life's  Religious  Background. ' '  His  remarks  brought 
a  deepened  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners.  He  brought 
out  beaul  ifuliy  the  factors  that  lie  in  the  background  of  a  religious 
life  with  God  as  the  basic  and  abiding  principle.  In  the  shadows 
of  every  strong,  religious  character  there  exist  labor,  love,  joy 
and  hope.  He  closed  with  a  strong  appeal  for  making  Jesus 
Christ  the  authoritative  personality  that  has  the  right  to  rule  hu- 
man life  and  to  say  what  each  one  of  us  shall  be  and  do. 


DR.  W.  N.  BEST  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

"Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  the  first  college  in.  the  world 
to  have  a  department  completely  fitted  with  oil  burning  furnaces 
for  the  heat  treatment  of  metals."— Dr.  Best. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Best,  F.  R.  S.  A.,  Sc.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Institution  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  three  years.  His  visit  with  his  family  here 
during  the  commencement  season  is  only  one  of  his  many  trips  to 
the  University. 

Sometime  ago  he  began  to  plan  for  the  installation  of  a  met- 
allurgical and  mechanical  engineering  department  and  with  his 
heart  set  upon  the  task,  he  has  carefully  wrought  out  his  plan. 
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Today,  as  a  result  of  his  benefaction,  we  have  a  beautiful  brick 
building  on  the  University  grounds,  which  is  completely  equipped 
with  oil  burning  furnaces  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  iron  work. 

Dr.  Best  spent  much  time  in  this  building  with  Professor 
Smith,  who  has  been  installing  the  miachinery,  and  he  is  delighted 
with  the  splendid  prospects  for  this  department.  He  speaks  al- 
most with  reverence  concerning  the  training  of  blacksmiths,  met- 
allurgical and  mechanical  engineers  in  this  department,  and  he 
is  now  carefully  planning  the  course  which  will  be  offered  at  the 
University  in  these  different  branches. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  September  6,  a  number  of  students  will  take  up  the  work 
as  planned  by  Dr.  Best  and  Professor  Smith. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  occasion  of  our  commencnaent 
was  the  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  Best  on  "Oil  and  its  Uses." 
He  told  the  story  of  how  his  own  oil  burners  were  developed  from 
the  imperfect  furnaces  of  several  years  ago  to  the  highly  special- 
ized and  successful  furnaces  which  are  used  today  by  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  concerns  in  the  United  States  who  use  oil  as  a  fuel. 
He  brought  out  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  uses  of  oil 
and  its  superiority  as  a  fuel  in  the  heat  treatment  of  metals.  Dr. 
Best  closed  his  lecture  by  making  an  inspiring  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dents for  careful  preparation  in  whatever  profession  they  might 
choose.  He  said:  "He  who  aspires  must  first  perspire"  and  "He 
that  would  be  helped  must  first  help  himself." 

At  the  close  of  the  commencement  exercises  on  Wednesday, 
Dr.  Best  gave  a  dem^onstration  of  oil  burning  at  the  Best  Building. 
Many  people  attended  and  watched  the  marvelous  exhibition.  Dr. 
Best  explained  about  the  different  degrees  of  heat  as  applied  to 
different  kinds  of  metals  and  he  showed  the  system  that  would 
be  employed  at  this  building. 

The  University  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Dr.  Best  in  developing  this  department.  It  will  bring  large  re- 
turns to  this  great  region  in  the  training  of  countless  young  peo- 
ple in  this  field  of  industry. 
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THE  TENNESSEE  FEDERATION 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  was  selected  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Hubbell  some  weeks  ago  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  May  12,  13,  and 
14.     About  seventy-five  delegates  were  present. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  May  12  with  Mrs. 
Hubbell  as  Chairman.  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Middlesboro  delivered  the 
invocation.  The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  Hub- 
bell and  greetings  were  given  by  Miss  Adela  Laue,  President  of 
the  Music  Club.  Miss  Jennie  Burkes  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Parker.  Chairman  of  Local  Arrangements.  Mrs.  Clarence 
S.  Steward  of  Chattanooga,  the  President  of  the  Tennessee  Fed- 
eration, was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Hubbell,  and  she  took  charge  of 
the  meeting. 

The  open  sessions  of  the  Club,  which  were  particularly  inter- 
esting for  outsiders,  were  the  evenings  of  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Dr.  Edgar  A.  Knight,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
North  Carolina,  made  one  of  the  principal  addresses.  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Gillentine,  of  Murfreesboro,  made  a  most  striking  address  on 
"Club  women  and  the  Public  Schools."  On  Friday  evening  the 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  address  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Willingham, 
President  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  Memphis.  By  means 
of  living  pictures,  which  were  directed  by  Miss  Love  and  Miss 
Cole  and  composed  mostly  of  local  people,  she  pictured  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  in  the  past  year.  The  story 
was  remarkably  well  rendered. 

The  Federation  had  a  full  program  for  the  three  days  and  not 
much  time  was  found  to  visit  the  different  departments  of  the 
University  and  to  go  into  the  suiTounding  neighborhood.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Middlesboro,  with  Mrs.  Ray  Moss 
as  President,  the  ladies  of  the  Federation  enjoyed  a  beautiful  ride 
through  Cumberland  Gap  and  over  the  mountain  to   Middlesboro. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Federation  was  the  art 
exhibit  at  the  Conservatory  with  Mrs.  George  A.  Washington,  of 
Nashville,  as  Chairman.  Mrs.  Washington  collected  the  art  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  and  it  represented,  in  a  splendid  way, 
the  achievements  of  Tennessee  artists  and  of  the  children  of  var- 
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ious  schools  in  the  State. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  President  Hubbell  and  Mrs,  Hub- 
bell  and  other  workers  at  the  University  to  entertain  these  ladies 
who  at  all  times  were  most  cojisiderate  and  who  expressed  profound 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  which  the  University  endeavored  always 
to  extend. 


A  FLOURISHING  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Our  summer  schools  have  grown  steadily  since  we  adopted 
the  four-quarter  school  year  in  1911.  This  summer,  in  spite  of 
the  greatly  increased  number  of  summer  schools  in  the  South,  we 
h  ive  a  larger  number  of  students  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  normal  course  foF  rural  teachers,  beginning  June  6  and  con- 
tinuing for  six  weeks,  will  bring  our  enrollment  beyond  two  hun- 
dred students. 

It  is  pleasinar  to  note  as  last  year  that  the  students  are  ear- 
nest and  industrious.  They  are  here  for  business.  They  invar- 
iably ask  for  more  work  than  they  are  permitted  to  take,  and 
sometimes  they  plead  for  additional  classes,  promising  over  and 
over  to  do  their  work  well. 

Our  schedule  permits  a  student  to  carry  a  good  load,  but  we 
are  at  all  times  careful  to  keep  the  students  from  attempting  too 
much.  Very  few  are  the  students  who  shirk  their  work,  and  it  is 
the  opposite  tendency  that  we  must  guard  against.  A  careful 
and  wise  solution  of  each  student's  problem  is  sought  in  every 
case.  

FORESTRY  GAINING  GROUND  IN  TENNESSEE 

The  opportunity  for  growth  of  the  Lincoln  Memiorial  Univer- 
sity Forestry  School  is  greater  than  ever  this  year  since  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Bureau  of  State  Forestry  by  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly  in  its  last  session.  For  the  past  few  years  one  profes- 
sional forester  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  but  he  has 
been  under  the  directon  of  the  State  Geological  Department. 

Under  the  new  act  the  Bureau  of  State  Forestry  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  a  commission  composed  of  the  Governor  as  ex-officio 
chairman,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Chan* 
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cellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  the  President  ot  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  Hubb^ll  as  President  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  will  thus  have  an  active  relation  to  the 
body.  All  commissioners  serve  without  compensation  except  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

A  further  step  in  the  protection  of  Tennessee's  timberlands 
was  taken  when,  at  the  same  time  the  Bureau  of  State  Forestry 
was  created,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  the  sum^  of  $17,2C0  annu- 
ally for  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1921,  to  guard  against  forest 
fires  and  reclaim  waste  lands. 

Besides  the  appropriation  for  protection  and  reclamation,  the 
the  State  Forester  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  SoGCO  a  year  with  trav- 
eling and  field  expenses  incurred  in  the  perfcnnance  of  his  duties. 
He  must  be  a  technically  traine-d  forester  with  not  less  than  two 
years  experience  in  professional  forestry  vrork.  He  may  have  an 
office  assistant  who  shall  receive  not  more  than  $1200  per  annum 
and  a  field  assistant  in  waste  land  reclamation  who  shall  receive 
as  salary  not  to  exceed  $900  per  year.  Patrolm.en  and  other  helpers 
may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Slate  Forester  for  pre- 
venting and  extinguishing  forest  fires. 

At  this  time  Lincoln  Memorial  stands  ready  to  become  the 
leading  forestry  school  of  the  state.  No  other  institution  w^ithin 
Tennessee  now  offers  a  course  in  forestry.  Theve  are  many 
schools  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  United  States,  but  few  in  the 
south  and  at  present  the  need  of  technically  trained  men  Vv'ho  are 
acquainted  with  southern  conditions  and  with  the  principles  of 
conservation  and  regeneration  of  woodlands  is  very  great.  The 
leading  foresters  of  the  United  States  predict  that  in  years  to  come 
the  Appalachian  ranges  will  constitute  one  of  the  nation's  great- 
est and  most  productive  forest  areas.  There  is  no  better  economic 
situation  for  national  and  state  forests  anywhere  in  America.  The 
flora  is  varied  and  the  soil  on  the  slopes  is  of  sufficient  depth  to 
support  large  trees.  Probably  all  the  land  which  should  ever  be 
cleared  is  now  being  w^orked  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  re- 
mainder should  stand  forever  in  forests. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  University  with  her  forest  tract  of  over  2000 
acres  is  ready  to  develop  one  of  the  leading  forest  schools  of  the 
South  where  men  will  be  trained  to  work  in  the  southern  forests. 
Prof.  B.  H.  Bentley  is  now  director  of  the  forestry  school  and  of 
the  forest  tract.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  with  a  degree  in  forestry  and  has  had  experience  in  the 
lumber  business  and  in  wood-technology  as  related  to  modern  in- 
dustries. We  feel  that  our  forestry  course  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
growth.  We  have  the  equipment,  the  profession  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  we  look  forward  confident- 
ly to  a  great  growth  in  the  next  few  years. 


THIRTY  YEARS  LATE,  BUT  NOW  IN  THE  RACE 

A  mature  man  of  poise  and  dignity  asked  to  be  enrolled. 
The  University  Registrar  Icoked  up,  a  little  surprised.  The 
ordinary  questions  were  asked  and  the  man's  age,  church  relation- 
ship, and  previous  schooling  were  recorded. 

"I  have  been  to  school  here  before,"  he  said,  quietly. 

''What!"  and  the  registrar  wondered. 

"When  the  school  was  over  on  the  hill  above  Cumberland 
Gap.  It  was  called  the  Harrow  Academy,  then,  I  believe.  I  re- 
member that  I  worked  on  the  campus  to  pay  my  tuition." 

Then  an  intensely  interesting  story  began  to  unfold,  and  the 
registrar  eagerly  secured  every  detail. 

In  about  1890,  Mr.  Smith  (but  that  is  not  his  name)  who  was 
then  about  thirteen  years  old,  walked  from  over  in  Lee  County, 
Virginia,  to  Cumberland  Gap,  to  attend  the  old  Harrow  Academy, 
the  school  that  was  later  merged  with  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity when  it  was  chartered  in  1897.  He  worked  around  awhile, 
but  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  called  to  him.  He  went 
over  into  the  coal  fields  and  dug  coal  during  the  boom  days  when 
fortunes  were  made  overnight  and  when  chance  and  speculation 
reigned  riotously. 

But  the  coal  fields  do  not  long  hold  their  charm.  In  1896, 
our  lad  joins  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  haven  for  so  many  youths  who 
have  the  wanderlust.     With  the  third  U.  S.  Cavalry,  he  does  his 
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bit  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  At  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  he 
fights  as  befitting  a  noble  youth  of  the  mountains  and  is  promoted. 
Soon  after  his  discharge  he  joins  Buffalo  Bill's  show  in  New  York 
City  and  travels  westward  in  that  famous  man's  troupe.  In 
a  few  months  he  halts  in  Chicago,  and  learns  to  run  a  street 
car.  Some  years  swiftly  pass  in  that  city,  and  then  once  more 
he  goes  to  Cuba,  and  later  to  Panam.a.  Again  time  glides  by,  and 
he  is  back  in  the  United  States,  seeking  out  a  farm  in  Southeast 
Missouri.  One,  two,  three  years,  and  he  sells  his  farm  and  takes 
up  his  old  occupation  as  a  street  car  motorman  in  St.  Louis.  But 
that  does  not  satisfy  him.  He  buys  another  farm  and  takes  his 
wife  to  it.     And  then — but  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

Not  quite.  Mr.  Smdth  said,  "I  wanted  to  come  to  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  last  fall  but  you  said  that  you  could  not  take 
me;  you  had  no  room.  I  hunted  out  another  school  temporarily, 
and  now  I  am  here  this  summer. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  can  never  make  a  big  success  in  whatever  I 
undertake,  because  I  am  starting  a  little  late.  But  I  am  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  I  have  my  farm,  and  my  wife  is  in  full 
accord  with  my  plan.  No  matter  what  I  do  I  need  the  High  School 
education  and  I  am  here  to  stay  as  long  as  you  will  let  me,  or  at 
least  until  I  can  get  my  High  School  education." 

And  the  mature  man,  after  thirty  years  of  wandering,  comes 
back  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  where  he  started  from,  and 
enrolls  in  the  Opportunity  School  to  take  special  work  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic.  He  aims  high,  even  though  he  is  starting  thirty 
years  late. 

We  could  not  discourage  him.  We  intimated  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  attempting  a  most  difficult  task,  and  his  only  response  was 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  oi>  his  face  and  a  glint  of  never-failing  am- 
bition in  his  eye.  He  had  others  tell  him  that,  but  his  determina- 
tion was  not  shaken  in  the  least. 

Will  he  reach  the  goal?  It  matters  not  to  him  how  many 
runners  in  the  race  are  ahead  of  him;  he  knows  he  is  starting  to- 
ward a  goal,  and  the  way  is  clear.  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
as  his  school  of  opportunity,  will  help  him  win. 
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For  the  Coming  Millions 


In  th«  early  days  befor«  the  Civil  War,  five  thousand 
people  gathered  at  Cumberland  Gap  from  the  turround- 
ing  wilderness  t«  hear  a  speech  by  Henry  Clay.  While 
riding  to  meet  this  appointment,  Clay  halted  his  horse  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills  and  listened  intently.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  query  from  a  companion,  he  said,  "/  am 
listening  to  the  tread  of  the  coming  millions." 

A  steady  stream  of  these  millions  heard  by  Clay  is 
passing  through  the  gateway  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity to  a  larger  life  of  achievement  and  service.  Help 
to  fill  the  noble  purpose  of  this  University. 
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ENDORSEMENT  FROM  COMMISSIONER  CLAXTON 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  who 
knows  intimately  of  the  work  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  has 
written  President  Hubbell  a  warm  letter  of  endorsal.  Dr.  Claxton 
has  sensed  the  primary  function  of  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  most  fittingly. 

"My  dear  Dr.  Hubbell: 

"I  am  moved  by  our  conversation  today  to  write 
you  this  letter  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  work  which  yoa  are  doing  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  find 
the  means  to  develop  the  College  as  rapidly  as  there  is 
demand  for  it.  For  the  present  I  am  more  interested  in 
the  work  which  you  are  doing  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
classes  below  college  grade.  Now  and  probably  for  many 
years  to  come  this  must  be  the  most  important  work  of 
this  institution.  The  college  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
mountain  region  inhabited  by  people  of  the  best  native 
ability.  The  mountain  people  are  not  degenerate.  They 
are  only  backward  in  their  devek)pment. 

"There  are  in  this  section  scores  of  thousands  of 
young  m.en  and  young  women  who  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity for  high  school  education.  In  all  these  mountain 
counties  there  are  now  one  or  more  high  schools,  I  believe, 
but  they  are  still  undeveloped  and  without  the  public  sup- 
port necessary   for  their  best  development.     In  some 
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former  students  has  been  "off  to  school;'*  for  two  years  this  moun- 
tain cove  has  been  locked  m  the  pall  of  ignorance. 

The  call  to  "books"  is  made;  the  bright  eyed  mountain  boys 
and  girls  flock  to  their  seats;  the  teacher  with  a  burning  heart  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  conducts  the  opening  exercises;  ai.d 
once  more  the  lamp  of  learning  is  lighted  in  the  Kentucky  hills. 

We  are  proud  that  we  have  been  able  to  assist  this  young  gii'l 
in  the  holiest  mission  on  earth,  the  training  of  her  people.  She 
has  earned  her  expenses  at  the  University,  and  she  is  comi'  g 
back  at  the  close  of  her  school,  to  continue  her  High  School  cour  e. 
And  with  her  will  come  a  dozen  other  eager  students,  yearnii.g 
for  the  same  chance  and  cherishing  the  same  ambition. 

How  fast  spreads  the  flame  of  ambition  in  the  hearts  of  il.e 
mountain  children! 


WORKING  FOR  NEV/  DORMITORY 

Further  progress  is  being  made  towards  the  completion  of  the 
new  men's  dormitory  to  accommodate  120  boys.  Last  fall  the 
Tennessee  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  undertook  'o 
match  $25,000  with  the  $25,000  which  had  already  been  put  in  the 
building  by  the  University  and  complete  the  structure.  As  a  re* 
ward  for  their  efforts  the  Institution  agreed  to  designate  the  dor- 
mitory as  "Tennessee  D.  A.  R.  Hall." 

Up  to  the  last  of  April  a  little  over  $16,000  has  been  raised  in 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  and  machinery  for  the  securing  ^f 
approximately  $9,000  to  complete  the  pledge  has  recently  been  .-et 
in  operation  in  East  Tennessee.  Latest  reports  indicate  good  pro- 
gress is  being  made.  Local  chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  the  xiw- 
ious  cities  and  towns  have  been  assigned  quotas  by  the  State  Re- 
gent and  they  are  securing  the  money  by  benefits,  tag  days  and 
"talent"  campaigns  in  which  each  member  undertakes  to  raise  a 
specific  amount  by  means  of  her  own. 

In  the  meantime  every  effort  is  being  made  to  gel  the  buildirg 
completed  ready  for  occupancy  with  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
September  1.  The  structure  has  been  under  roof  for  son>e  time. 
Plastering  is  now  practically  finished  and  the  windows  are  ready 
to  be  set  in.     Plumbing  is  in  and  all  rooms  are  wired  for  electric- 
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ity.  With  the  laying  of  the  floors  the  building  will  be  ready  for 
furnishing. 

Practically  all  of  the  furniture  needed  in  the  building  is  to  be 
constructed  in  the  wood-working  department  of  the  University. 
Student  labor  is  largely  employed  and  the  wood  used  in  manufac- 
ture comes  from  the  forest  tract  of  the  institution.  Probably  over 
half  of  the  entire  labor  on  the  new  building  has  been  done  by  stu- 
dents and  when  finished  the  school  can  safely  say  that  its  students 
are  being  sheltered  under  the  roof  of  a  "home  product"  dormi- 
tory. 

The  Tennessee  Daughters  are  particularly  grateful  to  Miss 
Jennie  Burkes  of  Cumberland  Gap  for  the  splendid  assistance  she 
rendered  in  ths  campaign.  Miss  Burkes  is  a  former  student  of  the 
University  and  has  been  successively  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Claiborne  county,  principal  of  a  school  in  Knoxville,  state  super- 
intendent of  rural  schools  in  Alabama  and  as  organizer  of  junior 
Red  Cross  societies  throughout  the  South.  Miss  Burkes  very  gen- 
erously volunteered  her  services  to  help  the  D.  A.  R,  in  their  cam- 
paign and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  former  student,  who  after  be- 
ing here  for  a  number  of  years,  stands  off  and  observes  the  school 
from  a  utilitarian  view,  finds  the  following: 

L.  M.  U.  AN  OPPORTUNITY  SCHOOL 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  an  opportunity  school,  repre- 
sents an  idea  that  is  fast  gaining  a  hold  on  the  educated  world. 
Denver  prides  itself  on  the  opportunity  school  it  has  establishef", 
and  all  over  the  country  cities  are  clamoring  for  similar  institu- 
tions. 

But  years  ago,  in  a  very  quiet  and  humble  way.  the  experi- 
ment of  an  opportunity  school  was  begun  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
East  Tennessee  mountains.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  opened 
its  doors  at  a  time  when  educational  facilities  for  boys  and  girls 
of  the  surrounding  communities  were  practically  nil.  To  make 
matters  more  difficult,  among  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  there 
existed  a  certain  indifference  towards  higher  learning  and  its 
cost.  Thus  the  new  university  had  the  double  task  of  creating 
an  interest  in  education  and  of  making  it  possible  for  any  one  in- 
terested in  study  to  earn  his  way. 
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In  order  to  make  its  facilities  available  to  all  students  at 
all  times,  the  university  divided  its  sessions  into  four  terms,  one 
of  which  extended  through  the  summer  months.  Thus  the  teach- 
er in  the  rural  school  could  enter  the  spring  term  and  complete 
half  a  year's  work  before  returning  to  his  pedagogical  duties  in 
the  fall ;  while  the  young  man  whose  interest  in  learning  de- 
veloped late  had  a  chance  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  finishing  his 
education  by  attending  the  year  around. 

The  majority  of  those  who  enter  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity are  there  because  of  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  an  educat-cn 
in  spite  of  tremendous  financial  handicaps.  It  was  primarily  to 
serve  these  that  the  institution  was  opened.  The  school  has  its 
own  farm,  gardens  and  dairy,  operated  entirely  by  students  un- 
der the  capable  direction  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  agriculture. 

There  are  manual  training  shops  where  boys  learn  useful 
trades,  while  the  commercial  departm.ent  has  sent  forth  many  a 
young  man  or  woman  on  the  high-road  to  a  successful  business 
career. 

Practically  all  the  work  in  the  dormitories,  kitchen  and 
dining  halls  is  likewise  attended  to  by  students  desirous  of  paying 
their  own  expenses.  The  class-room  work  is  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  outside  duties  to  be  fulfilled  without 
interference  in  the  courses  of  study.  Thus  hundreds  of  young 
people,  thirsting  for  knowledge  and  yet  without  the  means  of  go- 
ing to  other  colleges  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  degrees  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University. 

In  many  schools  these  young  workers  would  be  ostracized 
socially  and  thus  would  miss  miany  of  the  pleasures  attendant  up- 
on college  life.  But  at  Lincoln  Memorial  university  is  a  prevad- 
ing  spirit  of  democracy  that  pem:iits  of  no  differentiation  between 
the  well-to-do  student  and  the  one  who  is  working  his  way 
through.  All  mix  and  mingle  on  one  common  ground,  and  many 
of  the  leaders  among  the  students  are  those  who  are  struggling 
hardest  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Perhaps  Lincoln  Memorial  University's  greatest  claim  to 
the  name  of  an  opportuuity  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  cur- 
riculum is  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  student  instead  of 
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the  student  being  forced  to  fit  the  curriculum  or  else  withdraw. 
The  non-standardization  of  the  course  of  study  gives  the  school  its 
real  worth  and  usefulness,  and  makes  it  stand  out  apart  from  col- 
leges whose  unbending  requirements  have  kept  many  an  humble 
seeker  of  learning  from  fitting  himself  for  life. 

It  would  be  djfficult  to  estimate  what  Lincoln  Memorial  has 
meant  to  rural  community  life  in  the  surrounding  mountain  sec- 
tions. Boys  and  girls  have  come  to  the  school  without  ideas  or 
ideals,  and  through  the  training  received  there,  have  gone  back 
to  their  homes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service,  to  become  the 
very  life  and  light  of  their  communities.  They  have  been  the 
teachers  and  leaders  of  their  people,  always  pointing  the  way  to 
higher  achievements  and  ideals. 


L  M.  U.  CELEBRATES  THE  FOURTH 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  our  summer  school  work 
has  been  the  number  of  pleasant  excursions  made  to  attractive 
mountain  scenery.  So  when  the  committee  on  devising  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Fourth  of  July  advised  with  some  of  the  students 
as  to  the  most  pleasant  way  of  observing  the  day,  it  was  univer- 
sally agreed  that  a  trip  to  Powell's  River  with  appropiate  amuse- 
ments, luncheons  and  other  attractions,  would  be  the  best  way  to 
spend  the  holiday. 

The  distance,  being  only  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  was  only 
a  short  walk  for  some  of  our  young  people  while  oth^s  preferred 
reaching  the  spot  by  riding  in  the  truck.  A  number  of  our  boys 
explored  parts  of  the  river  that  would  be  suitable  for  our  girls 
to  engage  in  wading  while  others  located  a  fine  swimming  place 
farther  up  the  river  for  the  young  women's  swimming  pool. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  happy,  if  not  the  most  happy,  outings 
that  the  writer  has  observed.  A  number  of  our  local  patrons 
joined  in  our  party  and  after  a  sumptuous  lunch  and  mu^h  amuse- 
ment, our  students  reluctantly  left  the  several  places  of  amuse- 
ment to  return  to  the  campus. 
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The  Remarkable  Growth  of  the  Opportunity  School 

Growing  Out  of  Present  Quarters 

From  the  modest  beginning  of  fewer  than  twenty  pupils  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Opportunity  School  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  in  the  fall  of  1919,  it  has  steadily  grown  till  the  enrol- 
ment for  the  past  year,  up  to  and  including  the  summer  term, 
numbers  ninety-six  pupils. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  hare  been  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  there  have  been  many  well  above  twenty- 
fire.  In  fact  two  pupils  more  than  forty  years  of  age  have  been 
in  the  school  during  the  past  year  and  have  done  good  work. 

The  miost  of  the  pupils  come  from  Tenmessee,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  Yet  in  addition  to  these,  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Illinois  have  been  represented  in  the  student  body  of 
the  school  during  the  past  year.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  real  and  wide-spread  need  of  such  a  school. 

The  Fires  of  Ambition  Are  Lighted 

Some  of  the  pupils  never  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the 
Opportunity  School,  but  the  majority  who  come  only  for  certain 
subjects  offered  in  the  school  have  not  been  content  when  they 
achieved  their  desired  end,  and  have  used  the  school  as  a  stepping 
stone  into  the  Academy  Department.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
that  of  the  whole  number  who  completed  the  work  of  the  Oppor- 
tunity School  in  1920,  all  except  one  returned  in  the  fall  to  enter 
the  academy,  where  they  made  execellent  records  for  application 
and  scholarship.  In  the  fall  term  examinations  not  a  single  fail- 
ure was  reported,  and  two  of  the  three  highest  records  in  the  first 
year  academy  work  were  made  by  pupils  who  the  previous  year 
had  been  in  the  Opportunity  School. 

Graduates  Become  Rural  Teachers 

Eight  of  our  Opportunity  School  pupils  who  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  spring  term  have  successfully  passed  the  county 
teachers'  examination  and  will  teach  this  fall  in  the  rural  schools 
of  this  and  adjoining  counties.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  prin- 
cipal that  in  the  recent  state  examinations  for  teachers'  elemen- 
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tary  license  one  of  the  two  successful  applicants  was  an  Opportu- 
nity School  pupil  who  graduated  in  May. 

The  school  congratulates  itself  on  the  fine  idea  of  service 
that  its  pupils  manifest.  Most  of  those  who  teach  will  be  carrying 
their  lighted  tapers  back  to  their  own  home  communities.  Thus 
they  consecrate  themselves  to  the  task  of  giving  to  others  the 
precious  lessons  and  privileges  which  they  have  received  here. 

Urgent  Needs 

The  school  is  conservatively  counting  on  at  least  125  pupils 
at  the  fall  opening.  It  will  be  a  problem  to  find  room  for  this 
number.  The  school  has  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  we  scarcely 
know  what  turn  to  make  in  order  to  provide  room  until  a  perma- 
nent home  can  be  provided.  Besides  this,  we  have  other  smaller 
needs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  good  atlas,  a  typewriter, 
a  mimeograph,  and  a  picture  machine.  These  things  are  much 
needed,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term. 

Is  there  not  some  friend  of  education  who  will  help? 

J.  M.  Nicholson,  Principal 


RELIGIOUS  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

When  the  announcement  was  made  that  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  the  noted  orator  and  great  political  leader,  was  to  speak  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  on  Sunday,  June  5,  the  news  spread 
rapidly  over  Claiborne  County  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Mr. 
Bryan  had  never  spoken  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  and  the 
people  were  eager  to  hear  him. 

The  University  authorities  made  immediate  preparation  for 
handling  the  crowd.  By  sunrise  on  Sunday  the  people  began  to 
gather  on  the  campus,  in  cars,  wagons  and  buggies,  by  horseback 
and  on  foot.  By  the  time  Sunday  School  was  over  it  was  seen 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  half  the  crowd  in  the 
Auditorium  and  hasty  provisions  were  made  for  an  outdoor  ad- 
dress. 

Standing  in  a  Ford  car,  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  catalpa 
tree,  Mr.  Bryan  began  speaking  at  11  o'clock  to  an  audience  of 
over  two  thousand  people.     More  cars  and  vehicles  were  parked 
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about  the  campus  than  had  perhaps  ever  been  gathered  there  on 
any  previous, occasion.  It  reminded  one  of  the  story  of  Heiiry 
Clay's  speech  in  1848  to  several  thousand  people  at  Cumberlsrd 
Gap,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  Mr,  Bryan  stood. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  introduced  by  Gen.  P.  G.  Fulkerson,  a  Con- 
federate veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  native  of  this  region. 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  great  commoner,  and  with  this 
happy  and  fitting  introduction,  Mr.  Bryan  took  his  place  in  the 
ear  and  delivered  a  masterly  address. 

Although  he  spoke  primarily  for  the  students  of  the  summer 
school,  he  knew  his  audience  well  enough  to  apply  his  remarks  to 
to  the  entire  crowd.  He  briefly  sketched  the  physical  and  men- 
tal equipment  needed  by  every  man,  and  he  stressed  particularly 
the  spiritual  needs  of  humanity.  In, the  course  of  his  address,  he 
took  issue  with  certain  doctrines  of  Darwinism.  He  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  to  stand  by  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  and  not  to  forsake  the  bed-rock  pi*inciples  of 
Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Bible, 

For  over  an  hour  and  a  half  Mr.  Bryan  held  the  audience  with 
the  remarkable  flow  of  his  oratory  and  the  winning  method  of  his 
delivery.  His  few  references  to  politics  always  elicited  a  goed- 
natured  response  from  a  crowd  which  m.ainly  differed  from  him 
politically.  Throughout  his  address,  almost  entirely  religious,  the 
people  received  his  remarks  with  interest  and  cordiality.  The 
gathering  of  this  unusually  large  audience  from  eight  mountrtin 
counties  and  the  respectful  reception  of  Mr.  Bryan's  address  was 
a  splendid  tribute  to  this  great  Christian  layman  and  a  testimoni^il 
of  the  character  of  the  people  who  heard  him. 


"1  HAIN'T  BEEN  SATISFIED  SENCE  SCHOOL  WAS  OUT" 

A  bright-eyed  chap  from  a  near-by  county  canie  in  the  of- 
fice the  other  day  hunting  for  one  of  our  workers.  We  were  glad 
to  talk  with  him  about  his  plans  and  to  encourage  hira  to  come  to 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Sep- 
tember 5. 

It  developed  that  the  lad  lived  about  twenty-one  miles  f>om 
the  railroad  and  that  he  "rid  a  mule"  to  the  station  where  he  took 
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the  train  for  Cumberland  Gap.  When  we  questioned  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  his  affairs  at  home,  we  found  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  that  he  had  taken  a 
little  eighth  grade  work  and  that  he  was  further  advanced  than 
any  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

"They  have  elected  you  to  be  the  lucky  one  to  go  to  school, 
then?'*  ,    ^: 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly.  I,  just  wanted  to  go  to  school.  I 
hain't  been  satisfied  senee  school  ,was  out  last  spring." 

"Can  you  bring  any  money  with  you  when  the  fall  term 
opens?" 

"No  sir,  I  hain't  got  any."  And  he  thought  a  little.  He 
looked  up  in  a  minute  and  said,  "I  might  get  a  little  from  Mom, 
but  I  ain't  sure." 

After  much  earnest  discussion  of  the  lad's  problem  we  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  come  back  to  Lincoln  Memorial  and  to  work  on 
the  farm  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  be  prepared  to  teach  next  year,  should  he  find  that  he 
could  not  go  on  to  school.  This  lad  is  worth  educating  and  we 
are  expecting  great  things  of  him. 


"COME  OVER  INTO  MACEDONIA  AND  HELP  US''    "" 

i 

We  print  below  a  portion  of  a  letter  received  not  longago  from 
a  lady  in  Hancock  county,  Tennessee,  by  one  of  our  workers  at  the 
University. 

"We  are  off  here  in  a  valley  shut  in  by  mountains  and  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  I  have  come  back  to  the 
old  home  community  after  many  years  absence  to  find  a  great  need 
and  a  big  work  ready  to  hand  in  the  school  problem.  The  people 
have  asked  me  to  take  the  school  for  five  years,  to  organize  and 
build  it  up.  One  of  the  first  needs  is  a  community  spirit,  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people.  We  have  about  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  young  people,  woefully  behind,  but  eager  to  learn 
and  all  virgin  soil  for  the  good  seed." 

And  then  she  spoke  of  an  educational  rally  which  was  to  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  building  a 
school  house.  •  "Will  you  come  and  speak  to  us  out  of  your  heart 
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about  the  value  of  an  education,  pride  in  maintaining  a  school, 
duty  to  do  so,  or  along  any  line  you  might  feel  moved  to  speek?" 

It  was  a  privilege  for  Professor  Nicholson,  the  principal  of 
the  Opportunity  School,  and  Mr.  Kincaid,  the  secretaiy  of  the 
University,  to  accept  the  invitation  and  to  attend  the  rally.  The 
meeting  was  a  revelation  to  them. 

Here  in  this  narrow  valley  were  gathered  the  citizens  of  the 
community  and  their  children.  Another  such  meeting  had  never 
been  held  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  launch- 
ing a  campaign  for  a  school  house.  The  children  were  hungry  tor 
a  chance  to  go  to  school;  the  parents  were  anxious  to  do  what  they 
could  to  provide  a  larger  school  building. 

Professor  Nicholson  emphasized  in  his  speech  the  need  for 
spiritual  content  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Kincaid  spoke  of  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  fac- 
ing the  citizens  even  in  remote  communities  such  as  this  in  edu- 
cating their  children.  He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  for 
cooperation  with  the  valiant  and  consecrated  school  teacher  who 
was  working  so  earnestly  for  the  school  building  and  for  the  chil- 
dren af  the  neighborhood.  At  the  cl@se  ©f  the  meeting  more 
than,  half  of  the  funds  and  material  necessary  for  the  building 
were  pledged. 

When  the  workers  started  to  leave  the  grounds,  an  old,  gray- 
bearded  gentleman,  the  patriarch  of  the  community,  came  to  the 
car  to  tell  thena  good-bye.  He  was  broken  down,  and  almost  blind. 
It  was  he  who  had  pledged  more  in  the  meeting  for  the  new 
school  building  than  any  other  citizen,  although  his  means  were 
limited.  There  was  feeling  in  his  voice  as  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude. 

"Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us, "  he  said  as  he  waved 
good-bye.  The  call  struck  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  University 
workers  and  they  left  the  community  with  a  new  vision  of  the  im- 
portant field  of  service  near  at  hand. 
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THE  RICHEST  UNDEVELOPED 
RESOURCE 

"These  people  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains have  been  apart  from  modern  educa- 
tional and  economic  development.  They  have 
been  isolated,  lying  fallow,  as  it  were,  vigor- 
ous in  mind  and  body,  waiting  only  for  inspi- 
ration and  strength  through  the  open  sesame 
of  education. 

"Is  not  this  vigorous  original  American 
people  truly  the  richest  undeveloped  resource 
in  the  South?  Are  nort  leaders  of  industry, 
physicians,  jurists,  preachers,  statesmen,  sol- 
diers, authors,  and  other  workers  for  the 
common  good  awaiting  for  discovery  in  this 
undeveloped    territory    of    our    human    kind? 

"Abraham  Lincoln  furnishes  the  answer  to 
these  startling  questions." — Dr.  J.  A.  More- 
head,  President  Roanoke  College. 
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Poor  Business  Conditions  Felt 

In  an  institution  such  as  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  where 
the  maintenance  depends  so  largely  upon  the  gifts  of  generous 
friends,  naturally  the  poor  business  conditions  of  the  country  tend 
to  reduce  the  income.  Many  of  our  donors  who  have  sent  us  a 
small  sum  from  year  to  year  have  written  us  with  words  of  keen- 
est regret  that  they  could  not  keep  up  their  helpful  gifts  to  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  meet  the  demands  of  others  in  these  times. 
Some  donors  who  have  been  considered  wealthy  are  now  doubt- 
ing if  they  are  worth  a  dollar.  Many  of  those  who  depend  on  coal 
mines  for  their  income  find  themselves  borrowing  money  to  live 
on.     Such  people  cannot  help  us  now. 

We  are  economizing  in  every  possible  way.  The  management 
of  the  school,  of  the  office  and  of  the  farm  are  trying  to  make 
every  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible.  Our  teachers  are  serving  for 
less  than  they  can  command  in  the  open  market,  because  they  love 
the  work;  and  because  they  wish  to  see  the  school  built  up.  Many 
of  our  students  are  without  money  and  their  parents  have  none. 
They  are  dependent  upon  what  they  can  earn  while  going  to  scl:  col 
and  the  aid  the  institution  can  give  them  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  most  cherished  hopes. 

We  hope  that  this  number  of  the  Herald  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  generous  friends,  who  will  feel  that  they  can  help  a 
little  more  than  usual,  or  perhaps  it  may  reach  the  eye  of  some 
one  who  is  just  ready  to  make  a  new  investment  for  the  welfare 
of  his  feUowmen. 
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Opening  of  School 

The  registration  at  Lincoln  Memorial,  Monday,  September  5 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Definite  figures 
are  not  available,  but  the  old  halls  are  filled  the  same  as  last  year 
and  in  addition  two  floors  of  the  Tennessee  D.  A.  R.  Hall  are 
occupied.  Work  was  pushed  to  the  limit  on  the  building  during 
August  but  it  was  impossible  to  effect  its  entire  completion.  The 
doors  and  windows  have  been  put  in,  the  lavatories  installed  and 
the  floors  and  woodwork  on  the  top  two  floors  have  been  varnished. 
The  first  floor  will  be  ready  for  the  students  who  come  in  a  little 
late.      The   heating  plant   will    be   installed    in   the  fall   term. 

About  seventy  people  remained  on  the  campus  during  the 
August  vacation.  Of  these  more  than  forty  were  students  and 
the  remainder  were  workers,  members  of  the  faculty  and  their 
families.  About  forty  students  have  had  steady  employment  dur- 
ing August  working  on  the  campus  and  farm.  The  windows  and 
the  rooms  of  the  dormitories  and  other  buildings  were  cleaned,  and 
everything  was  put  in  readiness  before  the  students  began  to  ar- 
rive.    The  roads  on  the  campus  have  also  received  attention. 

The  New  Faculty 

T.  B.  Ford  (A.  M.,  Harvard)  formerly  editor  of  the  Mountain 
Herald  and  dean  of  Lincoln  Memorial  from  1911  to  1916  is  again 
dean  this  year.  He  has  been  here  for  the  past  three  years  as  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  psychology  after  spending  two  years  as 
professor  of  education  at  Hiram  College.  In  addition  to  his  work 
as  dean,  Mr.  Ford  is  professor  of  College  English. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Gray,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middles- 
boro,  Kentucky,  is  teaching  sociology  in  both  the  Academy  and 
College  departments.  He  received  an  A.  M.  degree  from  New 
York  University  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia.  He  has  spent  sev- 
eral years  on  the  chautauqua  and  lyceum  platforms  covering  al- 
most every  state  in  the  union.  He  was  a  lecturer  in  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  two  years.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  devoting  himself  to  pastoral  and  sociological  work  in  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains. 

Jesse  H.  Moore  (A.  B.,  Haverford)  is  with  us  again  as  pro- 
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fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek.     He  has  been  here  since  1905,  longer 
than  any  other  member  of  the  faculty. 

Miss  Vryling  Wilder  Buffum  (A.  B.,  Wellesley)  who  has  been 
here  since  1913,  is  teaching  history  and  is  dean  of  women. 

Miss  Lucia  E.  Danforth  (Ph.  D.,  Illinois  Wesley  an)  is  teach- 
ing modern  languages.  Miss  Danforth  has  been  with  us  since 
1917. 

Alex  B.  Caldwell  is  the  new  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. He  is  a  graduate  of  Maryville  College  with  an  A.  B.  and 
of  Columbia  University  with  an  A.  M.  He  is  holder  of  a  Teachers' 
College  diploma  as  superintendent  of  schools.  He  studied  in  Sar- 
bonne  University,  Paris,  France,  in  1919. 

J.  W.  Denny  is  the  head  of  the  Music  Department.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  has  done  special  work  in 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition  in  Clark  University  and 
special  work  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Music.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio;  direc- 
tor of  music,  Christian  University,  Canton,  Missouri;  director  of 
music,  Missouri  Wesleyan  University,  Cameron,  Missouri;  teacher 
of  voice,  piano,  and  violin  at  the  Denver  University  College  of 
Music;  dean  of  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio. 

Frank  Cravens  Grannis  (B.  S.,  in  Agriculture,  U.  of  111.)  is 
teaching  agriculture.  He  has  had  ten  years  experience  including 
work  at  the  Iowa  State  College  and  the  University  of  Tennessee 
before  coming  to  Lincoln  Memorial  in  1920. 

Elmer  P.  Barr  is  the  principal  of  the  Academy  Department 
and  will  teach  Academy  English.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege with  an  A.  B.  in  1919  and  an  A.  M.  in  1920.  He  was  instruc- 
tor of  history  and  athletic  coach  in  1919-20.  He  comes  to  us  from 
the  Spring  Valley  (Ohio)  High  School  where  he  was  principal  last 
year. 

Bernard  J.  Sullivan  is  professor  of  mathematics.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
taking  his  degree  in  chemical  engineering  and  mathematics.  He 
has  done  considerable  tutor  work  in  mathematics  and  has  taught 
some  classes  during  the  last  years  of  his  college  course. 

Benjamin  H.  Bentley  (B.  S.  in  Forestry,  Mich.  Agric.  Col- 
lege) has  charge  of  the  forestry  department  again  this  fall. 
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James  M.  Nicholson  (Th.  M,,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary)  is  back  as  principal  of  the  Opportunity  School. 

Edwin  Eugene  Stretcher  is  a  teacher  in  the  science  depart- 
ment. He  has  been  a  student  in  Antioch  College  and  Ohio  State 
University  and  has  taken  a  course  in  business  administration  from 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

LeRoy  Johnson  is  again  teaching  chemistry. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Smith  is  assistant  in  piano.  Sl>e  has  studied 
several  years  in  the  German-American  College  of  Music,  New 
York  City,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Von  Holf .  She  has  also  been 
a  student  in  the  Denver  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  has  taught 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  she  has  been  teaching  in  Denver. 

Howard  B.  Taylor  and  Burl  Blazer  have  charge  of  the  engi- 
neering department. 

G.  M.  Romines,  a  graduate  of  Draughon's  Business  College  is 
teaching  all  classes  in  bookkeeping.  Miss  Myrtle  Thompson  has 
charge  of  the  shorthand  courses. 

Alfred  Baldwin  is  again  principal  of  the  Ellen  Myers  School 
and  Miss  Maggie  Mae  Rector  is  teaching  there  again.  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Peck  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Anderson  complete  the  teaching  staff 
at  Ellen  Myers.  

The  Elngineering  Department 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  an  engineer  of  wide  and  practical  exper- 
ience, is  in  charge  of  the  Best  Building.  Dr.  W,  N.  Best,  F.  R, 
S.  A.,  of  New  York  City,  the  dean  of  liquid  fuel  burning,  is  the 
donor  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  w^hich  consists  of  metal 
lathes,  drill  presses,  planers  and  oil  burning  furnaces  for  the  heat 
treatment  of  metals. 

Dr.  Best  says  that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  one  of  the  first 
colleges  in  the  world  to  have  a  department  completely  fitted  with 
oil  burning  furnaces  for  the  heat  treatment  of  metals.  Because 
of  the  growing  use  of  oil  in  industrial  lines,  the  University  is  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  offer  this  course,  which  consists  principal- 
ly in  the  use  of  oil  in  blacksmithing,  and  tempering  and  annealing 
of  metals  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  various  purposes. 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  consists  of  a  study  of  coil 
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winding  for  both  armature  and  fields,  magnet  coils,  heating  elem- 
ents for  electric  irons  and  other  appliances,  testing  of  dynamos  and 
nsotors  for  all  kinds  of  trouble,  wiring  and  installing  of  electric 
machinery,  storage  battery  repairing  and  recharging  and  repair- 
ing and  making  transformers.  In  mechanical  engineering  the  stu- 
dent is  taught  the  rebuilding  of  commutators,  bearings,  shafts, 
brushes  and  brush-holders,  boring  out  and  relining  field  poles,  etc. 
A  practical  course  in  electricity  is  given  to  teach  the  various  house 
wiring  systems,  the  installation  of  bells  and  telephones  and  wir- 
ing for  the  installation  of  machinery. 

Another  added  feature  this  fall  is  the  course  in  auto  mechanics 
taught  by  Burl  Blazer.  In  this  course  the  student  will  learn  gen- 
eral repairing  and  rebuilding  of  automobiles,  charging,  recharging 
and  rebuilding  storage  batteries  and  tire  and  tube  vulcanizing  and 
repairing.  

The  Fireside  Arts  Department 

Another  feature  at  Lincoln  Memorial  this  fall  is  the  fireside 
arts  department,  which  has  been  established  through  the  Women's 
Advisory  Board  to  provide  additional  means  for  girls  to  work  while 
in  school.  The  boys  have  been  able  to  do  many  kinds  of  work 
while  the  only  jobs  open  to  girls  have  been  household  work  and 
waiting  tafcles. 

The  mountain  people  have  for  generations  done  forms  of 
crafts  work  of  unusual  beauty  and  true  artistic  merit  and  it  is  con- 
sidered appropriate  that  the  girls  of  the  University  should  do  some 
distinctive  crafts  work.  A  special  trade  mark  of  artistic  and 
symbolic  design  will  be  selected  so  that  the  articles  sent  out 
by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  fireside  industries  will  come  in  time  to  be 
known  and  be  in  demand  all  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Washington,  president  of  the  Women's  Ad- 
visory Board,  has  given  twenty-five  sheep  and  the  L.  &  N.  Rail- 
road has  granted  free  transportation  for  them  from  Nashville  to 
Cumberland  Gap. 

Mrs.  Robert  Burns  Parker  has  already  secured  orders  for 
enough  of  the  fireside  crafts  products  to  keep  several  girls  busy 
for  some  time,  and  she  has  been  assured  by  merchants  that  they 
will  dispose  of  all  that  is  furnished  them. 
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Largest  Summer  Class  Graduated 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  graduated  the  largest  summer 
class  in  its  history  at  the  summer  commencement,  August  5.  Five 
students  were  given  degrees  from  the  College  Department,  ten 
diplomas  were  awarded  by  the  Academy  Department,  one  by  the 
Commercial  Department  and  two  certificates  were  granted  by  the 
Opportunity  School. 

In  the  center  of  the  stage,  which  was  beautifully  decorated 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Grannis  and  a  decorating  com- 
mittee, sat  the  president.  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell.  To  his  right 
was  the  Rev.  Albert  Read  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  who  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address,  and  three  of  the  candidates  from  the  College 
Department.     To  his  left  were  the  ten  Academy  candidates. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  that  each  student 
who  completes  his  work  here  must  write  and  deliver  an  oration 
before  receiving  his  diploma.  The  Academy  graduates  spoke  on 
the  following  subjects:  "Commencement  Day,"  Noah  Simmons; 
"We  Build  the  Ladder  by  Which  We  Climb,"  Miss  Ina  Rogers; 
"Demands  of  American  Manhood,"  Raymond  B.  Kicklighter; 
"The  Progress  of  Printing, "  Bertram  Earl  Carr;  "The  Progress 
of  Man  Through  Invention,"  William  C.  Evans;  "Illusions  of 
Hope,"  Dana  E.  Drinnon;  "Education  at  L.  M.  U.,"  Miss  Edith 
Morison;  "Blight  of  Idleness,"  Mrs.  Dona  Baumgardner;  "The 
Biggest  Piece  of  Pie,"  Boyd  Embry  Mason,  and  "The  Federation 
of  the  World,"  Otis  C.  Dellinger. 

Separating  the  Academy  orations  from  the  College  orations 
was  a  song,  "Our  Motherland,"  by  Misses  Ruth  Moore,  Lois  Cecil, 
and  Jean  Trent,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Florence  Williams  Parker, 
director  of  Music. 

Jesse  L.  Yaden  delivered  an  oration  on  "The  Divine  Cause  of 
America,"  showing  his  remarkable  grasp,  range  and  vision  of 
American  Ideals.  Henry  Bryant's  oration  on  "The  Garden"  em- 
phasized the  practical  side  of  agriculture. 

After  the  last  speaker  had  taken  his  seat  the  pianist  struck 
the  chord  and  the  audience  rose  and  sang  the  L.  M.  U.  Song. 
Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Albert  Read  delivered  a  short,  helpful  and  en- 
couraging address. 
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Dr.  Hubbell  presented  the  diplomas,  degrees  and  prizes.     The 

•  Academy  diplomas  were  given  first.     Miss  Maria  Martinez  was 

awarded  a  diploma  from  the  Commercial  Department.     Jesse  L. 

Yaden  was  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Henry  Bryant 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Lincoln  Memorial  to  give  degrees 
to  her  old  students  who  have  gone  to  other  schools  to  pursue  pro- 
fessional studies  not  offered  here  when  they  have  completed  four 
years'  work.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred 
upon  Victor  Hill  who  is  attending  the  Louisville  Medical  College 
and  upon  Otha  Horace  Yarberry  who  is  attending  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  They  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  exercises  on  account  of  sickness.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Calvin  Pollard  Liter 
who  has  been  graduated  from  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miss(mri. 

J.  L.  Perez  and  Miss  Katherine  Moore  were  given  certificates 
from  the  Opportunity  School  entitling  them  to  enter  the  Academy 
Department  of  the  University. 

Miss  Maggie  Mae  Rector  and  Curtis  Pollard  were  the  winners 
of  the  two  $20  gold  pieces  given  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Alliot  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  for  the  two  best  essays  on  the  "Modern  Conception  of  the 
Centurion  Ideal." 

The  program  was  closed  with  two  verses  of  "America"  fol- 
lowed by  the  benediction. 

A  total  of  210  students  were  registered  at  the  school  this  sum- 
mer in  the  various  departments.  This  is  the  largest  number  that 
has  ever  been  enrolled  in  a  summer  term  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Considering  that  there  were  more  schools  in  operation  in  East 
Tennessee  this  summer  than  ever  before,  the  officials  of  the  Uni- 
versity feel  gratified  with  the  results. 

A  special  inducement  for  the  students  was  the  short  course 
for  rural  teachers  which  drew  a  large  number  of  the  country  school 
teachers  from  Claiborne  County  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Other 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  in  the  Academy  and 
College  departments  which  proved  most  popular,  were  those  in 
commercial  subjects  and  music. 
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Education  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

BY  MISS  EDITH  MORISON 

(Oration  delivered  at  the  Summer  Commencement  by  a  graduate  of  the  Academy 

Department) 

Education,  as  generally  considered,  has  a  relative  meaning. 
In  every  age  and  among  the  various  peoples  of  the  world,  it  has 
meant  a  different  thing  and  has  had  for  its  objects  widely  differ- 
ent purposes. 

To  the  cave  man  it  consisted  in  tracking  and  finding  game, 
wielding  the  club  and  avoiding  or  killing  enemies.  To  the  Moham- 
medan it  consists  largely  in  memorizing  the  Koran,  to  the  Chinese 
in  knowing  Confucius,  but  among  the  more  enlightened  people  of 
the  present  age  it  means  in  its  general  acceptation  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  alone,  and  is  confined  to  a  certain  curriculum  of  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  history,  science,  economics,  ethics  and 
art. 

But  in  its  true  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  interpreted 
and  practiced  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  education  may  be 
said  to  be  the  unfolding  of  the  whole  human  nature  and  the  grow- 
ing up  in  all  things  to  the  highest  possibilities,  and  it  comprehends 
all  that  disciplines  and  enlightens  the  morals  and  understanding, 
corrects  the  temper,  perfects  the  body  and  refines  the  manners 
and  habits. 

It  is  that  which  elevates  the  soul,  purifies  the  heart, 
strengthens  the  body  and  cultivates  the  mind.  And  we  may  rest 
assured  that  an  education  which  embraces  all  these,  be  it  even 
moderate  in  extent,  makes  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  an  education 
which  omits  a  single  one  of  them  leaves  the  boy  or  girl  a  cripple 
for  life. 

L.  M.  U.  has  looked  at  this  all  important  question  from  the 
beginning  and  has  diligently  endeavored  to  build  for  itself  a  unique 
position  and  character  by  so  doing;  and  how  well  it  has  succeeded 
is  manifest,  if  one  but  gets  on  the  inside  and  comprehends  its  scope 
and  purpose  and  puts  the  gauge  to  its  results. 

In  this  institution,  as  a  fundamental,  it  is  studiously  endeavored 
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in  every  way  possible  to  develop  that  lofty  manifestation  of  the 
moral  nature  we  call  the  soul,  because  the  very  foundation  of  hu- 
man excellence  is  a  deeply-rooted,  healthy,  well-developed  moral 
nature,  and  without  it  all  mental  training  accomplishes  but  half 
its  purpose. 

We  all  know  that  young  people  generally  are  predisposed  to- 
wards indifference  to  this  matter;  but  according  to  the  L.  M.  U. 
standard  no  man  can  be  too  clean  in  morals  or  too  strong  in  man- 
ly habits,  and  no  young  woman  can  walk  too  closely  after  that 
womanly  virtue  and  conduct  that  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  sac- 
red in  this  southland  of  ours. 

The  world  has  never  countenanced  that  which  is  contrary  to 
its  enlightened  moral  standard  and  it  never  will  do  so.  The  world 
has  never  reared  a  monument  to  vice  or  immorality.  No  unclean 
book  has  ever  lived.  No  immoral  picture  ever  hangs  in  the  world's 
great  galleries.  But  on  the  other  hand,  virtue,  kindness,  purity 
and  nobility  of  character  and  actions  live  eternally  in  bronze,  in 
marble,  in  story,  upon  the  screen  and  in  poetry  and  song. 

Not  only  does  L.  M.  U.  educate  the  morals  and  the  heart,  but 
it  also  diligently  attends  to  the  training  of  the  physical  body,  be- 
cause it  has  learned  that  there  is  harmony  in  the  human  make-up, 
that  an  educated  heart  and  moral  nature  add  strength  to  the  body 
and  that  a  strong  and  healthy  body  has  a  reciprocal  effect  upon 
the  heart  and  morals;  and  thus,  that  by  a  concurrent  development 
of  all  these  essentials,  can  there  be  built  up  in  the  student  a  strong 
body  and  a  sound  mind,  and  a  clean  moral  character,  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  life,  noble  enough  to  realize  one's 
place  in  life,  and  pure  enough  to  cling  only  to  that  which  is  good 
and  true  and  worth  while. 

To  these  fundamentals  L.  M.  U.  adds  during  the  years  of  a 
student's  activity  within  her  walls,  such  thorough  and  combined 
mental  and  practical  training  in  the  languages,  mathematics,  arts 
and  sciences  that  when  our  young  men  and  young  women  pass 
this  commencement  day  and  go  forth  into  the  arena  of  life,  they 
go  not  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  they  go  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  equipped  and  that  they  have  already 
learned  much  of  that  mysterious  something  which  brings  success 
to  one's  life. 
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"Maw,  If  Ye'  Don't  Hurry  Down  There,  Ye'll  Be  Too  Late" 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  has  many  callers  these  days 
seeking  information  about  the  University.  One  time  it  is  a  young 
man  or  young  woman,  desiring  to  reserve  a  room;  another  time  it 
is  an  anxious  father,  wanting  the  best  advice  about  his  son;  and 
many  another  time  it  is  a  mother,  trying  to  find  some  place  for 
her  children. 

The  other  day  a  plain  old  woman  of  the  mountains  came  into 
the  office.  She  was  directed  to  the  room  where  the  Secretary 
worked.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  percale  dress,  and  she  carried 
an  old-fashioned  satchel  that  had  seen  better  days. 

Her  first  request  was  to  know  if  she  could  find  a  job  where 
she  could  work  and  at  the  same  time  send  her  five  children  to 
school.  We  had  no  such  place.  Then  she  wanted  to  know  if  she 
could  send  her  oldest  son  to  school,  now  sixteen,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, fourteen  years  old,  and  let  them  work  out  their  expenses.  We 
were  filled  to  overflowing  with  such  cases,  and  we  kindly  explained 
we  could  do  nothing,  unless  she  had  some  money  to  pay  on  her 
children's  expenses  at  the  beginning. 

We  went  into  details  in  regard  to  the  situation,  explaining  the 
cost  of  attendance  of  one  student,  the  large  number  of  boys  on  the 
list  already  for  work,  the  inability  to  extend  the  University's  help 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  impracticability  of  a  fourteen-year- 
old  girl  earning  all  her  expenses. 

"What  you  really  need,  Mrs.  McBee,"  (but  that  was  not  the 
lady's  name)  "is  about  $50  to  start  the  children  off.  With  that 
help,  we  might  arrange  something  to  carry  them  the  rest  of  the 
way. ' ' 

"Could  you  take  a  cow  on  that?  Or  two  cows?"  And  she 
asked  the  question  eagerly. 

The  remark  brought  out  some  questions  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  he  listened  with  a  heart  bursting  with  sympathy  to  the 
story  of  the  great  life  struggle  of  a  simple  mother  of  the  hills. 

"I  have  never  had  a  chance.  Oh,  if  I  could  have  had  such  a 
school  as  this  when  I  was  growing  up!  Father  lived  just  as  far 
out  in  the  mountains  as  he  could  get.  I  have  never  felt  right 
about  that,  either.     He  had  been  an  old  soldier,  and  he  never 
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seemed  right  in  his  mind  after  the  War.  He  never  thought  much 
about  us  children,  and  I  had  only  ten  days  of  a  free  school  in  my 
life  until  I  run  away  from  home. 

"I  would  work  around  at  different  places  at  a  dollar  a  week 
during  the  time  school  was  not  going  on,  and  then  when  school 
started  I  would  go.     I  learned  a  little  this  way,  and  I  got  a  start," 

Then  Mrs.  McBee  told  us  in  a  quiet  way  how  she  had  saved 
some  money  to  go  off  to  school;  how  she  lent  it  to  a  party  who 
never  repaid  it;  how  losing  the  money  brought  despair  to  her  heart; 
and  how  only  a  mountain  mother's  existence  came  to  be  her  lot. 

"I  have  ten  children,  but  the  five  oldest  are  gone."  [She 
m.eant  that  they  were  either  married  or  working  for  themselves.] 
"Now,  I  tell  Mr.  McBee  that  we  must  educate  the  others.  He 
don't  look  at  it  like  I  do.  He  don't  care  about  sending  them  to 
school.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  But  I  do.  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  God's  world  to  give  them  the  chance  I  missed." 

We  came  back  to  the  cows.  We  said  it  might  be  arranged  to 
take  the  covv^s  on  the  account,  but  we  asked  her  about  her  husband, 
wondering  if  he  could  help  her  get  the  money.  She  thought  he 
might  do  it,  but  she  was  not  sure.  She  would  see  about  it  as  soon 
as  she  got  back  home. 

Then  we  asked  her  about  the  boy  and  the  girl.  Were  they  in 
earnest?  Were  they  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  education? 
Were  they  absolutely  worth  while?  We  were  asking  a  mother,  and 
we  knew  what  her  reply  would  be. 

But  she  was  honest  about  the  matter.  The  boy  had  not  made 
very  good  progress  in  school,  but  she  felt  sure  it  was  largely  due 
to  his  undesirable  associates  in  the  mining  camp.  She  wanted  so 
much  for  us  to  try  him.  She  believed  in  him  with  all  her  mother 
heart. 

As  for  the  girl, — here  Mrs.  McBee  was  positive.  She  said  it 
would  kill  Mary  to  tell  her  she  could  not  come  to  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial. The  hope  of  her  life  was  to  get  an  education.  For  over  three 
weeks  she  had  been  pleading  and  weeping  with  her  mother  to  go 
to  Lincoln  Memorial  and  make  arrangements  for  her. 

"Please  do.  Maw.  If  ye'  don't  hurry  down  there,  ye'U  be  too 
late." 

Mrs.  McBee  said  to  the  Secretary  that  she  just  could   not 
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stand  to  go  back  and  confess  failure.     It  would  mean  a  heart-bro- 
ken daughter. 

How  could  we  refuse?  The  final  decision  was:  "You  go  back 
and  put  this  proposition  strongly  to  Mr.  McBee,  and  you  tell  Mary 
and  the  boy  to  get  their  clothes  ready  for  school,  September  5. 
We  will  see  the  way  out  somehow." 


Dean  B.  A.  Wise  Goe«  to  Centre  College 

Dr.  Boyd  A.  Wise,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Mountain 
Herald  and  for  five  years  dean  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
will  teach  public  speaking  and  English  at  Centre  College  this 
year. 

Dr.  Wise  is  a  man  of  strong  scholarship,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  and  his  research  in  many  fields,  especially  in  Mid- 
dle and  Modern  English  has  won  the  high  approval  of  those  who 
know  the  field  of  his  efforts  and  the  results  obtained. 

He  is  an  admirable  teacher  of  English,  striking  and  effective, 
and  will  no  doubt  have  great  success  teaching  in  his  new  field. 
He  has  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  his  many  friends  for  his  success 
and  steady  advancement. 


Professor  Smith  Giren  Leave  of  Absence 

Professor  Foss  Smith,  head  of  the  geology  and  chemistry  de- 
partments, has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  He  goes  to  his  large  farm  at  Jasper,  Tenn. ,  which 
is  in  need  of  his  personal  supervision. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Smith  came  t®  Lincoln  Memorial  three 
years  ago  and  since  that  time  have  gained  a  place  of  high  esteem 
among  those  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  Professor 
Smith  has  proved  himself  a  leader  in  the  religious  and  student  ac- 
tivities of  the  University.  Mrs.  Smith  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society.  They  will  be  missed  by  a  host  of  friends  at 
Lincoln  Memorial. 
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FROM  A  MISSIONARY 

**\{  the  people  of  this  country  knew  what  you  are 
doing  and  are  trying  to  do  for  the  mountaineers  of 
this  section,  you  would  never  be  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  funds  with  which  to  expand,"  is  the  tribute 
paid  the  work  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  by 
Dr.  Erwin  H.  Richards,  for  thirty  years  a  missionary 
in  Africa,  who  spoke  at  the  chapel  exercises,  Friday, 
September  23 
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Enlisting  New  Friends 

A  little  group  of  the  students  and  workers  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  have  recently  been  busy  in  the  field  seeing  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones  and  asking  them  to  provide  for  the 
urgent  current  needs  of  the  University.  So  far  their  work  has 
been  fruitful  and  pleasant.  Their  reception  indicates  a  wonder- 
ful interest  in  the  work  in  the  mountains  and  the  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  and  value  of  the  work  of  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial. 

At  the  same  time  this  has  grown  to  be  a  large  Institution 
with  many  demands  and  the  endowment  we  now  have  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  Institution.  We 
must  enlist  more  friends  in  an  active,  energetic  and  vigorous 
way.  In  view  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  at  present,  the 
needs  of  the  Institution  must  be  placed  forward  at  this  time. 

We  are  hoping  that  every  friend  of  Lincoln  Memorial  will  feel 
in  an  earnest  way  his  privileges  and  his  opportunity  in  setting 
forward  the  work  by  his  gifts  and  enlisting  others  in  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  this  worthy  work. 

Lincoln  Memorial  is  a  pioneer  Institution  with  wholesome 
ideals  and  worthy  practices.  It  provides  training  in  all  sorts  of 
worthy  and  practical  ways  giving  the  students  not  only  ideals  and 
knowledge  but  actual  practice  in  the  accomplishment  of  work  and 
in  carrying  responsibility  so  that  any  student  who  has  worthily 
finished  his  work  here  is  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  life  as  a 
productive  citizen.  He  is  able  to  carry  and  to  aid  others  and 
needs  not  that  others  should  carry  him. 
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Revival  of  Fireside  Industries 

BY  MISS  MARY  H.  LARGE 
(Elxtension  worker  for  the  Southern  Industrial  Educational  Association,  Washington) 

To  one  whose  interest  in  the  living  conditions  in  the  Southern 
Highlands  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  period  of  personal  experience 
in  the  mountain  homes,  it  is  a  joy  to  find  a  locality  where  such 
conditions  are  keeping  pace  with  the  forward  march  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

These  dwellers  in  the  highlands  are,  as  a  rule,  keen  to  recog- 
nize the  value  and  to  adopt  any  discovery  or  invention  that  tends 
to  transform  the  "trivial  round,  the  common  task,"  from  drudgery 

into  pleasure. 

Their  primitive  practices,  though  full  of  interest,  are  the  natural 
sequence  of  long  years  of  isolation  and  are  rapidly  becoming  obso- 
lete owing  to  the  influences  of  good  schools,  the  telephone,  rural 
mail  delivery  and  better  roads. 

In  no  mountain  district  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted 
is  this  acceptance  of  modern  modes  of  living  more  apparent  than 
in  Northeastern  Tennessee.  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  Har- 
rogate, has  stretched  out  long  arms  into  the  Cumberland  fastness- 
es, and  has  drawn  many  of  the  younger  generation  into  its  halls, 
from  whence  they  have  gone  forth  with  an  up-to-date  knowledge 
of  how  best  to  make  productive  the  acres  of  the  hillside  farm. 

With  an  understanding  of  modern  business  usages,  with  the 
formation  of  hygienic  habits  and  with  an  unshakable  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  such  as  are  taught  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity universal  peace  will  some  day  be  established  on  earth. 

To  visit  the  farm  homes  in  the  tier  of  counties  adjoining  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  is  to  find  herds  of  pure  bred  cattle  and 
hogs  instead  of  the  old  scrubs  of  former  years;  to  see  tower-like 
silos  adjoining  every  well  kept  barn;  to  diseover  in  many  homes 
that  water  from  a  spring  has  been  piped  in,  so  that  the  housewife 
need  no  longer  dread  the  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  walk  for  every 
drop  of  water  wanted. 

Such  accomplishments  as  these  seem  infinitely  more  vital  and 
worth  while  than  the  ability  to  cite  a  few  extraordinary  gifted 
students,  whose  ambitions  have  been  fostered  until  they  led  them 
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far  from  the  old  homesteads  forgetful  alike  of  their  alma  mat«r 
and  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  born. 

The  lives  of  the  Cumberland  mountaineers  are  full  of  charm. 
Their  customs,  even  in  the  most  remote  corners,  by  no  means  de- 
serve a  wholesale  condemnation.  Their  unfailing  hospitality  has 
become  proverbial;  their  old  ballads  and  games  possess  interest 
raised  to  a  high  power.  Even  their  manner  of  speech  is  most 
impressive.  To  "aim"  to  do  a  thing  implies  its  immediate  per- 
formance. The  double  negative  in  their  speech  does  not  make  an 
affirmative,  but  renders  the  negative  doubly  sure.  The  accepted 
theory  for  these  peculiarities  in  speech,  their  inheritance  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,hardly  covers  all  the  unique  phrases  one  may 

sometimes  hear. 

Recently  a  woman  telling  of  a  pecunious  old  man  in  her  neigh- 
borhood who  had  been  murdered  for  his  hoarded  wealth  said: 
"He  always  was  quare.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  he'd  mize  an' 
he'd  mize  anything  he  could  get  hold  of."  The  verb  she  used  is 
obsolete  but  it  expressed  her  meaning  exactly. 

The  mountain  women,  shut  off  from  the  world  in  their  lonely 
cabins,  formerly  found  an  outlet  for  the  desire  to  create  something 
beautiful  that  is  inherent  in  every  woman  by  weaving  the  blue  and 
white  coverlets  with  their  various  names  and  drafts.  In  many 
cases  the  cotton  had  to  be  carded  and  spun  for  the  warp,  then  the 
sheep  were  sheared  and  the  wool  picked,  cleaned  and  dyed.  Af- 
terwards followed  making  the  warp,  the  tedious  job  of  winding 
the  threads  on  the  warp  beam  and  then  drawing  each  thread 
through  the  proper  needle  eye  and  space  in  the  reed.  All  this  had 
to  be  done  before  the  real  weaving  began. 

An  old  weaver  of  coverlets  was  asked  if  weaving  was  not  tire- 
some work  and  she  replied:  "No  honey,  weavin'  is  plum  easy,  but 
drawing  in  the  chain  (warp)  is  the  dickens." 

Recent  inventions  have  relieved  this  job  of  its  difficulties,  but 
the  ease  with  which  one  can  buy  machine  woven  fabrics  is  banish- 
ing the  looms  and  the  spinning  wheels  from  the  mountain  fire- 
sides. 

Handwoven  clothes  have  their  value  and  place  in  the  world 
and  a  reaction  against  the  machine  made  materials  has  already  set 
in.  The  trustees  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  recognize  this 
fact  and  propose  making  an  effort  not  only   to  encourage  the 
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weavers  in  the  nearby  homes,  but  also  to  estabHsh  a  department 
of  fireside  industries  at  the  University.  In  this  they  can  not  only 
help  reclaim  the  neglected  heritage  of  honest  craftsmanship  in  the 
mountains  around  but  also  provide  another  way  by  which  girls  wh® 
desire  an  education  can  partly  cover  their  expenses.  There  is  al- 
ways a  market  for  a  genuine  well-made  product  and  now,  when- 
discarded  heirlooms  are  being  brought  down  from  the  attic  and 
sold  for  fabulous  sums  to  the  collectors  of  the  antique,  it  seems 
especially  appropriate  that  those  industries  should  be  revived. 

An  institution  that  will  further  and  encourage  this  end  surely 
deserves  the  co-operation  of  everyone  interested  in  the  traditions! 
and  development  of  the  American  people. 


The  All  Day  Singings 

One  of  the  delightful  occasions  m  the  southern  mountains  is' 
the  all  day  singings.  In  some  localities  these  are  held  on  the  fifth 
Sunday  of  any  month  which  has  that  number.  In  other  localities 
the  Sundays  of  a  whole  month  or  more  will  be  given  to  them. 
The  first  Sunday  several  neighborhoods  will  join  in  one  church  or 
schoolhouse.  The  next  in  another  and  so  on  ending  with  a  more 
extensive  one  at  the  last. 

In  July  one  was  held  at  the  Hamilton  schoolhouse  near  here. 
People  came  from  Shawanee,  Middlesboro  and  other  places  until 
the  schoolhouse  and  yard  were  filled.  The  leader  had  taught  sing- 
ing school  in  several  of  the  communities  represented  and  the  read- 
ing of  new  hymns  was  remarkable. 

The  shaped  notes  which  are  so  much  used  in  the  mountains 
are  learned  very  quickly  so  there  are  many  singers  who  after  only 
a  few  lessons  can  read  any  song  in  any  key.  The  time,  also,  is  a 
strong  point.  The  sense  of  rhythm  is  keen  and  correct.  T^he  song 
is  always  sung  through  first  by  note  then  with  the  words.  At 
twelve  o'clock  a  most  generous  dinner  is  provided  for  all  and  m 
then  the  singing  begins  again  lasting  till  about  four  o'clock.  I 

Last  month  there  was  a  sing  at  the  Grace  Nettleton  Home,  " 
singers  coming  from  as  far  as  Clouds  and  Head-of-Barren.     They 
had  some  very  old  hymn  and  anthem  books  and  the  singing  was 
of  great  interest.     It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  of  these 
sings  in  this  community  in  the  future. 
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A  Student  at  a  Man's  Job 

Most  people  consider  preaching  at  four  churches  a  month  a 
man's  job,  and  many  people  consider  taking  full  work  in  college 
enough  for  one,  but  not  with  A.  T.  Dowless,  a  sophomore  in  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  He  goes  to  school  during  the  week  and  on  the 
week-ends  he  preaches  at  nine  different  places  each  month. 

He  preaches  at  one  church  each  Saturday  and  at  the  same 
church  the  next  morning.  In  the  afternoon  of  each  Sunday  he 
preaches  at  another  church  and  in  addition  he  finds  time  to  preach 
to  a  little  congregation  which  gathers  once  a  month  in  a  mountain 
schoolhouse. 

He  was  recently  offered  a  church  in  Knoxville  at  a  comfort- 
able salary  with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee during  the  week  and  at  another  time  a  similar  place  was 
offered  him  at  Chattanooga  with  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
University  of  Chattanooga.  He  refused,  saying  that  his  desire 
was  to  stay  with  the  people  in  the  mountains  whom  he  loved  in 
the  place  where  he  felt  be  could  do  the  most  good. 

"I  am  not  getting  as  much  out  of  school  here  as  I  could  there 
because  my  churches  take  too  much  of  my  tim.e  and  the  pay  is  not 
so  good,  but  the  attractiveness  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and 
my  interest  in  the  call  and  the  needs  of  the  little  mountain  churches 
are  the  things  that  make  me  stay,"  he  says. 

At  one  of  his  churches  l-ast  Decoration  Day  were  2.400 
people  according  to  estimates  by  local  newspaper  men.  He  had 
a  Sunday  School  of  1,100  people  at  another  of  his  little  mountain 
churches  the  second  Sunday  in  July.  On  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
July  he  had  a  children's  day  at  another  of  his  churches  and  more 
than  a  thousand  attended. 

His  church  at  New  Tazewell  is  launching  a  campaign  for  a 
new  $20,000  edicife  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  building, 
and  he  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  campaign.  At  present  he  is 
being  kept  entirely  out  of  school  on  this  account.  Through  his 
efforts  the  first  Methodist  Bishop  to  visit  Claiborne  County,  Tenn., 
was  secured  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  rally  pre- 
eeding  the  campaign. 

But  all  these  activities  have  not  taken  all  his  time  from  school 
life.     He  is   active  in  the  Christian    Endeavor  Society   and   the 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  when  he  is  at  L.  M.  U.  Last  year  he  represented  his 
school  in  an  inter-collegiate  debate  and  his  literary  society  in  an 
inter-society  debate. 

Mr.  Dowless  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  has  earned  all  the 
money  he  has  spent  in  going  to  school.  He  won  a  prize  of  $5  for 
his  excellence  in  debating  while  at  the  Washington  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. At  the  Athens  (Tenn.)  High  School  he  won  the  Bayless 
Debating  Prize,  a  $20  gold  piece. 

He  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial  fifteen  months  ago  with  enough 
money  to  pay  his  entrance  fees.  With  the  devotion  of  a  Christian 
and  with  the  determination  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  youths 
of  the  mountains,  he  set  forth  to  earn  his  way  through  college. 
It  was  not  long  until  he  was  called  to  the  first  of  his  churches,  and 
then  another  called  him  and  another  and  another  until  he  had  nine 
places  to  visit  regularly  each  month. 

He  expects  to  spend  more  time  in  school  beginning  next 
term.  He  says  he  is  going  to  take  his  A.  B.  degree  here  and  he 
expects  to  go  on  with  his  ministerial  education  in  some  religious 
school. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Osborne  Returns 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Osborne  who  was  college  pastor  at  L.  M.  U. 
during  1918  and  1919  will  return  to  us  October  20  to  take  his  old 
position.  While  here  he  made  many  friends  not  only  at  the  school 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  When  he  returns  he  will  bring  with 
him  his  family.     Two  of  his  daughters  will  enter  school. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne  took  great  interest  in  the  religious  ac- 
tivities of  the  school,  and  he  will  have  a  great  opportunity  for  use- 
fullness  this  year.  His  many  friends  at  Lincoln  Memorial  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrogate  are  much  pleased  to  welcome  him  back 
with  us. 

Industrial  Arts  Elxhibit 

By  the  gracious  courtesy  of  the  Kosmos  Club  of  Chattanooga 
six  feet  of  space  in  the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Tri-State  fair  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  L.  M.  U.  this  fall.  Although  time  for 
preparation  as  well  as  "show-room"  was  limited,  an  interesting 
exhibit  was  sent  to  the  club  members,  who  kindly  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  it. 
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From  the  woodworking  shop  went  samples  of  stools,  taborets 
and  frames.  It  was  a  cause  for  regret  that  some  well-designed 
and  well-made  desks  and  tables  could  not  be  squeezed  into  the 
packing  box  that  contained  the  smaller  things. 

The  household  economics  department  was  represented  by 
newly  made  jellies,  and  by  specimens  of  the  butcher,  maid  and 
nurse's  aprons  that  are  being  made  by  girls  of  the  University 
and  sold  by  the  merchants  of  Knoxville, 

The  department  of  arts  and  crafts  proved  itself  a  vigorous 
infant  by  sending  samples  of  hand  weaving,  embroidery  and 
other  needlecraft,  baskets,  small  articles  made  from  rhodendron 
roots,  gourds  fashioned  into  candlesticks,  vases  and  jugs,  and 
corn  shucks  braided  into  hats  and  rugs.  There  were  also  skeins 
of  handspun  flax  and  wool,  and  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  the 
flock  of  sheep  recently  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  George 
A.  Washingion  of  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn. 

A  clay  head  of  Lincoln  modelled  by  one  of  the  students  was  a 
fitting  center  around  which  all  the  other  articles  were  grouped, 
while  the  gray  and  blue  pennants  and  a  number  of  hand  lettered 
cards,  the  work  of  another  student,  amply  identified  the  exhibit. 

Before  the  Fair  opened,  orders  for  duplicates  of  many  of  the 
articles  displayed  were  received  at  the  University,  and  those  in 
charge  of  it  wrote  that  ;it  was  "really  wonderful— the  interest 
being  taken  in  the  exhibit." 


Student  Called  to  Pastorate 

The  Rev.  L,  C.  Peoples  has  been  called  to  the  full  time  pas- 
torate of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Cumberland  Gap,  following  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Lockhart  who  is  going  to  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  Baptist  Church  at  Knoxville.  Mr.  Peoples  came 
to  Lincoln  Memorial  in  June,  1920,  and  entered  the  Opportunity 
School. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  working  his  way.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  during  the  week  and  supplemented  these  earnings  with 
offerings  from  the  churches  where  he  preached  on  Sundays.  He 
often  preached  at  churches  twelve  miles  away  and  walked  both 
ways.  This  appointment  will  mean  much  to  him,  because  of  the 
added  time  he  will  be  permitted  to  put  on  his  studies. 
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Help  Through  Scholarship  Assistance 

Although  many  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  students  to 
earn  their  way  while  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  it  is  difficult 
for  a  student  to  make  enough  to  pay  all  his  expenses  and  at  the 
srme  time  give  the  proper  attention  to  his  school  work.  Lincoln 
Memorial  has  always  provided  some  scholarships,  but  our  ability 
to  supply  them  has  never  met  the  demand  of  the  earnest,  knowl- 
edge-hungry boys  and  girls  who  come  to  our  doors. 

The  commonest  form  of  scholarship  assistance  for  students  at 
L.  M.  U.  is  the  loan  scholarship,  awarded  in  amounts  of  $25  each 
as  the  student  needs  it,  with  $100  as  the  usual  allowance  for  one 
year.  This  loan  does  not  bear  interest  until  after  the  student 
leaves  school  and  has  made  the  first  renewal. 

When  the  student  receives  the  money  he  signs  a  non-negotia- 
ble note  that  he  will  pay  the  money  back  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 
The  average  student  who  is  earnest  and  worthy,  after  receiving 
this  assistance,  can  earn  the  remainder  of  his  expenses.  This  loan 
applies  only  on  tuition  and  room  rent.  The  remainder  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  student. 

Another  plan  of  assistance  is  known  as  the  work  scholarship. 
This  plan  is  intended  not  only  to  assist  the  students  who  must 
earn  their  Vk^ay,  but  also  to  provide  the  University  with  means  to 
pay  the  students  for  valuable  but  non-productive  labor,  such  as 
repairing  the  buildings  and  improving  the  grounds.  When  a  work 
scholarship  is  granted  the  student,  he  repays  by  work  while  he  is 
in  school  and  is  not  indebted  to  the  University  after  the  amount 
is  worked  out. 

This  kind  of  assistance  is  needed  vitally  because  students  need 
the  work  and  the  University  needs  to  have  the  work  done,  but 
has  no  means  by  which  to  pay  for  the  labor,  which  is  essential 
but  which  does  not  bring  the  University  any  momentary  returns. 

The  Institution  needs  practically  $16,000  yearly  in  this  kind  of 
assistance.     This  money  will  apply  on  any  expense  of  the  student. 

The  third  plan  is  the  granting  of  free  scholarships  of  $100 
each.  Each  year  the  University  has  a  few  students  who  are  so 
greatly  handicapped  financially  that  it  is  unwise  to  burden  them 
with  loans,  provided  there  is  some  way  to  care  for  their  school  ex- 
penses.   Usually  a  student  prefers  a  loan,  but  the  University,  in 
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a  few  cases,  and  whenever  the  funds  are  available,  grants  free 
scholarships  up  to  the  amount  of  $100. 

Students  who  receive  free  scholarships  must  have  proved 
themselves  absolutely  worthy  and  deserving  before  they  are  given 
the  assistance.  Repayment  of  this  fund  is  not  required  and  it 
applies  on  any  expenses  of  the  student  at  the  University.  The 
University  makes  all  awards  of  scholarships,  but  suggestions  from 
friends  about  any  student  are  always  welcome. 

The  fourth  plan  is  the  endowed  permanent  scholarship  of 
$2,000.  The  income  from  the  $2,000  is  given  some  student  each 
year  in  the  nature  of  a  free  scholarship.  The  University  has  a 
number  of  $1,250  endowed  scholarships,  but  student  expenses  have 
increased  to  the  extent  that  we  consider  the  income  from  $2,000 
about  sufficient  to  care  for  one  student  one  year.  The  student 
must  supplement  this  by  his  earnings  or  other  assistance. 

Endowed  scholarships  may  be  named  by  the  donor,  and  a  bene- 
factor can  hardly  find  a  better  way  of  investing  in  humanity  than 
by  endowing  a  scholarship  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  Think 
of  the  marvelous  results  of  this  $2,000  after  fifty  years  of  service. 
The  beneficiaries  who  have  assimilated  the  education  purchased 
by  the  income  from  this  scholarship  will  wield  an  untold  influence 
in  the  civic,  economic  and  social  betterment  of  our  country. 


Red  Cross  Organized 

A  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  was  organized  here  Thursday, 
September  15.  following  an  address  by  Alexander  Johnson,  nation- 
al Red  Cross  worker,  on  Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing in  the  Auditorium. 

The  territory  to  be  covered  by  the  chapter,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  "Powells  Valley  (Tennessee)  Chapter  of  the  Am.er- 
ican  Red  Cross"  will  be  Claiborne  County  north  of  the  Powells 
River  and  Cumberland  Gap  in  Virginia  as  well  as  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tenn. 

The  national  headquarters  will  send  a  community  nurse  to 
work  for  six  weeks  and  it  is  expected  that  the  local  chapter  will 
raise  funds  to  keep  her  after  that  time. 

J.  H.  Rector  of  Harrogate  was  elected  temporary  chairman 
and  Prof.  Elmer  P.  Barr  of  the  University  was  chosen  temporary 
secre  tary  -  treasurer. 
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Agriculture 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
has  begun  its  fail  term's  work  in  fine  shape.  A  large  and  inter- 
ested group  of  students  is  registered  in  both  the  academy  and 
college  courses. 

The  usual  subjects  are  being  offered,  and  in  addition  a  teach- 
er-training course  in  vocational  agriculture  which  is  proving  very 
popular  and  interesting.  This  course  is  offered  to  seniors  in  the  col- 
lege agricultural  course  who  will  probably  be  teaching  agriculture 
next  year  in  some  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Other  courses 
being  given  are  farm  crops,  entomology,  dairying,  orcharding  and 
biology.  Soils  will  be  offered  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms, 
as  well  as  animal  pathology,  principles  of  breeding  and  agricul- 
tural bacteriology. 

Assisting  in  the  teaching  work  this  year  are  Horace  L.  Davis, 
a  senior  in  agriculture,  and  T.  L.  Mayes,  a  junior  in  the  agricul- 
tural course.  Mr.  Davis  has  had  a  year  experience  in  teaching 
academy  classes  in  agriculture  at  Lincoln  Memorial  and  is  prov- 
ing an  able  teacher.  Mr.  Mayes  promises  to  develop  into  one  of 
the  best  teachers  of  elementary  biology  we  have  yet  had  in  the 
department.  Both  of  these  young  men  are  gaining  valuable  ex- 
perience as  well  as  rendering  a  distinct  service  to  L.  M.  U. 

We  feel  that  we  are  unusually  fortunate  in  our  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture.  Our  fully  equipped  farm, 
with  its  splendid  dairy  barn  and  herd,  the  poultry  plant,  all  make 
possible  the  very  highest  type  of  vocational  instruction.  Here 
the  student  learns  to  a  large  extent  by  doing.  We  are  training 
young  men  in  the  essential  operations  of  the  farm  and  developing 
an  interest  in  farm  life  and  in  successful  modern  methods  of 
farming. 

A  few  days  ago  representatives  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  in  charge  of  the  work  for  disabled  soldiers,  vis- 
ited our  institution  and  spent  more  than  half  a  day  with  the  w'riter 
in  inspecting  our  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  possible  that  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  us  for  training  in 
Agriculture  in  the  near  future.  The  Federal  inspectors  said  our 
equipment  and  location  surpassed  that  of  any  other  school  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  that  the  soldiers  who  originally  came  from 
the  mountains  would  feel  more  at  home  here  and  do  better  work 
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than  in  some  larger  institution. 

If  arrangements  can  be  made,  these  men  will  be  registered 
in  vocational  agriculture,  each  with  a  very  definite  object  in  view. 
Some  will  be  trained  for  dairy  herdsmen,  some  for  milk  testers, 
others  for  orchardists  and  gardeners,  and  still  others  for  general 
farming.  Each  student  muse  know  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do 
and  be,  and  then  lose  no  time  in  reaching  that  objective. 

Of  the  three  graduates  last  spring,  two  are  teaching  agricul- 
ture and  the  third  is  demonstrating  farm  machinery  for  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company.  One  of  the  teachers  is  in  Florida 
while  the  other  remains  in  his  native  state,  Tennessee.  Miss  Lena 
Wells,  a  former  assistant  in  biology,  is  now  teaching  domestic 
science  in  the  township  high  school  at  Equality,  Illinois.  We  feel 
that  in  a  small  way  we  have  helped  these  young  people  get  started 
in  pleasant  and  profitable  work.  We  wish  them  every  success, 
and  feel  sure  that  they  will  reflect  credit  on  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  and  on  the  department  of  agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Club  will  reorganize  this  year  with  a  definite 
aim  in  view,  that  of  doing  extension  work  among  the  farmers  of 
this  and  surrounding  counties.  Much  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  talks  and  demonstrations  to  be  delivered  during  the 
winter  months. 

County  Agent  "Lon"  Harmon  has  offered  a  prize  this  year  in 
the  agricultural  department,  leaving  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  those  in  charge  of  the  department. 

We  have  suggested  that  a  prize  be  offered  for  the  best  all- 
round  work  in  agriculture,  or  for  the  best  work  in  stock  judging, 
in  demonstration  or  any  other  phase  of  work.  He  is  the  first 
graduate  of  the  agricultural  department,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  graduates  of  the  institution. 


Athletics  at  Lincoln  Memorial 

The  symmetrical  education  of  mind  and  body  have  always 
been  given  paramount  consideration  at  Lincoln  Memorial.  While 
the  mind  is  being  educated  the  body  must  not  be  neglected. 
About  three-fourths  of  our  students  work  a  part  or  all  of  their 
way  and  thus  learn  practical  trades  such  as  printing,  gardening, 
dairying,     poultry    raising    and     the      like,      yet     there     are 
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many  who  find  some  time  to  spend  in  athletics. 

This  year  the  work  which  the  University  can  furnish  students 
has  diminished,  because  of  lackof  funds  withwhich  to  pay  for  it. 
For  this  reason  more  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  promote  phy- 
sical training  among  the  students.  More  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  the  college  spirit  as  oppose  to  the  society  spirit  in  the  past 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  inter-society  track  meets. 

Prof.  Elmer  P.  Barr,  a  man  with  several  years  experience  in 
all  branches  of  athletics,  is  director  of  athletics  along  with  his 
other  duties  as  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Academy  Department. 

Roy  Byrd,  one  of  our  star  baseball  players  for  several  years,  has 
returned  and,  as  assistant  coach,   he  will  train  the  baseball  team. 
The  boys  have  been  active  in  practice  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  practice  games  with  nearby  towns  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Physical  training  classes  have  been  started  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Girls'  basketball  practice  has  already  started  and  the  boys 
will  start  their  practice  soon.  Prof.  E.  E.  Stretcher  will  be  boys' 
basketball  coach.  The  girls  are  playing  practice  games  between 
different  groups.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
several  games  with  nearby  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Tennis  is  also  played  at  Lincoln  Memorial.  We  have  three 
tennis  courts,  and  every  evening  after  work  hours  a  group  of 
teachers  and  students  can  be  seen  playing  tennis,  thus  fitting 
themselves  better  for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 


Homer  Tarwater  Goes  to  Jellico 

Homer  Tarwater,  for  a  long  time  in  charge  of  our  printing 
department,  has  gone  to  Jellico  to  become  assistant  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Jellieo  Carry-On.  He  was  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  but  he  came  back  to  us  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  He 
is  a  man  of  real  skill  and  artistic  ability.  Although  severing  his 
actual  relations  with  the  University,  Mr.  Tarwater  will  remain  a 
friend  of  the  institution  and  will  do  great  service  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  his  new  field. 

In  his  place  here,  Earle  Carr  will  take  charge  of  the  printing 
department.  Mr.  Carr  is  a  student  who  has  learned  the  trade  in 
our  print  shop,  largely  under  Mr.  Tarwater's  instruction,  and  we 
have  reason  to  expect  great  things  of  him. 
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Tennessee  D.  A.  R.  Hall  U  Dedicated 

Formal  dedication  of  the  Tennessee  D.  A.  R.  Hall,  made 
possible  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tennessee  Daughters  of  the 
Americal  Revolution  in  raising  $25,000  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  structure  took  place  Saturday,  November  5,  in 
the  presence  of  forty  delegates  to  the  state  convention  which 
has  just  closed  in  Knoxville  and  a  large  group  of  students, 
teachers  and  people  of  the  community. 

The  delegates  were  met  at  Arthur  at  10:50  and,  after  a 
short  tour  of  the  grounds  visiting  the  various  industries  of  the 
school,  all  assembled  at  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall  for  the  dedicaiton 
ceremony.  Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple,  retiring  state  regent,  who 
gave  freely  of  her  time  and  means  to  make  the  building  pos- 
sible and  who  is  perhaps  more  largely  responsible  for  the  D.  A. 
R.'s  success  in  raising  the  money  than  any  one,  delivered  the 
dedicatory  address. 

"This  occasion  is  one  of  such  significance  to  me  that  there 
are  not  words  with  which  to  express  my  feelings,"  she  said. 
"I  can  hardly  realize  that  a  thing  for  which  we  have  worked 
for  such  a  long  time  is  now  a  reality.  The  co-operation  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  has  been  wonderful  and  we  have  something  now  that 
symbolizes  our  efforts,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  putting  into  the 
lives  of  young  men,  who  from  this  time  are  our  young  men, 
something  that  will  inspire  them  and  help  them  in  carrying 
forward  from  year  to  year  the  thing  for  which  we  are  working 
The  boy  who  lives  in  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall  will  become  from  that 
moment  a  D.  A.  R.  son. 
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"We  have  worked  hard  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are 
nov/  able  to  look  upon  a  building  which  will  give  the  boys 
of  the  mountains  a  place  to  stay  while  they  are  attending  this 
University.  This  University  is  a  great  opportunity  and  means 
so  much  to  the  mountain  people  of  Tennessee.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  be  here  and  look  upon  the  building  for  which 
we  have  already  secured  money  for  completing  Women  from 
all  over  Tennessee  have  helped  in  this  work,  one  from  the 
West,  one  from  the  East  and  one  from  the  Middle,  have  direct- 
ed the  work  in  their  respective  sections." 

Mrs.  John  Cantrell,  of  Chattanooga,  representing  East 
Tennessee,  was  called  upon  and  she  said,  "This  is  our 
work  and  it  thrills  me  as  I  stand  before  this  magnificent  build- 
ing which  represents  some  part  I  have  had  in  the  work.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  state  regent,  Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple, 
because  she  was  the  one  who  inspired  us." 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hicks,  of  Nashville,  speaking  for  Middle 
Tennessee,  said,  "I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  perfectly  de- 
lighted I  am  to  be  with  you  and  to  see  this  building  which  is 
the  fruits  of  our  labors.  Nashville  has  had  a  part  in  raising 
the  money  to  increase  the  dormitory  capacity  here  for  students, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  and  others  from  Nash- 
ville who  have  had  a  part  in  this  great  work,  and  if  Nashville 
can  do  anything  for  you  at  any  time,  let  us  know  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  be  delighted  in  doing  anything  we  can  to  set 
forward  the  work  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University." 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Bryan,  of  the  Commodore  Perry  Chapter  of 
Memphis,  spoke  for  West  Tennessee-  She  said,  in  part,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  this  beautiful  building  on  the  campus  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  which  represents  the  labors  throughout  the 
state  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Education 
in  Tennessee  is  something  that  touches  our  hearts  when  we 
think  of  the  great  needs  and  I  am  glad  that  this  building  will 
do  much  to  give  an  opportunity  to  boys  who  are  seeking  an 
education,  since  it  will  give  them  a  place  to  stay. 

"One  of  the  great  things  anyone  can  do  for  his  state  is  to 
help  educate  its  people  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  that  I  have 
had  in  helping  in  my  humble  way  to  do  something  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  mountain  people  of  Tennessee,  by  assisting  in  a 
small  way  in  furnishing  funds  for  the  cFectien  of  this  building 
which  will  give  several  boys  a  place  to  stay  while  they  are  se- 
curing an  education.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  have 
a  part  in  something  that  means  better  citizenship  for  our  stiTte 
and  to  be  able  to  encourage  the  lives  of  120  boys,  not  only  this 
year,  but  as  time  flows  along,  this  opportunity  will  reach  far 
into  the  future.  Everything  that  is  high  and  noble  should  char- 
acterize our  educational  institutions,  and  I  hope  tha't  through 
our  efforts,  everything  that  is  high  and  noble  wiW  be  kept  be- 
fore the  young  people  here  and  that  they  will  go  away  with  the 
high  ideals  to  make  good  citizens." 

Judge  J.  H.  S.  Morison  ©f  Cumberland  Gap,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  accepted  the  building  for  Lincola 
Memorial  University.  "I  want  to  say  to  you  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  when  I  see  this  splendid  building  here  on 
the  campus  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  in  the  midst  of 
these  beautiful  valleys,  on  the  sides  of  these  mountains  and 
hills,  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  boys  from  this  section, 
that  it  is  furnishing  a  place  for  a  great  many  boys  who  need  an 
opportunity  to  develop  and  awaken  in  themselves  the  great  op- 
portunity which  knocks  at  least  once  on  every  gate.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  we  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given.     *     *     * 

"I  wish  te  say  that  not  only  do  the  officials  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  accepjt  this  gift,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  the  name 
of  all  connected  with  the  institution  in  any  way  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  this  community,  and  for  generations  and  gene- 
rations yet  unborn,  that  you  have  made  a  wonderful  gift,  and 
one  that  will  do  much  to  aid  us  all  in  the  uplift  of  American 
civilization  for  years  to  come,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  struggle  340U  have  made  in  order  that  this 
may  be  accomplished." 

Following  the  dedicatory  services  a  luncheon  was  given 
at  Norton  Hall  for  the  guests.  At  1 :30  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  aiuditorium.  Zack  Q.  Myers  made  a  short  speech 
of  appreciation  for  the  student*.  "  I  can  voice  the  sentiment  of 
every  student  at  Lincoln  Memorial  when  I  say  that  we  are  proud 
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for  what  you  have  done  for  us  and  for  the  great  struggle  and 
a«r\^ice  you  have  put  forward  for  education,"  he  said,  "We 
realize  that  you  have  been  prompted  by  high  ideals  and  as 
we  think  of  this  it  inspires  us  to  try  to  live  up  to  these  high 
standards." 

Short  talks  were  made  by  Mrs-  Anthony  Wayne  Cook  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  William  Reynolds  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Lewis  of  Bristol,  Va.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson  of  Knoxville, 
Mrs.  K  S.  Gillentine  of  Murfreesboro,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Patton  of 
Memphis. 

The  degree  of  Doc4;or  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Miss 
Mary  Boyce  Temple  for  services  rendered  by  her  for  education. 
As  a  recognition  of  the  work  of  IVfrs.  Robert  Burns  Parker  of 
Knoxville,  Mrs.  Hubbell  presented  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  number  of  the  guests 
went  to  Cumberland  Gap  to  see  the  Daniel  Boone  marker,  re- 
turning to  the  train  which  left  for  Knoxville  at  3  o'clock. 


The  People  We  Serve 

If  you  want  to  see  America  as  it  was  before  the  colonists 
feught  for  independence,  go  to  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina-  The  people  of  this 
little  c'orner  of  the  country  have  been  living  in  a  section  which 
hardly  knows  there  is  a  world  beyond. 

The  region  contains  hundreds  of  young  people  who  have 
just  got  their  first  touch  of  education  from  the  rapidly  growing 
free  schools  and  who  have  heard  for  the  first  time  the  call  of 
ambition.  They  are  yearning  for  an  education,  they  are  long- 
ing for  the  opportunity  to  get  out  into  the  world  and  bring  back 
enlightenment  to  their  mountain  haunts. 

These  young  people  have  no  money  and  their  parents  have 
none.  Their  only  hope  for  an  education  lies  in  their  success  in 
finding  a  place  where  they  can  work  their  way  through  school, 
but  they  have  no  trade  and  they  find  this  hard  te  do-  For  an 
education  these  boys  and  girls  are  dependent  up©n  some  place 
where  they  can  go  to  school  cheaply  and  at  the  same  time  do 
enough  unskilled  work  to  pay  the  small  amount  it  costs  to  de- 
fray their  expenses. 
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With  these  things  in  view,  a  genuine  desire  to  help  the 
people  of  the  mountains  obtain  some  of  the  privileges  which  he 
had  himself  enjoyed,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  to  Abraham 
Linceln  that  he  would  remember  the  people  of  this  section, 
General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  founded  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  at  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  near  Cumberland  Gap,  "to 
make  education  possible  for  the  children  of  the  humble  com- 
mon folk  of  America." 

With  the  sanitarium  of  an  abandoned  health  resort  and 
some  surrounding  land  the  school  first  op.ened  its  doors  in  1897 
with  courses  not  going  above  the  high  school  grade  and  with 
a  meagre  enrollment. 

This  little  school  has  grown  until  now  it  has  a  farm  of 
760  acres  of  blue  grass  land,  a  mountain  forestry  tract  of  2,080 
acres,  ten  large  buildings,  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  a  modern  stock 
and  dairy  barn,  a  well-equipped  dairy,  a  rapidly  developing 
poultry  department  and  a  department  for  metal  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  college  department  giving  degrees  in  Arts,  Science, 
Agriculture  and  Music 

Over  seven  hundred  students  come  yearly  to  this  schoo!, 
and  of  that  number,  accordiitg  to  a  recent  analysis,  71  per 
cent  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  To  accommodate 
such  students  the  industrial  activities  of  the  school  furnish  re- 
munerative empTIoyment  and  abundant  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical training  in  the  various  trades  and  crafts.  These  students 
earn  while  they  learn  and  because  of  the  power  that  is  put  into 
their  hands  while  they  are  at  school  they  are  able  after  leaving 
not  only  to  secure  immediate  and  profitable  employment  but 
also  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  profession  which  they  have  chosen. 
Since  the  students  earn  the  dollars  thai  go  into  their  education 
the  serious  atmosphere  permeates  the  whole  college  life.  Re- 
cently there  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial  a  student  who  has  been 
to  several  other  schools  in  the  country.  After  attending  a  few 
days  he  said :  "This  is  the  funniest  place  I  ever  saw,  the  students 
all  mean  business  here." 

Lincoln  Memorial  provides  for  the  student  living  whece  he 
cannot  finish  his  elementary  education  in  the  rural  schooi,  it 
oflferg  High  School  education  to  the  boys  and  girlg  who  have 
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no  auch  opportunity  in  their  home  county,  it  carries  the  young 
men  and  young  women  through  the  standard  college  courses 
in  letters  science,  music  and  agriculture  and  does  this  for  the 
atutient  without  means  as  well  as  for  the  student  with  plenty. 


Religious  Life  of  the  Students 

The  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial are  centered  on  the  strong  and  rapid  development  of  the 
student,  p'hysically,  morally  and  mentally.  Being  distinctly  a 
Christian  institution,  although  non-sectarian,  it  develops  strong 
religious  tendencies  in  the  students.  Practically  every  im- 
portant Protestant  denomination  is  represented  on  the  faculty 
and  there  is  no  teacher  who  is  not  a  member  of  some  church. 

There  are  no  chjarches  in  Harrogate  and  the  people  of  the 
town  and  vicinity  depend  upon  the  University  for  religious  ser- 
vices. The  University  provides  Sunday  school  and  church 
services  in  th«  auditorium  for  the  people  of  the  community  as 
well  as  for  the  students. 

The  religious  activities  are  led  by  the  college  pastor, 
the  Rev.  H-  G-  Osborne.  At  Sunday  school  all  meet  together 
for  a  short  devotional  service,  after  which  they  are  divided  into 
classes  taught  by  teachers  in  the  University.  Then  come  thv; 
church  sen'ices.  Usually  the  college  pastor  preaches,  some- 
times a  minister  from  a  nearby  town  and  often  some  member 
of  the  faculty  fills  the  place,  Prof.  J.  H.  Moore,  Prof.  J.  M. 
Nicholson  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Gray  all  being  ordained  ministers. 

Each  Sunday  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  thpe  Y.  W-  C.  A.  have 
regular  meetings  and  discHss  religious  topics  especially  as  they 
are  related  to  the  problems  of  the  student.  In  the  middle  of 
the  morning  »f  each  school  day  1;he  students  pause  from  their 
studies  and  meet  together  for  short  devotional  ser\'ices  at 
chapel. 

Two  courses  in  Bil5le  are  offered,  one  for  college  and  one 
for  academy  students.  Many  of  the  students,  who  intend  to 
^pend  their  lives  in  the  ministry,  make  a  part  of  their  expenses 
by  preaching  on  the  week-enda.  Some  of  the  teachers  also 
work  in  the  neighboring  churches  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
Siuientsiurrounded  by  the  wholesome  infkieHces  offered 
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by  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  receiving  the  close  per- 
sonal touch  of  consecrated  faculty  members,  tegether  with  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  which  comes  from  the  college  pas- 
tor, are  l«d  toward  Christianity  and  are  given  a  breadth  of  re- 
ligioHS  vision  which  can  only  come  from  contact  with  worth- 
while men  and  women-  The  personality  of  the  teachers  and 
the  treatmeni  of  the  entire  curriculum  is  such  that  the  dom- 
inant result  is  a  clarification  of  life  purposes  an'd  the  develop- 
ment of  social  and  moral  responsibility. 

The  Opportunity  School 

One  of  the  remarkable  departments  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  is  the  Opportunity  School.  There  are  many  young 
men  and  young  women  in  this  region  whose  education  has  been 
retarded  for  various  reasons,  mostly  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
H  good  public  school  system,  yet  who  are  in  earnest  in  their 
desire  ior  an  education. 

They  are  not  prepared  to  enter  High  School  and  because 
of  their  age  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  any  public  school 
in  the  country.  Rather  than  go  to  school  with  the  younger  peo- 
ple, even  if  that  opportunity  were  offered,  they  would  leave 
OiT  their  educaftion.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  older  students 
to  fit  into  the  course  arranged  for  the  younger  ones.  These  peo- 
ple welcome  an  oppi.ortunity  to  go  to  school  with  people  of  their 
own  age  and  are  glad  to  ta-lce  the  work  for  which  they  are  pre- 
pared It  is  for  this  class  of  students  that  the  Opportunity  School 
is  provided. 

All  available  si>ace  in  the  Opportunity  School  room  is  fill- 
ed with  desks  and  every  desk  is  occupied.  The  principal,  Prof. 
J.  M.  Nicholson,  asks  "What  shall  I  do  for  the  others  who  are 
asking  for  admission?  We  could  have  three  hundred  pupils 
in  the  Opportunity  School  if  we  only  had  the  room"  Lincoln 
Memorial  has  sufficient  dormitory  room,  now,  to  accomodate 
several  more  students,  but  the  need  for  new  quarters  for  the 
Opportunity  School  is  great 

During  August  as  an  expression  of  her  interest  and  good 
will  toward  the  department,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sims,  of  Knoxville. 
prepared  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  principal  who  was  away. 
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She  had  the  ceiling  recalcimined,  the  woodwork  reramished, 
the  blackboards  reslated  and  everything  put  in  first  class  con- 
dition- To  her  the  principal  is  gratefnl  and  also  to  Dr.  Lucia 
E.  Danforth,  who  gave  a  typewriter  and  to  Miss  Myra  S-  Young 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  gave  an  atlas. 

We  are  trying  to  show  our  appreciation  for  these  things 
by  working  just  a  little  bit  harder  and  by  consecrating  ourselv- 
eg  a  little  more  fully  to  the  work. 


Armistice  Day  Celebration 

The  Armistice  Day  program  was  opened  at  Lincoln  Me- 
morial this  year  by  the  audience  singing  "America."  The  Rev. 
H.  G.  Osborne,  the  colleg-e  pastor,  read  the  scripture  and  led 
in  prayer.  Then  followed  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  the 
audience  and  a  solo  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Denny. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  P.  Martin,  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Mid- 
dlesboro^  delivered  the  address-  He  spoke  commemorating  the 
spirit  of  the  American  soldiers  in  the  World  War  and  told  of 
the  part  such  institutions  as  Lincoln  Memorial  were  playing  in 
the  afterwar  adjustments  and  in  teaching  those  ideals  that 
would  tend  to  make  the  war  not  fough.t  in  vain. 

The  Rev.  L.  C-  Peoples,  a  student,  was  called  upon.  He 
took  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  touching  the  flag  with  the  other, 
he  pronounced  them  his  two  best  friends.  The  Rev*  Mr.  Peo- 
ples then  explained  some  of  the  war  relics  which  were  used  in 
the  decoratiorfS. 

The  program  was  closed  with  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  sung  by  the  audience  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  as  a  holiday  to  the 
students  and  workers. 


The  Musical   Club's   Hallowe'en   Program 

The  Musical  Club  of  Lincoln  Memorial  had  its  opening 
meeting  the  last  Wednesday  afternoon  of  October.  As  usual, 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Hallo-we'en  party  and  a  general  invi- 
tation was  given  every  one  to  attend.    The  program  was  made 
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up  of  witch-like  and  groanish'  iitusic. 

Decorations  were  witches,  Jack-©'-Ianterna  and  autumn 
leaves.  The  refreshments  were  coffee  and  doughnuts  which 
were  made  by  the  domestic  science  girls-  Hallowe'en  games 
were  played,  and  altogether  it  made  a  pleasant  opening  for 
the  year's  programs. 

Faculty  Burlesque 

I  wonder  if  there  is  one  of  us  who  does  not  wish  for  a 
valet  whose  special  task  it  would  be  to  tell  us  the  truth  about 
ourselves,  or,  if  not  a  valet,  a  Mentor,  or  a  Giftie,  or  a  Nathan 

The  wishes  of  th'e  faculty  of  Lincoln  Memorial  have  beefn 
fulfilled.  A  faculty  burlesque,  given  by  the  men's  literary 
societies,  was  one  of  the  funniest  and  Best  enjoyed  things  of 
the  fall  term. 

Thene  were  three  parts:  a  morning  exercise,  two  class 
room  periods,  and  a  faculty  meeting.  The  star  of  the  evening 
was  Mr^  Cope  as  President  Hubbell-  His  smooth,  well-rounded 
voice,  his  carefully  turned  phrases,  his  fon-dness  for  adjectives, 
his  manner  of  locating  different  groups,  his  account  of  his 
travels  and  observations — all  these  made  a  President  Hubbell 
so  lifelike  that  a  new  or  a  fairly  new  student  might  have  been 
deceived  in  the  identity. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a  fine  Dr.  Gray,  with  his  nose  glasses,  his 
rapid  speech  with  no  waste  o'f  time,  and  his  departure  fbefore 
the  end  of  the  exercises. 

Mr.  Shanks  was  an  excellent  mimic  of  Mr.  Nicholson's 
Georgia  pronounciation  and  manner  of  reading. 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  little  longer  winded  than  Dean  Ford,  but  he 
was  also  good.  Mr.  Barr'g  crossing  of  his  arms,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's thoughtful  and  rather  melancholy  attitude  when  at  rest, 
all  were  most  lifelike- 

The  women  teachers  were  equally  well  represented  by 
the  boys,  who  had  borrowed  clothing  from  their  doubles.  Mr. 
Brown  rather  accentuated  Miss  Buffum's  erectness  and  dis- 
gust with  bluffers  and  "intellectual  hoboes."  Mr.  Davis  moved 
with  the  stiffness  which  characterizes  Dr.  Danforth  and  aang 
h«r  favorite,  "Frew  Jacques," 
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Mr.  Prewitt  was  an  attractive  Mrs.  Grannis,  but  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, who  made  a  very  attractive  girl,  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  looking  in  a  pocket  glass  and  powder  his  nose  during 
chapel,  whereas  every  one  knows  that  the  youngest  member 
of  the  faculty.  Miss  Irwin,  is  likewise  qne  of  the  most  rigidly 
circumspect,  and  would  go  through  torture  rather  than  powder 
in  chapel. 

The  faculty  women  sent  huge  b«uquets  k)  their  represen- 
tatives and  appeared  in  evening  dress  to  honor  the  occasion. 
And  while  the  students  and  visitors  enjoyed  the  burlesque, 
there  was  no  one  who  enjoyed  it  so  thoroughly  as  the  satirized 
members  of  the  faculty. 


Spence-Tarwater  Wedding 

Arley  N.  Spence,  a  member  of  our  office  force,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Tarwater,  a  former  student  at  Lincoln  Memorial,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Henry  Tarwater,  of 
Sevierville,  Tuesday,  October  18. 

After  a  week's  stay  in  Sevierville  they  returned  to  Lincoln 
Memorial,  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  students  in  the  audi- 
torium with  a  reception.  Mrs,  Hubb^ll  gave  a  receptiton  for 
them  at  her  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spence  will  occupy  the  "Lodg€,"  near  Norton 
HaH. 


"I 


•Don't  Tell  My  Folk*  Where  I  Am!" 

A  splendid  figure  he  made  as  he  presented  himself  at 
the  University  Office  one  morning  shortly  after  school  had 
opened  in  September.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  mountain  youth 
whose  principal  asset  was  his  two  strong  arms. 

He  was  a  boy  of  about  nineteen,  poorly  but  neatly  dressed. 
His  eyes  were  clear,  his  voice  was  firm,  and  every  movement  of 
his  body  bespoke  a  love  of  the  great  outdoors-  How  earger  he 
was!     How  earliest  I 

We  were  interested  in  him  at  once  for  we  saw  in  him  the 
kind  that  "makes  good" 

As  mountain  boys  and  girls  are,  he  was  reticent  and  it  was 
only  by  tactful  cjwestioning  that  we  drew  him  out  to  tell  us  the 
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story  of  his  ambitions,  of  his  plans,  of  his  burning  desire  for 
an  education. 

"I  was  born  and  reared,"  he  told  us,  "in  a  little  place  situ- 
ated between  the  Massanutton  and  Blue  Ridges  of  Virginia. 
All  my  life  I  have  dreamed  of  the  time  when  I  should  have  an 
education  so  that  I  could  be  of  real  value  to  the  world  and  to 
my  people.  My  home  folks  do  not  want  me  to  go  to  school. 
They  think  I  have  all  the  education  I  need.  The  thing  for  me 
to  do,  they  say,  is  to  go  to  work,  but    I  can't  see  it  that  way. 

"I  was  determined  to  go  to  school  this  fall.  I  had  learned 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  through  a  boy  who  had  been 
there  and  what  he  told  me  made  me  decide  that  your  school 
was  the  place  for  me. 

"But  how  could  I  go  without  any  money  at  all,  not  even 
enough  to  pay  my  train  fare?  That  was  a  big  problem  and  I 
knew  I  had  to  solve  it ! 

"I  knew  several  boys  who  had  been  selling  maps  during  the 
summer  and  in  that  way  were  earning  money  to  help  pay  their 
expenses  in  school.  Why  couldn't  I  do  that?  At  least,  I  could 
try  my  luck.  Soon  I  was  travelling  by  bicycle  selling  maps  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia ;  and  the  conditions  I  saw  there  only 
strengthened  my  desire  for  an  education.  So  many  of  the 
people  could  not  read  or  write — so  many  did  not  know  what 
a  map  was  or  what  it  was  for. 

"For  awhile  I  was  not  successful.  My  shirts  gave  out  and 
what  little  money  I  had  did,  too.  It  was  discouraging  but 
later  business  began  to  pick  up  and  I  sold  a  great  many  maps. 
My  experience  selling  maps  was  really  an  education  in  itself 
and  I  earned  enough  money  to  bring  me  here  and  to  start  me 
in  school.  All  the  money  I  have  I  made  it  with  the  hope  of 
'beginning  my  education  at  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  rest  I 
must  work  out!" 

And  he  is  working  it  out!  Earnest,  eager,  determined,  he 
is  now  making  his  expenses  at  the  University  by  firing  one  of  the 
dormitory  furnaces.  He  is  an  untiring  worker  and  an  excellent 
student.  True  son  of  the  mountains,  he  is  the  type  of  manhood 
that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  striving  to  help  in  the  best 
possible  way. 
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The  University  needs  substantial  assistance  in  its  plans 
for  these  stalwart  youths.  What  it  did  for  one  boy  it  cannot  do 
for  others;  it  has  the  work  but  it  has  more  boys  now  who  are 
wanting  work  than  it  has  money  to  pay. 

Will  you  not  help  us  in  our  plans  for  this  splendid,  pure- 
blooded  boy  whose  only  hope  for  a  broad  helpful,  practical 
education  lies  in  Lincoln  Memorial  University? 


How  Shall  We  Answer  This  Without  Fxinds  for  Student  Labor? 

"Gentlemen : 

"Having  just  heard  of  your  splendid  school,  I  am  writing 
you  in  regard  to  an  orphan  boy  who  is  in  great  need  of  training 
at  this  time.  We  are  doing  missionary  work  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia,  and  have  taken  his  baby  brother  and  five-year-old 
;sister  in  our  home,  but  as  this  boy  is  fifteen  years  of  age  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  the  training  he  needs.  He 
has  never  had  a  chance,  is  only  in  the  first  reader,  and  we  feel 
very  desirous  to  place  him  in  your  school  for  we  understand  it 
to  be  a  school  of  great  benefit  to  just  such  boys. 

"We  would  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  could  do  for 
this  orphan  boy.  We  understand  they  can  work  their  way 
through,  and  as  we  receive  no  salary  we  are  not  in  position 
to  pay.  for  him.  If,  however,  you  find  it  impossible  to  take  him, 
could  you  kindly  advise  us  of  any  place  where  we  might  be  able 
to  send  him." 
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I  am  deeply  interested  in  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. No  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  memorv 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  through  the  building  of  an 
institution  which  means  so  much  for  belter  citizen- 
ship.—Leonard  A.  Wood 
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Our  Need  — Your  Opportunity 

\f  For  several  years  the  financial  interests  of  Lincoln  Memorial 

')  University  have  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  its  friends.  There 
'I  have  been  many  worthy  and  necessary  additions:  land  has  been 
added  to  the  farm:  the  forest  tract  has  been  acquired;  the  great 
spring  in  King  Solomon's  Cave  and  a  water  supply  has  been  se- 
cured: dormitories,  a  great  barn,  and  other  necessary  buildings 
have  been  erected;  but  there  has  always  been  the  over-shadowing 
need  of  money  for  current  expenses. 

In  these  years  there  has  been  secured  an  Endowment  Fund 
of  $648,000.  The  larger  share  of  this  is  prodmctive  but  a  part  pro- 
vides a  sinking  fund  to  meet  obligations  made  in  earlier  years. 
Large  credit  for  securing  this  Fund  is  due  to  the  devotion  and  gen- 
erosity of  Dr.  F.  A.  Seiberling.  In  recent  months  the  demands 
of  his  own  business  have  largely  occupied  his  time  and  attention 
but  he  still  finds  time  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  the  Institution  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
the  investment  of  our  endowment,  and  in  many  other  ways  he 
promotes  at  Lincoln  the  work  so  dear  to  his  heart.  He  has  been 
and  is  a  great  friend  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

The  University  is  now  at  the  place  where  the  need  is  most  ur- 
gent and  the  opportunities  very  great  for  growth  and  service. 
The  years  have  been  fruitful  and  helpful  to  the  growing  institu- 
tion but  the  sacrifices  made  by  many  of  the  teachers  and  workers 
are  such  as  to  rob  them  of  years  in  their  lives  and  make  them  less 
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potent  and  less  useful  than  they  might  have  been. 

Now  this  must  change! 

Recently  Senator  Coleman  du  Pont,  a  generous  contributor  to 
our  Endowment  Fund,  has  consented  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  our 
Campaign  Committee.  It  is  fully  understood  that  he  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  give  largely  of  his  own  time  and  strength  to  the 
work  but  he  authorizes  the  use  of  his  name  and  promises  his  coun- 
sel and  advice  and  the  large  experience  which  the  years  have 
brought  him. 

The  Campaign  has  already  begun  and  we  are  setting  things 
forward  strongly  and  worthily  with  the  hope  that  the  year  will 
bring  enough  to  care  for  the  urgent  and  trying  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  that  we  shall  lay  the  foundation  that  will  realize  large 
things  for  Lincoln  Memorial. 


Christinas  Gift! 


Do  you  have  fire-crackers  on  Christmas?  We  do.  And  sun- 
ny days  where  you  can  pick  violets  and  parsley  and  a  strong  bit 
of  lettuce,  and  a  few  daisies?  We  do.  Can  you  go  right  out  of 
your  door  yard  and  get  Christmas  trees  and  mistletoe  and  galax? 
We  can;  and  holly,  too,  sometimes.  But  it  is  Merry  Christmas 
with  you  and  us  just  the  same! 

The  singing  of  carols  Christmas  morning  from  house  to  house, 
the  waking  by  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  on  the  Victrola.  instead  of 
the  rising  bell,  the  Christmas  party  just  before  the  students  leave, 
and  we  hope  this  year  a  community  Christmas  tree,  are  common 
to  us  all.  The  Tiprell  Christmas  tree  and  entertainment  in  the 
charming  little  hamlet  over  the  Ridge  are  a  pleasure  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten,  for  Christmas  is  truly  a  neighborhood  day  of  good 
will  and  common  happiness. 


The  Divine  Right  of  True  Citizenship 

Every  large  holder  of  property,  every  man  who  looks  for  the 
stable  and  proper  organization  of  society,  every  man  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  deep  and  worthy  development  of  the  national  life  will 
recognize  the  value  of  its  educational  institutions  which  inculcate 
faith,  hope,  ambition,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  determination  to 
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deal  fairly  with  one's  neighbor,  these  are  the  things  that  provide 
for  the  stability  and  worthy  achievements  of  the  nation. 

An  educational  Institution,  like  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
where  the  high  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  are  instilled,  where  the 
ideals  of  life  are  wholesome  and  practical,  where  common  labor  is 
accounted  worthy  and  a  large  share  of  the  stndents  are  habitually 
interested  in  its  performance,  an  Institution  which  recognizes  the 
priceless  elements  of  personal  character,  one  which  recognizes  the 
fundamental  elements  of  life  and  power  privilege,  gives  a  training 
which  goes  far  to  insure  the  stability  of  society,  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 

Long  may  Lincoln  University  and  its  kind  prosper  in  the  land! 

The  Real  Thing 

"I  am  going  to  stay  here  until  I  get  my  degree,"  are  words 
that  bespeak  a  determination  characteristic  of  John  Miller.  He  is 
enrolled  in  the  Opportunity  School  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
he  is  working  his  way  through  school,  and  he  is  making  good! 

A  country  boy  raised  in  Alabama,  he  is  about  twenty  years 
old  and  is  big,  broad  shouldered,  and  robust.  His  education  stopped 
with  the  seventh  grade,  for  when  war  broke  out  John  was  too 
young  to  go  and  he  stayed  at  home  and  kept  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing while  his  two  older  brothers  went  away  to  fight.  When  they 
came  back  he  felt  that  he  was  so  far  behind  in  his  school  work 
that  he  would  give  up. 

"My  folks  did  not  have  money  enough  to  send  me  to  school, 
and  I  gave  it  up,  because  I  did  not  think  I  could  ever  get  an  edu- 
cation. I  did  not  like  the  farm.  It  was  too  monotonous  the  way 
we  had  to  run  it  without  any  equipment.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
good  farm,  but  the  soil  on  our  farm  was  too  poor  for  us  to  make 
a  good  living,  even.  I  succeeded  in  collecting  $100.  I  had  been  told 
that  if  I  would  take  a  barber  course  in  Birmingham  I  could  be  a 
barber  and  would  make  lots  of  money.  It  took  all  the  money  I 
had  to  get  the  barber  course  and  then  I  started  out  as  a  real 
"barber."  I  worked  four  weeks  and  was  making  little  more  than 
my  board.     Barber  basinss  was  poor  like  all  other  business. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  old  friends.  He  said 
that  he  was  coming  through  Birmingham  and  that  he  wanted  me 
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to  meet  him  at  the  station. 

"It  was  Sunday  night.  I  can  see  him  now  coming  down  the 
platform,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  I  was  not  so  tall 
and  he  passed  without  seeing  me.  I  caught  hold  of  him.  Before 
we  were  out  of  the  station  he  had  told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
school  where  students  earn  all  their  expenses.  'It's  up  in  Ten- 
neessee,'  he  said,  'and  a  friend  of  mine  down  in  the  mines  told 
me  that  he  worked  his  way  there.     I  am  on  my  way  there  now. ' 

"Before  we  were  out  of  the  station  he  had  me  in  the  notion 
of  going  with  him  but  I  told  him  that  after  my  board  was  paid  I 
w)uld  have  only  $7  left.  'Well,'  he  said,  'I  have  a  little  more 
than  what  it  will  take  to  pay  my  railroad  fare,  but  as  long  as  I 
have  money,  you  will  have  money!' 

We  spent  the  next  day  getting  my  belongings  together  and 
making  arrangements  to  leave  my  barber  chair.  I  had  little  trouble 
in  getting  away  from  the  chair  because  there  wasn't  enough  work 
for  us  all.  My  friend  said,  'We'll  go  and  try  to  work  our  way. 
If  there  isn't  enough  work  for  us  to  do,  we  can  at  least  find  a  job 
somewhere  and  keep  from  starving." 

"We  arrived  at  L.  M.  U.  near  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  opening 
day  of  school.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  President's  office 
to  see  what  could  be  done  about  work.  We  told  Dr.  Hubbell  that 
neither  of  us  had  any  money  and  that  we  wanted  to  get  work  so 
that  we  could  get  an  education.  Dr.  Hubbell  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  us;  but  finally  he  said,  'If  you  will  let  us  have  what  you 
have  two  dollars,  or  three  dollars,  or  four  dollars,  we  will  arrange 
a  scholarship  to  pay  the  remainder  of  your  entrance  fee.  We  will 
then  try  to  find  some  work  for  you.'  I  didn't  have  that  much 
money,  I  told  him.  He  ask  me  how  much  I  had  and  I  told  him 
that  after  I  had  paid  for  my  ticket  I  had  only  fifty  cents  left.  'All 
right'  he  said. 

"By  the  next  day  I  was  enrolled  and  had  taken  my  place  in 
the  Opportunity  School.  It  was  several  days  though  before  I  was 
given  any  work  to  do  and  I  was  almost  discouraged.  But,  one  day 
the  business  manager  came  to  me  and  said.  'At  last  I  believe  we 
have  a  job  for  you.  Come  down  to  the  office  this  afternoon  and 
we  will  try  to  arrange  it.' 

It  was  arranged  and  now  John  is  working  every  day  making 
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his  way  through  school.  On  the  side  he  puts  into  use  his  experience 
as  a  barber  and  makes  enough  to  pay  his  incidental  expenses.  The 
collar  and  tie  are  too  high-priced  for  him  so  he  wears  a  pair  of 
blue  overalls  to  work,  to  his  meals  and  to  his  classes. 

He  is  one  of  the  many  who  come  to  the  doors  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  one  of  those  from  whom  the  call  is  too  urgent  for  us 
to  turn  down;  but  we  cannot  help  them  all.  That  is  our  problem. 
What  is  the  solution? 


St.  Nicholas  Day 

The  French  classes  had  become  interested  in  the  feast  of  St. 
N^jjholas.  through  Theuriet's  "La  Saint-Nicholas;"  so,  on  Decem- 
ber 6  they  went  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  Portiuncula, 
better  known  as  the  Cabin,  where  each  student  had  already  been 
preceded  by  one  of  his  shoes.  They  had  a  French  breakfast  of 
Petits  Pains,  cafe  au  lait  and  compote  with  sucred'orge  and  Am- 
erican additions.  For  grace  they  sang  the  doxology  in  French. 
They  were  obliged  to  ask  in  French  for  everything  they  received. 
The  conversation  was  perhaps  more  fluent  than  flawless.  After 
breakfast  each  student  found  his  shoe,  where  most  of  the  class 
found  bonbons  or  toys,  but  where  two,  alas,  found  the  switches 
which  indicated  that  they  had  need  of  them.  \ 


The  Flag  Contest 

The  Flag  contest  is  an  occasion  of  much  interest  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  Each  year  the  Woman's  National  Relief 
Corps  gives  a  gold  Flag  to.  the  boy  and  to  the  girl  who  submit  the 
best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

A  part  of  the  decision  is  based  on  the  reading  of  the   essays. 

On  Friday  evening,  Decembr  2,  the  Auditorium  waa  filled  to 
hear  the  three  girls  and  four  boys  read  their  splendidly  written 
papers  on  "Woman's  Contribution  to  Politics,  "and  "Strikes— Their 
Causes  and  Results." 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  the  students  in  the  University  but 
each  literary  society  usually  appoints  two  members  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  contest. 
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Miss  Frances  Willis  was  the  Brownings*  selection;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Williamson  and  Mrs.Riney  Craig  were  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  Laniers;  Mr.  J.  E.  Dawn  and  Mr.  Charles  Green  rep- 
resented the  Grant- Lees;  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Cope  and  Mr.  Z.  Q.  Myers 
were  the  Philomatheans'. 

The  essays  showed  careful  preparation  and  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  subject.  Each  contestant  deserves  special  praise  for  the 
admirable  reading  of  the  well- written  papers. 

The  final  decision  will  not  be  given  until  commencement  time. 
This  was  only  the  part  of  the  contest  in  which  the  participants  are 
judged  on  their  delivery  of  the  essays. 


Philomathean  Public  Program 

OHr  Mountain  Herald  friends  are  already  acquainted  with  our 
four  Literary  Societies.  They  know  the  type  of  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  each  society  and  of  the  vast  influence  that  the  socie- 
ties play  in  the  lives  of  the  boys  anil  girls  of  Lincoln  Memorial. 

But  even  they  would  have  been  more  than  pleased  if  they 
could  have  been  with  us  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  program  of 
the  Philomathean  Literary  Society  which  was  given  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  The  program  was  varied  and  every  number  gave  evidence 
of  excellent  preparation. 

The  three  musical  numbers  were  unusually  good:  Mr.  Atwell 
Davis  sang,  Mr.  Alonzo  Avila  played  two  violin  solos,  and  the 
Philo  orchestra  found  great  favor  with  the  audience  with  two  en- 
joyable selections. 

The  Rev.  Brother  Briggs,  a  colored  preacher  of  the  old  school, 
was  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and  his  contribution 
to  the  program  was  a  highly  edifying  stump  speech  called,  "The 
Moon  and  the  Sun.'"  Later  it  was  discovered  that  "Preacher" 
Briggs  was  none  other  than  Roy  Byrd,  a  loyal  Philo  and  a  star 
baseball  player. 

The  decision  rendered  for  the  debate:  "Resolved,  That  the 
English  system  of  Government  is  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States,"  was  unique.  The  negative  and  the  affirmative  sides  were 
both  declared  winners.  Naturally  everybody  wondered  how  such 
a  mistake  could  have  occurred.  After  thinking  the  matter  over, 
the  students  found  out  that  each  judge  who  had  been  appointed 
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had  a  brother  in  the  audience.  Two  moniters  of  the  same  name 
waited  on  the  judges  and  the  two  sets  of  judges  gave  completely 
different  opinions.     Thus  all  sides  were  appeased. 

The  1921  annual  public  program  of  the  Philomathean  Literary 
Society  was  a  splendid  success. 


The  Winter  Term 

November  the  twenty-eighth  was  a  busy  day  at  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University.  It  was  registration  day  and  the  opening  day 
of  the  Winter  term:  the  second  quarter  of  the  school  year. 

The  most  of  the  fall  term  students  registered  although  many 
were  compelled  to  go  home  simply  because  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  their  financial  row.  The  University  has  the  work  for 
worthy  students  but  it  has  more  work  than  it  has  money  to  pay. 
Every  day  there  are  letters  from  earnest  boys  and  girls  begging 
for  only  a  chance  to  work  their  way  through  school.  That  is  the 
situation! 

Several  new  students  have  enrolled  for  the  winter  term  and 
the  regular  school  routine  is  being  followed  again  after  a  lapse  for 
term  examinations. 


Is  Not  Ours  A  Real  Problem? 

Could  some  big-hearted  people  of  the  great  outside  world 
be  transported  to  a  little  valley  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  Virginia, 
they  would  rub  their  eyes  in  wonder. 

Here  within  twenty-five  years  has  grown  up  a  marvellous  in- 
stitution, marvellous  because  it  is  different,  unique— first  of  all 
in  its  conception,  the  vision  of  a  great  man  for  a  great  people  who 
had  been  denied  education  and  whose  civilization  was  primitive; 
unique  in  its  purpose,  "to  make  education  possible  to  the  humble, 
common  people  of  America." 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  near  Cumberland  Gap,  is  the 
institution,  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  its  field  of  ser. 
vice. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  the  one  center  within  miles 
of  primitive  mountain  conditions.  Here  true  education  has  stopped 
to  gather  the  intellectual  gems  of  the  mountains,  to  polish  them 
and  send  them  forth  to  serve  and  beautify  the  world. 

To  make  education  possible  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  no  money  is  a  problem,  and  that  problem  Lincoln  Memorial 
is  trying  to  solve  with  the  help  of  generous  friends. 

Every  day  letters  come  to  the  desk  of  the  president  from  stu- 
dents, begging  only  for  an  opportunity  to  come  and  work  for  the 
education  they  so  earnestly  desire.  "I  am  willing  to  do  anything 
for  an  education,"  is  the  cry.  There  is  the  farm  on  which  many 
of  the  boys  work  after  school  hours,  there  is  the  dairy,  the  wood- 
working shop,  and  the  various  buildings  of  the  University  about 
which  there  is  much  to  be  done;  there  is  the  fireside  arts  depart- 
ment where  girls  who  can  sew,  crochet,  weave,  quilt,  and  do  things 
of  a  similar  nature  can  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses. 

Here  no  class  distinction  plays  a  part  in  the  life;  here  all  the 
students  are  one  in  their  determination  to  succeed;  here  is  real 
democracy;  here  in  the  words  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  is  "An  Opportunity  University." 


Thanksgiving  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in  true  Thanksgiving  style  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The  day  dawned  bright  and  clear 
and  the  sun  beamed  merrily  for  a  short  time  but  later  in  the  day 
the  sky  became  overcast  and  the  sun  disappeared  from  view.  This, 
however.did  not  affect  the  effervescent  spirits  of  the  students  of 
L.M.U.  Thanksgiving  had  come  in  the  midst  of  term  examina- 
tions, and  they  were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  holiday. 

Only  the  students  who  live  near  the  University  went  home 
for  the  day,  because  examinations  continued  through  the  following 
Friday.  Consequently  the  religious  services  which  came  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  were  well  attended.  Dr.  J.  A. Gray, prof es 
sor  of  Sociology  at  the  University,  preached  the  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon with  all  his  splendid  eloquence  and  forceful  spirit.  Special 
music  added  much  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  service.  An 
offering  was  taken  for  the  little  girls  of  the  Grace  Nettleton  Home 
which  is  run  in  connection  with  the  University. 
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A  real  feast  was  served  in  the  dining  rooms  of  the  dormitories, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  all  those  delicacies  that  one  looks 
forward  to  on  the  last  Thursday  in  November. 

A  trip  had  been  planned  to  the  "Corner  Stone"  the  marker 
of  the  junction  of  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Kentucky; 
but  the  threatening  sky  frightened  the  hopeful  picnickers  into 
ataying  at  home. 

A  sunrise  breakfast  at  Dr.  Danforth's  Cabin  began  the  day 
right  for  the  girls.  This  was  given  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  all  the 
girls  in  Norton  Hall. 

Before  the  sun  rise  the  girls  gathered  in  the  yard  around  the 
Cabin  and  took  part  in  the  shirt  devotional  exercises.  They  sang 
hymns  and  appropriate  songs  until  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
horizon.  As  the  sun  came  up  they  watched  in  silence  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  a  sunrise  in  the  Cumberlands. 

An  educational  picture  was  shown  in  the  evening.  It  was 
followed  by  a  silhouette  entertainment  given  by  Prof.  Burl  Blazer, 
Prof.  B.  H.  Bentley.  and  Prof.  E.  E. Stretcher.  This  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  surgical  operation  which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Bentley 
and  Dr.  Blazer  upon  the  unsuspecting  patient,  Mr.  Stretcher. 
The  deed  was  skillfully  done  and  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  the 
spectators. 

The  day  was  spent  quietly, but  with  all  the  enjoyment  that 
earnest  students  feel  at  the  thought  of  work  well  done  and 
helpful  benefits  received  at  this  glad  Thanksgiving  season. 


Mr.    C.  P.   Liter  Goes  to  Missouri 

Mr.  C.  P.  Liter,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Mountain  Herald,  has 
decided  to  enter  the  newspaper  field.  He  left  the  University  on 
the  last  day  of  November  for  Maryville,  Missouri,  where  he  will 
be  the  city  editor  of  a  daily  paper  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Liter  has  been  energetic  and  efficient  in  all  his  work  with 
the  University.  He  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise  and  our 
hearty,  good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he  enters  his  new  field  of  duty. 
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Academy  Department 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  and  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  "next  to  food,  education  is  the  first  need  of  a  peo- 
ple," the  Academy  Department  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
stands  prominently  forward  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of 
the  South  to  supply  that  long  felt  desire  for  an  education  to 
the  folk  of  the  Middle  South.  Equipped  with  high  grade  de- 
partmental facilities  and  supplied  with  teachers,  who  are  con- 
secrated to  service,  it  stands  ready  to  give  excellent  high  school 
opportunities. 

Those  aspiring  people  who  are  already  beyond  the  regu- 
lar grade  and  high  school  feel  no  embarrassment  in  this  demo- 
cratic school. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion is  the  environment  and  educational  associations  in  which 
that  education  is  procured.  The  education  a  student  receives 
from  classes  is  not  of  primary  importance.  It  is  the  education 
that  he  receives  from  his  association  with  his  teachers  that  is 
paramount. 

In  its  connection  with  the  university  activities  the  Acad- 
emy Department  is  permeated  by  a  college  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere which  adds  those  finishing  touches  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  real  manhood  and  womanhood-  No  great  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  any  class  of  students.  Every  academy  student 
receives  the  broadening  influence  of  a  'democratic  college 
spirit  so  far  as  he  may  be  able. 

The  literary  societies,  the  Y.  M.  C-  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
clubs,  athletic  games— in  fact  every  activity-are  accessible  to 
all  who  come. The  association  that  a  young  student  has  with  the 
older  and  better  disciplined  minds  m  the  literary  societies  is 
telling  in  its  immediate  benefits,  and  lasting  in  its  influence. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  physical  culture  in  the  way  of 
physical  training  and  athletic  games  under  competent  directors 
presents  a  pleasant  diversion  from  books  and  creates  vigorous, 
healthy  minds  and  tends  toward  longevity. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  offers  the  student  the  neces- 
sary association  with  teachers  of  inspiration,  a  practical  college 
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spirit  that  inspires  the  students  to  push  on  to  nobler  accom- 
plishments, athletic  training,  a  pure,  wholesome  moral  and 
spiritual  atmosphere.  All  this  it  gives  and  more  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  the  humblest  and  poorest. 


Reading  eoid  Declamatory  Contests 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  fall  term  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  is  the  intersociety  declamatory  and  reading  contests, 
in  which  the  boys'  literary  societies  meet  for  declaiming  honors 
and  the  girls'  societies  for  reading  honors. 

This  year  the  contest  was  held  in  the  University  Auditor- 
ium on  Saturday  evening,  October  29,  and  the  same  high  society 
spirit  which  is  always  so  characteristic  of  intersociety  contests 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  prevailed  through  the  evening.  The 
speakers  were  scarcely  allowed  to  reach  their  seats  before  yell? 
were  ringing  out  through  the  house. 

Miss  Luci4e  Goforth  and  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  both  of 
Middlesboro,  Ky.,  represented  the  Browning  Literary  Society, 
and  Miss  Thelma  Irwin  of  New  Tazewell  and  Miss  Katherine 
Miles  of  Chattanooga  represented  the  Lanier.  Miss  Thomp- 
son's rendition  of  "The  Sweet  Girl  Graduate"  won  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  judges,  but  all  the  judges  admitted 
the  decision  was  close-  Miss  Goforth  gave  "The  Two  Run- 
aways," Miss  Miles,  "The  Lie,"  and  Miss  Irwin,  "Ole 
Mistis." 

Ernest  Keyes  of  Stevenson,  Ala.,  and  Charles  P.  McClung 
of  Meadow  View,  Va.,  represented  the  Philomathean  Literary 
Society  and  Joe  B.  Kincaid  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  Garfield 
Drinnon  of  Luther,  Tenn.,  upheld  the  Grant-Lee-  Mr.  Mc- 
Clung won  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges  with  his  rendi- 
tion of  "The  Friend  of  Man,  Lafayette."  The  contest  was  hard 
fought,  however.  Mr.  Keyes  gave  the  "Unknown  Rider,"  Mr. 
Kincaid,  "The  Last  Word,"  and  Mr.  Drinnon,  "My  Mother! 
My  Country!  My  God!" 

Only  academ.y  students  were  allowed  to  take  part  and 
it  was  the  first  appearance  before  a  public  audience  of  many  of 
the  speakers. 
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The  judges  were  Miss  Delia  Richards  and  Moss  Gill  of  the 
Middlesboro  Daily  News  and  R.  L.  Maddox,  also  of  Middles- 
boro.  After  the  program,  one  of  the  judges  remarked  that  the 
spirit  was  the  highest  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  contest  of  this 
nature. 


The  Faithful  Few 

Because  of  finances,  or  some  other  reason,  the  County  Board 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  school  at  Tiprell  this  year. 
Forty-nine  pupils  of  school  age,  and  no  school.  What  to  do? 
Appeal  to  the  County  Board?  They  did  so.  Nothing  could  be 
done.  Hire  a  teacher,  while  already  paying  taxes?  Impossible. 
Go  to  Arthur--  three  miles?  The  school  was  full.  Go  to  Cum- 
berland Gap,  two  miles?  The  school  was  overflowing  and  teach- 
ers overburdened.  Go  to  Harrogate,  two  miles  for  those  near- 
est? School  full,  but  Professor  Baldwin  found  floor  room  and 
had  seats  made,  and  the  Faithful  Few  come.  Not  all  of  the  forty- 
nine?  No.  You  would,  of  course,  because  you  know  and  your 
parents  knew,  and  your  grand  parents  and  your  great  grand 
parents  knew,  clear  back  to  the  time  of  John  Harvard  at 
least,  the  joys  and  advantages  of  an  education;  and  you  and  your 
children  would  surmount  any  difficulties  to  go  to  school. 

But  when  these  pupils  have  to  walk  from  two  to 
three  miles,  go  through  two  branches,  or  brooks,  which  are 
muddy  aud  slippery— I  know,  for  I  have  slipped— go  under 
a  barbed  wire  fence,  climb  a  hill  which  is  half  slippery  clay 
and  half  rolling  stones,  go  through  a  drove  of  cows,  and  when 
their  schools  have  always  lasted  so  few  months  that  they  have 
had  to  work  independently  or  find  themselves  behind,  do  you 
wonder  that  not  all  go?  But  the  Faithful  Few  do  go,  and  do 
good  work.     One  of  them  leads  in  a  class  of  fifty  eight. 

What  of  the  rest,  daunted  by  difficulties  seemingly  too  great? 
That  is  our  problem  still  unanswered! 
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Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  already 
achieved  so  much  for  America,  for  God 
and  humanity,  that  if  the  doors  should  be 
closed  its  influence  would  be  magical  for 
100  years._Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Journal 
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A  Great  Birthday -What  Is  Your  Tribute? 

Every  month  the  Mountain  Herald  goes  to  over  five  thousand 
believers  in  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  From  this  group  of 
devoted  friends  comes  the  support  which  makes  possible  the 
work  of  the  Institution. 

From  time  to  time  when  we  meet  with  some  urgent  need  we 
tell  these  friends  about  it  and  the  response  is  always  wonderful. 

The  twenty- fifth  birthday  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is 
next  February  12,  1922.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  second  quarter 
of  a  century  of  service.  Just  as  our  little  school  was  born  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  in  the  heart  of  Lincoln's  native  country  with 
only  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
its  future  home  and  with  the  earnest  prayers  of  its  founders  to  in- 
sure its  permanence,  so  on  February  12  of  this  year,  our  Institu- 
tion will  enter  into  its  larger  field  of  service  with  the  fervent 
hope  and  prayers  of  its  friends  for  its  continued  growth  and 
achievements. 

Thousands  of  young  people  have  gone  through  the  halls  of 
LincolH  Memorial  University  in  its  first  twenty-five  years  of 
existence  and  have  done  many  worthy  things  through  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Institution  has  brought.  Without  its  beneficent 
advantages  the  lives  of  these  students  would  have  been  shorn  of 
all  power  and  effective  service,  and  their  ambition  stifled  by 
ignorance  and  neglect. 
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Many  thousands  of  heart-hungry  boys  and  girls  are  yet  to 
cornel     We  must  welcome  them  to  a  larger  and  better  school! 

Friends  of  the  University,  let  us  make  February  12,  1922,  a 
great  day  of  increased  faith  in  this  worthy  and  lasting  enterprise. 
On  this  day  all  over  the  land  let  the  prayers  of  its  founders  be  repeat- 
ed a  thousandfold  in  the  hearts  of  its  friends.  Let  the  first  thousand 
dollars  given  for  this  work  be  magnified  into  an  offering  of  $25, 
000,  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  education,  in  this  mountain 
land  of  promise  and  power. 

How  many  of  our  friends  will  join  in  this  tribute? 


Christinas  Vacation 

Perfect  weather  to  begin  with:  Sunshine,  warm  days, 
nothing  lacking  for  a  true  Christmas.  Usually  when  the  weather 
is  fine  there  are  many  trips  to  the  Mountains,  to  the  caves,  and  to 
the  many  other  places  of  interest  around  the  University,  but  for 
some  reason  the  trips  were  in  the  background  at  this  Christmas 
time. 

The  students  who  remained  at  the  University  during  the  vaca- 
tion period— and  many  stayed  — found  their  fun  in  indoor  frolics. 

At  Norton  Hall,  fhe  girls'  dormitory,  Christmas  morning  was 
ushered  in  by  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols,  the  girls'  sweet 
voices  vibrating  with  all  the  joy  of  Christmastide.  The  Christmas 
tree,  which,  followed,  was  a-sparkle  as  if  from  the  pleasure  it 
was  to  bring  to  those  girls  who  could  not  be  at  home.  The  gifts 
were  more  amusing  than  costly.  Each  gift  did  not  cost  more  than 
ten  cents  but  the  happiness  it  brought  was  worth  far  more  than 
money. 

Every  day  there  were  candy  pulls,  or  some  sort  of  festivity 
while  informal  receptions,  or  socials,  made  the  evenings  joyous 
for  the  boys  and  girls. 

New  Year's  Eve  was  celebrated  by  numerous  watch  parties. 

Home  is  the  best  of  all  places  but  next  best,  we  think,  is 
Christmas  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
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"The  Mettle  of  the  Mountains" 

"I  have  never  had  a  desire  to  be  great  or  famous.  The  only 
thing  I  have  ever  wanted  to  do  is  to  be  useful.  Seems  as  if 
nothing  makes  me  any  happier  than  just  to  help  make  some- 
body else  happy." 

And  she  meant  it  every  word. 

The  day  was  ideal  for  walking,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the 
Ridge  Road  was  invi  ting. 

'*Whatdo  yoa  say  to  a  walk  around  the  Ridge  Road,  Mary?" 
1  asked. 

"I'd  love  it, "  she  replied.  And  off  we  went,  at  a  comfortable 
gait. 

We  were  silent  for  awhile  as  we  drank  in  the  beauties  of  a 
glorious  day  in  the  Mountains;  but  we  drifted  easily  into  conver- 
sation. 

She  was  beautiful;  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  well-built. 
Her  complexion  was  clear,  her  eyes  soft  and  brown,  and  her  hair 
matched  her  eyes.  She  leok  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
hard  work,  as  indeed  she  had. 

"I  think  it  is  just  wonderful  here,"  she  began.  "It  means  a 
lot  to  me.  1  never  dreamed  that  I  could  ever  go  to  school  again, 
and  I  did  want  to  finish  my  education." 

■'How  long  have  you  been  out  of  school?"     I  inquired. 

"Five  years,  I  waited  on  tables  in  hotels  near  my  home. 
I  made  just  enough  money  to  live  on  and  to  help  Mother  a  little. 
All  the  time  I  was  hoping  that  I  could  go  to  school  again." 

And  as  we  walked,  and  talked,  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  here  was  a  girl  indeed  who  accomplished  things  and 
vvlio  would  accomplish  still  grcsater  things. 

She  had  lived  the  most  of  her  life  in  a  rural  community  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Kentucky.  She  had  to  quit  school  in  order 
to  work  but  she  did  not  lose  touch  altogether  because  she  was  an 
enthusiastic  worker  in  all  church  activities.  It  was  in  that  con- 
nection that  she  met  Miss  Truman,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  Memo 
rial,  who  was  teaching  in  Mary's  community. 

"She  told  me  about  Lincoln  Memorial,  "Mary  went  on,  "about 
the  kind  of  place  it  was.  She  said  that  she  believed  I  could  help 
pay   my  expenses  by  waiting  tables  because  I  had  had  plenty  of 
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experience  in  that  line.     I  decided  to  come  and  I  am  glad  I  came. 

"I'm  only  in  the  Opportunity  School  now  *but  I'm  going 
through  High  School— if  I  possibly  can,"  she  added  somewhat 
wistfully. 

"Of  course,  you  can,  Mary, "  I  reassured  her.  "Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  is  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  every  student 
who  is  really  in  earnest  to  achieve  his  ambitions.  You  are 
the  kind  of  girl  we  like  to  have. 

"And  your  plans?"  I  suggested. 

"When  I  have  finished  High  School,  I  want  to  study  nursing 
and  go  into  the  missionary  field.  It  means  work,  I  know,  but  I 
don't  mind  that,"  she  smiled. 

"We're  for  you,  Mary,  and  we'll  stand  backof  you, "  I  promis- 
ed her. 

Her  teachers  say  she  is  a  born  leader,  that  she  has  poise, 
that-she  is  ambitious,  and  that  she  is  one  of  the  best  students  in 
the  Opportunity  School.  She  is  a  tireless  w^orker  and  in  addition 
to  her  studies  is  earning  her  way  by  waiting  on  tables  in  the  girls' 
dormitory. 

Lincoln  Memorial  is  interested  in  Mary,  in  her  desire  to  live  a 
life  of  real  service,  in  her  plans  and  hopes,  and  it  will  help  her 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

Mary  is  but  one  of  the  many  girls  to  whom  this  Institution 
is  the  only  h@pe  for  an  education.  It  is  doing  its  distinctive  work 
for  just  such  students  as  these.  It  is  for  them  that  the  school 
must  carry  on  its  work.  But  it  is  upon  our  friends  that  we  must 
depend  to  help  us  go  on  with  our  work.     Are  you  with  us? 


University  Carry-All  Resurrected  For  Unique  Purpose 

Prof.  A.  C.  Caldwell,  head  of  the  Education  Department  at 
Lincoln  Memorial,  gave  and  received  a  very  real  surprise  recently. 
He  married.  On  his  return  to  the  University  the  students  cele- 
brated as  students  can  and  will  on  such   occasions. 

The  old  University  carry-all  was  resurrected,  decorated,  and 
about  a  hundred  boys,  by  means  of  a  long  rope,  drew  the  carriage 
to  meet  the  train  on  which  the  newly-chosen  director  of  the 
Education  Department  and  her  assistant  were  expected. 
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After  the  first  shock  at  seeing  the  unique  arrangements  for 
their  reception,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  proved  themselves  good 
sports,  and  stepped  with  great  dignity  into  their  waiting  carriage. 
The  boys  were  not  long  in  reaching  their  destination  and  their 
charges  were  deposited  on  the  steps  of  Norton  Hall  amid  the 
cheers  and  songs  of  the  girls  who  also  had  a  part  in  welcoming 
them  home. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  was  formerly  Miss  Jessie  Mae  Houts  of  Gate 
City,  Virginia,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Houts  of  that  city. 
Prof.  CaldweH  was  graduated  last  year  with  the  M.  A.  degree 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He  has  been  with 
Lincoln  Memorial  for  the  past  year  and  is  making  his  courses  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  his  students. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Hubbell  entertained  the  faculty  and 
workers  of  the  University  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  second. 


Alumni  Team  Returns 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  team  of  Lincoln  Memorial  who 
have  been  in  various  cities  in  Ohio  during  the  last  two  months  re- 
turned to  the  University  and  to  their  homes  about  the  middle  of 
December.  After  having  taken  a  good  rest  during  the  holidays, 
these  old  students  will  go  to  some  other  field.  They  are  opti- 
mistic about  the  results  from  their  efforts  although  due  to  the  un- 
usually hard  times  these  have  brought  only  modest  returns. 

The  team  was  composed  of  the  following  people:  Robert  L. 
Kincaid,  Secretary  of  the  University,  Miss  Jennie  Burkes,  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Tennessee,  Harry  0.  Bales,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Hooten,  former  student,  was  with  the  team  part 
of  the  time.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  Extension  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  member  of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Board,  was  with 
the  team  during  their  entire  stay  in  Ohio  and  did  admirable  work 
in  securing  appointments  and  in  interesting  various  clubs  and 
organizations  in  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

The  members  of  teams  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
everywhere  they  have  been  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality 
and  spirit  of  helpfulness.     The  response  of  the  Ohio  people  toward 
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the  cause  of  Lincoln  Memorial  is  indicative  of  their  deep  interest 
in  the  type  of  education  that  is  being  done  here  for  the  Southern 
mountain  people. 


Another  Way 

Many  ministers  and  Sunday  School  superintendents  have 
signified  their  wish  to  take  up  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  February  12.  1922. 

This  day  comes  on  Sunday  and  it  will  be  quite  appropriate  to 
provide  a  special  fund  which  will  go  toward  the  education  of  the 

Lincolns  of  today  in  the  Mountains  of  the  South. 

We  would  be  delighted  to  have  any  of  our  readers  take  this 
matter  up  with  their  ministers  or  Sunday  School  superintendents 
and  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  toward  giving  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial University  a  great  impetus  on  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter  of  its  work  of  educational  emancipation. 

Please  let  us  know  and  we  will  provide  whatever  literature 
may  be  desired  for  distribution.  This  will  be  a  splendid  help  and 
we  shall  deeply  appreciate  it. 


Laniers  Give  Annual  Public  Program 

The  Lanier  Literary  Society  gave  its  eleventh  annual  public 
program  on  the  evening  of  December  10,  1921.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  programs  of  the  year.  Great  merit  was  shown  in 
each  literary  number  and  much  musical  talent  was  likewise  mani- 
fested. 

The  audience  was  delightfully  welcomed  by  the  President, 
Miss  Birdie  Mae  Davis. 

Miss  Mary  Isabel  White,  one  of  our  most  talented  musicians, 
played  a  piano  solo  in  a  very  pleas-ing  manner.  Miss  Ada  Alex- 
ander gave  a  splendid  reading  called  "The  Swan  Song." 

Little  Miss  Frances  Johnson,  daughter  of  Prof.  LeRoy  John- 
son, was  dressed  as  a  fairy  in  the  Lanier  colors  and  carried  a  rose 
to  Miss  Annie  Mae  Gross  who  read  the  future  of  each  Lanier  girl 
in  the  rose  petals  as  they  unfolded  their  secrets  to  her. 

Miss  Nelle  Chumley  delivered  an  oration  on  "Opportunity," 
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rich  in  both  composition  and  delivery. 

Some  of  the  other  numbers  which  were  successful  were  an 
original  story,  by  Miss  Madge  Pollard  and  the  Lanier  quartette 
which  sang  two  selections— one  a  delightful  "Medley  of  Southern 
Songs." 

The  last  number  of  the  program  was  the  Lanier  Journal  edited 
and  read  by  Miss  Delia  Hall.  It  contained  editorials,  jokes,  good 
advice,  and  news  pertaining  to  the  society  and  to  the  campus  at 
large. 

The  girls  are  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Lucia  Danforth  for 
her  excellent  training  and  untiring  efforts  in  helping  make  the 
program  a  success. 

The  stage  was  beautifully  decorated  as  a  living  room  and  made 
an  attractive  setting  for  the  program. 


Judge  Marvin  Visits  the  University 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  Christmas  week  was  the 
visit  of  Judge  Marvin  and  his  wife. 

Of  all  the  good  friends  of  the  University  none  is  more  keenly 
interested  than  is  its  vice  president,  Judge  U.  L.  Marvin,  now 
of  Gambler,  Ohio. 

A  wonderful  story  teller  he  is  and  his  varied  experiences 
as  soldier  and  officer  during  the  Civil  War,  as  judge  for  eighteen 
years,  as  trustee  and  vice  president  of  Lincoln  Memorial  for  ten 
years  or  more,  make  his  anecdotes  and  narratives  alive  with  inter- 
est and  inimitable  with  humor. 

He  has  a  marvellous  memory  stored  with  fine  poetry,  true 
incidents,  "Parables,"  as  he  calls  them,  sermons  fine  and  sermons 
funny,  court  room  incidents  pathetic  and  court  room  incidents 
ludicrous.  It  is  always  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Judge 
Marvin  and  his  charming  wife. 

As  the  Vice-President  of  the  University,  Judge  Marvin  has 
rendered  important  service  in  legal  counsel  and  keen  judgment,  in 
determining  methods  for  the  execution  of  worthy  plans,  in  draft- 
ing resolutions  for  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  his 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  promotion  of  every  activity  that  means 
a  bigger  and  better  life  for  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
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the  Southern  mountains. 

Lincoln  Memorial  is  proud  of  Judg-e  Marvin's  friendship  and 
of  his  interest  in  the  splendid-people  it  is  serving. 


W.  Powell  Hale  in  "A  Christmas  Carol" 

In  his  ability  as  an  entertainer  Mr.  Hale,  of  Tennessee,  stands 
among  the  very  first,  and  the  entertainment  v^hich  he  gave  at 
Lincoln  Mem.orial  University  on  December  21,  1921,  w^as  an  added 
victory  for  him.  • 

He  read  the  Christmas  Carol  with  all  the  feeling  that  marks 
the  true  artist.  In  each  portrayal,  his  acting  and  his  changes  of 
voice  and  expression  were  so  remarkable  that  you  forgot  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hale,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  entirely 
forgets  himself.  The  several  characters  of  the  Christmas  Carol 
stood  forth  and  spoke  as  though  they  were  before  us  and  the 
pathos  of  the  story  mingled  with  its  quaint  humor  made  it  a 
most  welcome  Yuletide  selection. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  Mr.  Hale  gave  several  short,  hu- 
morous sketches  which  were  given  especially  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  audience.     Needless  to  say  they  were  popular. 

Mr.  Hale  has  given  entertainments  at  Lincoln  Memoiial  a 
number  of  times  in  the  past  and  the  students  are  always  delighted 
when  he   returns. 


Education  Department 

That  the  coming  generations  may  avoid  some  of  the  handi- 
caps which  Lincolnen  countered,  the  South  is  awakening  to  the 
need  of  education.  Quoting  the  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board:  "The  South  desires  education;  there  is  comparatively  little 
need  of  undertaking  to  convince  the  people  that  popular  education 
is  essential  to  their  development.  The  immediate  need  is  not  stim- 
ulus but  more  adequate  support  and  more  highly  trained 
teachers." 

This  condition  is  especially  true  of  secondary  education.  There 
are  to-day  more  college  students  that  there  were  high  school  stu- 
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dents  in  1900.  High  school  attendance  has  increased  sevenfold  dur- 
ing this  period.  Indeed  some  cities  report  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  high  school  attendance  over  last  year,  A  high 
school  education  is  now  recognized  as  being  more  necessary  than 
an  elementary  education  was  a  generation  a-go. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  entirely  inadequate.  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial University  is  trying  to  meet  this  need  in  its  Education  Depart- 
ment. Splendid  courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  school  work  and 
the  students  who  go  out  from  the  University  to  teach  are  true 
examples  of  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  the  courses. 

Rural  school  conditions  are  deplorable  in  this  section  of  the 
mountains.  School  lasts  only  from  three  to  five  months  and  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Many  rural  teachers,  after  their 
schools  have  closed,  come  to  Lincoln  Memorial  to  do  such  work  as 
will  add  10  their  progressiveness  and  efficiency  as  teachers. 
Practically  all  of  them  choose  courses  in  Rural  Education ;and  they 
come  ba2l<  year  after  year  to  learn  new  methods,  so  great  is  their 
interest  in  their  work  and  so  earnest  their  desire  to  promote  the 
betterment  of  their  home  communities. 

Many  of  the  graduates  from  our  College  Department  enter 
the  field  of  teaching.  The  Department  of  Education  of  Tennessee 
grants  to  those  students  who  have  completed  their  college  work 
together  with  nine  hours'  work  in  Education  a  first  class  high 
school  certificate.  With  three  years  of  successful  teaching,  a  life 
time  certificate  is  granted.  An  elementary  certificate  is  given 
to  those  students  who  complete  our  Academy  course  and  who  have 
had  one  year  of  Education. 

More  and  m  )re  are  our  young  men  and  young  women  coming  to 
realize  that  for  immediate  return  on  money  spent,  for  abundant 
opportunities  for  growth  and  personal  advancement,  and  most  of 
all  for  a  chance  to  render  a  great  service,  no  field  can  surpass  that 
of  Educatiofi. 


Kentucky's  Gain 

This  year  Lincoln  Memorial  University  will  graduate  from 
the  College  Department  the  largest  class  in  its  history.  Many 
of  the  graduates   will   go  into  educational  work;  indeed,  one  of 
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them  has  already. 

Miss  Nina  Bates  has  finished  all  of  her  work  preparatory 
to  her  B.  S.  degree  which  she  will  receive  in  May,  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  She  is  teaching 
English  and  Science  in  the  high  school  at  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  and 
is  fulfilling  also  the  duties  of  its   principal. 

Miss  Bates  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial  from  north  Georgia 
and  has  done  A-grade  work  in  all  tr  studies;  in  addition,  she 
has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  literary 
societies,  and  has  earned  practically  all  of  her  way  at  the  Uni- 
versity by  assisting  with  teaching,  by  sewing,  and,  recently,  by 
acting  as  assistant  Registrar. 

She  is  deserving,  worthwhile,  and  efficient  and  the  good  wishes 
of  her  teachers,  and  her  fellow  students  at  Lincoln  Memorial  go 
with  her  in  her  chosen  field. 


Determination— and  Realization 

"I've  saw  in  the  catalog  about  the  Opportunity  School  where 
you  take  fellers  that  don't  know  nothin'  much  and  sorter  start 
them  out  fer  to  git  an  ejucation,  and  I've  come — me  and  this 
other  feller  here — fer  to  see  if  we  can  git  in." 

The  speaker  was  a  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  evidently 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  brown  corduroy,  heavy  shoes,  blue  shirt,  no  tie.  His  hair 
was  rather  long,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  a  downy  growth 
that  would  be  beard  some  day.  His  manner  was  tense,  awkward 
uneasy.  But  in  spite  of  this,  there  was  something  about  him 
that  spelled  strength,  decision,  and  purpose. 

The  Opportunity  School  was  full.  But  you  know  the  saying 
about  "room  for  one  more,"  He  was  taken  in.  In  the  days  that 
followed  we  learned  his  story  bit  by  bit.  Reared  twenty  miles 
from  a  railroad,  large  family,  no  high  school  within  reach,  local 
schools  poorly  equipped  and  poorly  manned  with  teachers  that 
would  "always  turn  us  back"  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term 
"so  that  we  never  could  get  nowhere,  "  —  the  old,  old  story  of 
hoping,  yearning, longing,  without  opportunity  or  encouragement. 

Of  course  there  was  no  class  to  which  Henry(we'll  call  him 
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that)  and  his  friend  could  be  assigned.  The  two  were  grouped 
tog-ether  as  their  attainments  were  about  equal.  A  fellow  like 
that  needs  no  urging,  and  can  get  along  splendidly  without  the 
stimulus  of  class  competition.  Henry  worked  incessantly  in  the 
classroom,  at  the  dormitory,  study  hours,  recreation,---  all  hours. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge.  The  boys 
at  the  dormitory  used  to  say  that  he  would  give  a  caller  a  court- 
eous reception  and  five  minutes  in  which  to  tell  his  business;  after 
that--- 

That  was  two  years  ago  that  Henry  came  to  us.  A  year,  two 
summer  terms  and  he  had  developed  sufficient  power  to  undertake 
the  work  of  our  Academy.  During  the  summer  he  passed  suc- 
cessfully the  State  Elementary  Teachers'  examination,  being  one 
of  a  very  few  who  earned  a  five-year  certificate.  That  was  last 
July. 

The  other  day  — it  was  during  the  Christmas  holidays— I  was 
at  my  desk  writing  when  I  heard  a  step  behind  me.  I  looked  up, 
and  whom  should  I  see  but  Henry?  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  July. 
He  had  been  teaching, —his  home  school.  As  I  ran  my  eye  over 
this  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  I  couldn't  help  contrasting  him 
with  the  big,  timid,  awkward,  uneasy  boy  who  had  come  two 
years  ago  "fer  to  see  if  he  could  git  it."  He  was  a  little  taller, 
his  shoulders  were  a  little  broader;  the  timid,  retiring,  awkward 
boy  had  become  an  easy,  well-poised,  polished  man  who  would 
command  respect  anywhere.  "As  soon  as  my  school  was  out  I 
made  a  'bee-line'  for  L.  M.  U.,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  stay 
now  till  I  complete  the  Academy." 

My  thoughts  strayed  away  to  the  little  country  school  where 
he  had  been  teaching,  and  I  wondered  if  a  little  more  light,  a  lit 
tie  more  of  hope,  and  of  purpose  had  been  kindled  in  some  young 
hearts  back  out  there  in  the  hills  where  our  young  friend  had  beer 
teaching.  I  soon  had  the  proof.  "I  brought  two  of  my  pupil? 
with  me,  and  two  more  are  coming  next  September,"  he  said,  as 
if  it  were  the  perfectly  natural  thing.  And  I  wondered  if  this 
young  man  hadn't  done  as  much  real  good  out  there  in  that  re- 
mote community  as  a  well- trained  teacher  from  the  best  nor- 
mal school  usually  does  under  ordinary  circumstances.  He  knew 
how  to    "get  in  his  hand"    where  some  of  us  wouldn't  have  been 
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able  "to  make  a  dent." 

And  I  want  you  to  remember  that  Henry  is  not  a  mere  mental 
creation  but  a  real  existence.  He  is  not  the  exception,  but  the 
rule.  There  are  fifty  more  of  him  this  minute  in  the  Opportunity 
School.  And  there  are  more  wanting  to  be  here  if  we  only  had 
the  room  and  could  provide  some  way  of  meeting  a  part  ot  their 
expenses.  Will  not  Henry's  county,  will  not  America,  will  not 
the  world  be  richer  and  better  because  Henry  had  his  chance? 


Dr.  Robert  White 

In  an  interesting  Chapel  lecture  recently  Dr.  Robert  White 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  told  of  his  work  for  the  disabled  citizens 
of  Tennessee. 

He  was  connected  for  a  longtime  with  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  soldiers  disabled  in  the  World  War,  and  did  noteworthy 
work,  but  he  is  now  touring  the  State  and  presenting  to  the 
citizens  of  Tennessee  the  need  of  vocational  training  for  the  thou- 
sands of  disabled  men  and  women  who,  with  the  proper  training, 
may  become  an  asset  to  the  State  instead  of  a  liability. 

Tennessee  has  made  provisions  for  this  training  as  have  many 
other  states  at  the  present  time. 


After-Holiday  Actirity 


School  resumed  work  after  the  holidays  January  2,  1922,  and 
is  going  forward  almost  as  if  there  had  been  no  vacation   break. 

There  is  usually  a  big  inflow  of  new  students  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  and  especially  has  that  been  true  this  year.  Many 
new  students  have  enrolled  and  are  entering  into  their  work  with 
vim  and  enthusiasm;  but  we  have  had  to  tell  many  aspiring  boys 
and  girls  that  all  the  places  where  they  might  earn  their  expenses 
were  filled  and  that  we  would  keep  them  on  our  list  for  aid 
in  the  near  future. 

How  great  are  the  opportunities  for  priceless  service  in  the 
field  in  which  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  working! 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  HUBBELL 


Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  now  twenty-five  years  old. 
As  I  have  pondered  the  prog'ress  of  the  place;  as  I  remember  the 
noble  and  consecrated  men  and  women  who  have  taught  and 
inspired  its  students,  now  many  of  them  passed  to  their  reward; 
as  I  remember  the  large  company  of  distinguished  friends  of  the 
University  and  the  generous  and  gracious  company  of  donors  who 
have  given  of  their  means  and  opportunity  to  help  and  maintain 
this  work,  —  my  heart  wells  with  gratitude  and  words  of  thanksgiv- 
ing spring  unbidden  to  my  lips,  for  I  remember  that  in  hundreds  of 
lives  and  in  many  great  communities  this  school  has  carried 
guidance  and  love  and  help  and  pleasure;  that  in  all  these  people 
and  all  these  communities  life  can  never  be  the  same  again;  it 
must  be  larger  and  more  worthy. 

But  with  all  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  past,  the  mind 
turns  to  the  future.  It  is  not  enough  in  the  days  to  come  to  do 
as  much  as  m  the  days  that  are  past.  We  must  do  more.  It  is 
net  wise  nor  right  nor  reasonable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  time  and  effort  of  the  officers  should  be  expended  to  secure 
the  funds  required  to  maintain  and  develop  the  Institution. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  the  confidence  and  love  of 
the  mountains.  Thousands  look  toward  it  as  the  place  of  their 
dreams  and  the  agency  for  the  realization  of  their  hopes.  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  is  ready  to  go  forward.  The  school  has 
fait^i,  hope,  and  purpose,  a  great  name  and  a  great  opportunity. 
It  has  a  chosen  staff  of  workers  trained  in  the  problems  of  rural 
life  and  in  the  problems  of  practical  education.    Now  it  must 
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have  means  for  the  hour.     It  needs  money  for  buildings  and 
equipment.     Its  facilities  must  be  adequate  and  well  chosen. 

Many  of  the  teachers  have  toiled  on  for  years  with  hope  and 
purpose  and  their  work  must  not  fail.  Others  possessed  with 
the  same  spirit  and  aflame  with  the  same  holy  purpose  and  with 
the  same  high  ambition  must  take  hold  on  things  that  are  yet 
to  be  done.  And  those  whose  hands  grow  feeble  and  whose 
spirits  fail  must  not  be  cast  aside  like  outworn  clothing  but  they 
must  have  the  help  and  comfort  for  their  closing  days  to  which 
years  of  sacrifice  and  unstinted  service  have  entitled  them. 
Those  who  now  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  must 
have  adequate  means  that  they  may  establish  their  homes,  rear 
their  families,  and  take  their  place  among  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity and  work  out  through  their  own  communities  and  through 
these  Southern  states  the  ideals,  the  purposes,  the  ambitions 
which  have  been  cherished  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
sacred  to  this  place  and  to  this  work. 

Lincoln's  birthday  witnessed  the  announcement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  the  Insti 
tution.     Two  million  dollars  are  needed  and  that  sum  we  seek. 

Now  I  appeal  to  the  donors  to  whom  this  Institution  is  so 
dear  for  their  best  cooperation  for  the  realization  of  all  our  hopes. 
Gifts  and  bequests  will  come  in  increasing  measure,  but  there 
should  be  enough  effective  and  well-directed  effort  to  remove 
the  burden  of  care  and  struggle  for  the  Institution  which  has 
marked  its  history  from  its  beginning.  In  a  land  teeming  with 
abuadance  and  in  a  land  with  wealth  controlled  b>  sympathetic 
hearts  it  is  only  the  question  of  rightly  making  known  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  with  its  needs  and  its  opportunities.  Will 
you  share  in  this  opportunity  and  in  this  responsibilty? 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  THE   PIONEER 


Every  great  crisis  in  the  world  life  or  in  the  community  life 
finds  some  man  who  has  already  climbed  the  heights  and  in 
the  brighter  sunlight  of  the  higher  air  interprets  to  those  in 
the  valleys  and  far  down  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  things  that 
can  be  seen  from  his  vantage  ground.    These  are  the  prophets, 
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seers,  and  teachers  who  quickly  climb  aloft  and  declare  to  their 
fellows  the  visions  so  necessary  and  so  valuable.  They  are 
revealers  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  their  times.  They  are  able 
not  only  to  see  and  to  understand  but  in  good  measure  to  shape 
the  age  in  which  they  live. 

Such  a  one  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  rich  and  rare  in 
native  spirit,  of  peculiar  sense  and  judgment,  set  aside  out  of 
the  years  by  his  isolation,  by  his  native  power,  by  his  thought 
and  study  as  one  taught  and  qualified  by  nature,  and  wrought 
of  God  to  think  and  to  do  for  His  people  beyond  what  they 
could  think  or  do  for  themselves. 

Out  of  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness;  out  of  the  strength 
of  the  struggle  in  meeting  common  needs;  out  of  opportunities 
and  ambitions  and  worthy  desires;  out  of  countless  friendships 
and  frontier  experiences  with  common  men;  Lincoln,  from  the 
pioneers  and  of  them,  a  pioneer  in  things  of  the  soul  as  well  as 
in  daily  experiences;  under  the  stress  of  a  great  war  and  in 
response  to  a  great  call,  Abraham  Lincoln  proved  himself  the 
man  for  the  hour.  Trained  by  all  the  hardship  and  suffering 
and  sacrifice  and  generous  deeds  and  urgent  needs  of  the  coun- 
tryside; developed  by  his  part  in  debates,  in  spelling  bees,  in 
wrestling  matches,  in  house  raisings,  in  log  rollings,  in  the 
simple  barter  of  the  country  store,  knowing  the  people  of  his 
neighborhood  and  his  community,  dealing  with  them  near  at 
hand,  he  sought  out  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  and  learned  the 
mystery  of  managing  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  keenly  ambitious.  Stepping  forward 
from  time  to  time  with  a  habit  of  mind  which  meant  achieve- 
ment, with  a  purpose  which  never  faltered,  he  made  his  simple 
and  ready  acquisitions  until  he  found  himself,  by  knowledge,  by 
impulse,  by  spirit,  by  love,  by  understanding  of  the  people, 
called  in  a  peculiar  way  and  at  an  unusual  time  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  common  people  of  America,  that  they  might  try  out 
the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  union.  It  was  in  this 
hour  that  the  great  war  president  found  out  for  himself  and 
in  himself  a  confidence  and  a  strength  and  an  understanding 
which  made  him  able  and  which  astonished  those  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  that  training  and  experience 
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which  vve  call  culture.  They  found  that  the  country  politician, 
that  the  lawyer  of  the  prairies,  was  equipped  to  direct  a  great 
war,  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  United  States,  to  deal  with  questions  of  government  and 
diplomacy,  and  they  were  astounded  to  find  that  he  recognized 
in  himself  a  power  commensurate  with  his  ability.  He  made 
decisions  without  self-distinist  or  boastful  pride.  He  passed 
upon  questions  of  infinite  moment  and  the  years  have  said  that 
he  was  mainly  right. 

As  I  pause  before  this  wonderful  •  character,  to  think  of 
his  mass  and  breadth  and  influence,  I  remember  a  company 
of  students  gathered  in  a  hall  seven  hundred  miles  away  who 
to-day  will  hear  the  story  and  the  interpretation  of  the  great 
man  who  because  of  his  service  and  sacrifice  and  blessing  in 
a  great  hour,  was  chosen  to  be  remembered  in  the  naming  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee; 
students,  gathered  in  numbers  from  seven  great  states  of  the 
Union,  called  to  help  in  building  this  institution  out  of  their 
hearts,  by  their  devotion,  and  with  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
service;  young  men  and  women  who  in  their  hearts  and  lives 
with  simple  service  and  eainest  pui-pose  are  undertaking 
there  to  build  in  a  peculiar  and  abiding  sense  an  institution 
vv-hich  may  encourage  the  ideals,  may  carry  out  the  purposes, 
may  achieve  in  the  community  and  in  the  nation  some  of  the 
larger  ambitions  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

As  we  think  of  him  this  Sabbath  day  we  are  somehow 
reminded  of  another  whose  face  was  marred  more  than  the 
sons  of  men;  who  had  the  consecration  of  sorrow,  and  carried 
the  burdens  of  thousands.  For  all  who  hear  my  voice  this 
day,  I  can  only  remind  you  that  Lincoln,  master  and  leader  of 
men,  did  not  work  alone,  that  he  was  one  who  believed  in 
Providence,  that  he  counted  himself  a  man  with  a  commission 
from  the  Almighty.  He  knew  that  somehow  God  worked  in 
him  and  through  him.    He  held  fast  his  faith. 

I  honor  his  patience.  I  admire  his  judgment.  I  rejoice  in 
his  achievements. 

"The  kindly,  eai'nest,  brave  foreseeing  man. 
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Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  to  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 
And  so  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  who  did  not  understand, 
there  passed  away  this  man, 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears; 
A  quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers; 
A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod; 
A  peasant  prince,  a  masterpiece  of  God." 


A  BREATH  OF  THE  FAR  WEST 


Far  out  on  the  prairies  of  west  Texas  a  fifteen  year-old 
boy  sat  on  his  pony  one  day  and  looked  down  at  a  Ford  car. 
It  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever  seen.  He  knew  how  to  ride 
a  "bucking"  pony,  rope  and  brand  a  cow,  shoot  prairie  hens — 
but  that  car — "It  gets  my  goat,"  he  said.  The  whir,  the  honk, 
and  the  buzz  of  that  machine  impressed  and  almost  overawed 
the  unsophisticated  boy  of  the  plains. 

"I  thought,"  he  said  later,  "I  would  rather  know  how  to 
run  that  thing  than  to  be  able  to  ride  the  Vv'ildest  horse  on 
the  'South  Plains.'  The  car  brought  me  a  message  of  the 
outside  world.  I  pictured  myself  a  great  man  lunning  a  Ford, 
and  having  a  gay  tinie  in  ttie  city."  The  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  the  car  which  strayed  far  afield  on  the  western 
plains  that  day,  cr  rather  the  message  that  it  unintentionally 
brought  him,  lured  Phil  to  the  city. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  city  and 
leai-n  to  run  automobiles.  That  was  the  goal  of  my  fondest 
ambitions.  I  went.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find  a  job  where  I 
could  learn  the  work.  But  I  soon  found  that  it  was  not  much 
of  a  job  after  all.  In  the  city  it  was  lonely — lonely  among  so 
many  people." 

He  tells  how  he  worked  to  drown  down  the  loneliness  during 
the  day;  but  when  night  came  he  would  go  to  the  little  room 
at  the  cheap  boarding  house  and  think  about  things  back  on 
the  big  ranch — the  cattle  and  "horses,  the  cowboys,  and  his 
little  brother  and  father  (his  mother  was  dead)  back  there  at 
the   little   ranch   house   on    the   western   border.      He   thought 
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of  the  day  when  he  fell  into  the  well  and  the  cowboys  joked 
and  poked  fun  at  him  for  his  awkwardness,  of  the  numerous 
times  when  his  pony  "bucked"  him  off  and  stuck  his  head  in 
the  sand,  and  how  he  was  teased  again  and  again.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  little  room  at  night  he  would  wish  he  were 
back  with  his  father  and  brother  and  the  cowboys  on  the 
ranch  even  if  the  cowboys  did  tease.  "But  if  I  go  back,"  he 
said,  "they  will  tease  worse  than  ever;  I'll  stay;  I'll  stick  if  it 
kills  me." 

After  Phil  had  accomplished  his  ambition  to  become  a 
proficient  man  at  the  wheel  an  en-and  took  him  one  day  into 
a  large  business  establishment.  He  had  never  seen  the  like 
before.  The  mountains  of  boxes  and  piles  of  papers,  the  well- 
dressed  people,  the  humming  typewriters,  and  the  big  man  with 
a  strong  face  who  was  directing  and  managing  all  the  other 
men.  The  man  appealed  to  the  boy  more  than  all  else.  Here 
w^as  his  ideal — a  man  who  could  manage  a  big  business  and 
,  direct  and  lead  other  men.  Phil  went  back  to  his  car,  but 
there  was  something  new  in  his  heart;  he  did  not  know  what 
to  call  it;  but  he  would  call  it  ambition  now.  A  new  light  v.as 
in  his  eyes,  a  new  puiT)ose  was  in  his  heart.  "Some  day  I  will 
be  a  big  man  like  that.  Some  day  I'll  manage  men,  and  a  big 
business  like  that."    He  put  the  emphasis  on  the  BIG. 

"I  reckon  it's  a  good  long  trail  I'll  have  to  ride,"  he  said 
to  himself  dropping  into  the  lingo  of  the  range,  "but  I  intend  to 
go  to  school,  get  an  education,  and  then  be  a  business  man." 
He  was  talking  to  himself,  for  want  of  a  better  confidant. 

He  went  to  the  garage,  collected  his  wages,  went  home, 
and  told  his  father  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  school  and  get  an 
education.  The  father  was  delighted.  They  began  to  cast 
about  for  a  school  which  Phil  might  enter  without  embarrass- 
ment— he  was  now  sixteen  and  could  barely  read  and  write. 
By  chance  they  heard  of  the  Opportunity  School  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  through  a  former  pupil.  Phil  and  his 
father  decided  that  the  Opportunity  School  was  about  the  only 
place  where  the  boy  could  enter  school  since  it  takes  any  and 
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all  worthy  pupils  regardless  of  their  previous  educational  attain- 
ments. 

When  he  entered  school  here  in  the  summer  of  1920  he 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  had  he 
been  entering  a  school  where  the  current  system  of  orthodox 
grading  is  adhered  to.  But  the  Opportunity  School  is  not  an 
orthodox  institution.  During  this  time  Phil's  progress  has 
been  very  remarkable.  He  will  be  i-eady  for  strong  work  in 
our  Academy  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term.  An  excellent 
worker,  a  boy  of  rare  intelligence,  purpose  and  determination, 
with  those  habits  of  punctuality,  prudence,  and  probity  that 
characterize  successful  men,  whf  can  doubt  that  Phil  will  one 
day  be  the  BIG  BUSINESS  MAN  that  has  figured  so  largely  in 
his  splendid  dreams? 

"I  think  Lincoln  is  the  greatest  American,"  he  said  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Opportunity  Sciiool  the  other  day,  "and  that 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  the  greatest  school  in  America;  without 
it  a  lot  of  fellows  like  me  would  not  be  able  to  get  an  education." 
Phil  has  not  been  home  since  he  entered  school,  but  uses  all 
his  vacation  periods  and  ether  spare  time  at  work  for  the 
LTniversity  so  as  to  help  himself  as  much  as  possible  financially. 
He  is  not  rich  in  purse  but  he  is  rich  in  all  those  elements  of 
character  that  make  men  great.  And  I  firmly  believe  he  will 
be  a  successful  business  man  some  day. 

"When  I  become  a  big  business  man  I  shall  make  lots  of 
money  and  give  some  of  it  to  Lincoln  Memorial  so  that  other 
fellows  like  me  can  have  a  chance  to  get  an  education,"  he 
says  sometimes  with  an  air  of  strength  that  commands  respect 
and  confidence. 


A  HEARTFELT  CRY 


This  year  has  been  a  very  critical  one  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  especially  with  regard  to  the  work  situation;  several 
students  have  had  to  go  back  home,  back  to  poverty,  to  ignor- 
ance, to  a  hopeless  existence,  because  we  could  not  give  them 
enough  work  to  pay  their  expenses.     The  University  has  given 
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scholarship  aid  but  that  is  not  sufficient  in  itself;  there  must 
be  other  help,  and  a  mountain  student  wants  to  feel  that  he 
is  earning  his  way.  He  disdains  the  idea  of  charity. 
Please  read  this  letter,  and  help  us  answer  it: 
Dear  Sirs: — 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  your  school. 

Have  heard  of  your  school,  as  being  a  fine  place 
for  one  to  recieve  an  education. 

I  am  interested  in  going  to  school,  and  want  to 
get  an  education. 

I  am  19  years  old,  am  a  poor  farmer's  boy,  have 
never  had  the  oppertunity  of  going  to  school  much. 
I  have  completed  the  8tli  grade,  and  want  to  go  to 
High  School  but  am  not  able  financely. 

My  father  bought  a  farm  out  here  in Co. 

and  is  paying  for  it  yearly,  therefore  he  is  not  able  to 
send  us  boys  to  school.  Remember  I  have  7  brothers,  so 
we  ■\\"ill  have  to  dig  for  ourselves. 

I  have  heard  that  boj^s  and  girls  could  go  to  your 
school  and  work  out  lot  of  their  expenses.  I  understand 
that  you  have  a  large  farm  connected  with  your  school. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  your  school  3  months  anyway. 

My  ambition  is  to  make  a  teacher. 

And  people  tell  me  your  school  is  the  right  place 

to  go.  So  please  let  me  know  right  away,  about  your 
school. 

If  you  can  help  me  in  any  way  I  will  appreciate 

it  so  much. 

Let  me  know  about  the  expenses,  and  work,  for  I 
want  to  go  to  school. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  get  to  come  to 
your  school  later. 

I  am. 

Yours  truly, 


'THE  IMMENSITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE" 


What  do  you  know  about  star  clusters  ? 
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Did  you  ever  see  the  tongue  of  a  butterfly? 

These  questions,  and  many  others  equally  puzzling,  Captain 
Will  Arthur  Dietrick  answered  in  a  brilliant  lecture  to  the 
students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  on  the  evening  of 
January  26. 

Captain  Dietrick  is  a  well-known  scientific  lecturer  who 
presents  in  a  fascinating  manner  cold  facts  of  science.  He 
makes  them  alive  with  the  warmth  of  interest.  He  illustrates 
his  talks  by  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  from  the  Balopticon, 
and  this  serves  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  elemental 
truths  of  science. 

Captain  Dietrick  first  told  us  of  the  beauties  of  our  o\\ti 
world  and  then  he  talked  about  comets,  star  clusters,  and  the 
worlds  about  us. 

The  morning  following  his  lecture  he  made  a  dynamic 
chapel-talk  on  the  "Psychology  of  Temptation"  which  held  his 
hearers  spell  bound.  Captain  Dietrick  is  without  doubt  a  lec- 
turer and  speaker  of  the  first  rank. 


EVANGELISTIC  WORK  AT  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 

By  H.  G.  Osborne 


Dr.  J.  M.  Roddy,  pastor  of  the  Deaderick  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  came  to  the  University  on  Jan- 
uary 27  for  a  series  of  meetings  which  closed  February  3  with 
a  result  of  eighty  decisions  for  the  Christian  life.  Fifty-eight 
students  and  teachers  came  into  the  fellowship  of  the  College 
Church  on  the  Sunday  following  the  close  of  the  services  and 
others  are  to  come. 

Dr.  Roddy  brought  to  us  splendid,  inspiring,  and  convincing 
messages,  especially  along  the  lines  so  much  needed.  "He  did 
not  supersede  the  religious  work  of  the  college  but  on  the  con- 
trary stimulated  it  and  as  a  result  all  our  religious  activities 
are  taking  on  new  life  and  purpose.  It  is  not  unusual  now 
to  find  our  girls  holding  a  prayer  meeting  or  to  know  that  in 
each  of  our  boys'  dormitories  there  is  at  least  one  prayer  meet- 
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ing  each  week,  while  students  are  seen  earnestly  conversing 
with  their  associates  about  spiritual  things. 

The  Christian  Associations  on  the  campus  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor  in  the  community  have  been  spurred  on  to  more 
earnest  effort  and  the  Sunday  School  and  church  work  have 
likewise  received  added  stimulus. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Roddy  stands  high,  his  discussions 
being  absolutely  free  from  denominational  bias  or  trend.  He 
drew  students  from  nearly  every  "Faith"  represented  at  the 
University  into  Christian  life  by  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  writer  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  Christian 
work  and  can  endorse  and  recommend  Dr.  Roddy  for  the  sane 
methods  of  high  order  that  were  used.  To  God  be  the  glory 
for  the  work  done. 


AGRICULTURAL  CLASS  HAS  DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 


During  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  men  from  other 
schools  have  visited  L.  M.  U.  upon  invitation  of  the  class  in 
agricultural  education  to  observe  work  being  done  here  in  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

Early  last  year  Professor  N.  E.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mary  Hahn,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Home  Economics  in  that  institution,  and  Mr, 
D.  M.  Clements,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for 
Tennessee  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  with  us.  They  were  very 
much  pleased  with  our  facilities  for  offering  work  in  agriculture 
of  the  vocational  type,  and  seemed  surprised  to  find  that  we 
had  such  a  well-equipped  farm  and  dairy.  Last  September, 
Professo-r  B.  E.  Barringer,  in  charge  of  the  teacher  training 
work  in  vocational  agriculture  for  Kentucky  spent  an  entire 
day  studying  conditions  here.  Last  week  he  returned  for  a 
two  days'  stay  as  a  guest  of  the  class  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion. He  feels  that  we  have  splendid  opportunities  here  for 
giving  strong  work  of  a  vocational  nature. 

In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  have  with   us  Professor 
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L.  J.  Sindell,  head  of  the  department  of  Vocational  Education 
in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  we  have  also  invited  Dean 
Thomas  P.  Cooper  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Kentucky,  and  Mr.  G.  Ivan  Barnes,  State  Supei-visor  of  Voca- 
tional Education  for  Kentucky  to  spend  a  day  with  us. 

These  men  bring  us  into  closer  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  and  we  take  advantage  of  their  visits  to  let  them  know 
that  we  have  here  young  men  able  to  fill  good  positions  in  the 
agricultural  world.  We  want  the  outside  world  to  know  that 
we  have  students  now  preparing  for  some  of  the  best  available 
positions. 


DR.  OMAR  T.  CRUIKSHANK  INSTALLS  RADIO  AT 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 


Dr.  Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  President  of  the  University,  made  an 
address  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  the  Pioneer"  on  February  12,  a 
part  of  which  is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Herald.  The 
address  was  given  by  Radio  from  the  Westinghouse  broadcast- 
ing station  in  Pittsburgh  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
50,000  people  within  a  radius  of  2,500  miles  heard  Doctor 
Hubbell. 

A  Radio  outfit  was  installed  at  the  University  by  Dr.  Omar 
T.  Cruikshank  who  came  from  Pittsburgh  for  that  purpose  but 
a  local  electrical  storm  interfered  with  the  sound  waves  to 
such  an  extent  that  Doctor  Hubbell's  message  was  not  heard 
by  the  immense  crowd  which  had  gathered  to  listen  to  the 
address. 

When  the  storm  had  subsided  Doctor  Cruikshank  made  a 
talk  on  "Radio"  in  which  he  explained  the  working  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  his  audience.  His  talk  was  clear,  forceful,  and  interest- 
ing. Doctor  Cruikshank  is  President  of  the  Radio  Engineering 
Society  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army  Reserve  Corps, 
and  is  a  prominent  physician  who  treats  almost  exclusively  by 
electricity.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  several  electrical  medical 
instiiiments.  He  was  assisted  in  putting  up  the  radio  equii> 
ment  by  the  engineering  and  physics  classes. 
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We  are  pleased  to  count  Doctor  Cruikshank  as  one  of  our 
good  friends  and  we  enjoyed  having  him  with  us  for  a  visit. 


INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 


The  two  boys'  societies,  the  Grant-Lees  and  the  Philoma- 
theans,  met  in  a  strongly  contested  debate  on  the  evening  of 
January  25.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  "Resolved,  That 
the  Present  Income  Tax  Law  is  not  Beneficial  to  the  American 
People."  Each  society  upheld  its  side  of  the  question  with 
vigor  and  the  decision  was  necessarily  close.  The  Grant-Lees 
were  represented  by  J.  Odus  Sharp  and  Guy  Easterly  who  de- 
fended the  affirmative  side  ©f  the  debate;  the  Philomatheans 
chose  as  their  champions  Raymond  Krcklighter  and  Zack  Myers. 
The  judges,  who  came  from  a  fellow  college  in  Kentucky, 
finally  gave  the  decision  to  Zack  Myers  whose  speech  satisfied 
in  every  way  the  requirements  of  the  contest.  He  will  receive 
the  Debater's  Medal. 

This  is  one  of  the  contests  in  which  the  college  spirit  is 
always  high,  each  society  vying  with  the  other  in  songs  and 
yells  for  its  particular  candidates.  The  society  colors  are  much 
in  evidence  and  the  decorations  are  in  keeping  with  the  friendl\- 
spirit  of  competition  that  is  felt  between  the  rival  societies. 

The  splendid  music  by  the  College  Orchestra  added  extra 
enjoyment  to  the  entire  progi-am. 
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"There  could  be  no  finer  memorial 
;feo  Lincoln  than  this  University 
ijplaced  just  where  you  have 
it.  ^*— Theodore  Roosevdt 
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MANY  LOYAL  FRIENDS— BUT  WE  NEED  MORE 


On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  we  received  many  expressions  of  hope  and 
appreciation.  This  cordial  attitude  on  the  pai-t  of  our  friends 
scattered  throughout  the  country  is  most  encouraging  and  it  sus- 
tains us  in  our  efforts  to  set  ahead  the  worthy  work  of  education 
among  a  great  people. 

In  the  birthday  offering,  we  received  a  modest  amount  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  the  work  this  year.  No  large  contribu- 
tions were  sent  in ;  rather  it  was  the  great  number  of  small  gifts 
that  counted  toward  the  offering.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
from  our  friends  over  the  country  is  priceless  and  abiding,  and 
we  are  deeply  grateful  for  their  gracious  and  generous  response. 

Our  great  task  continues  to  increase  as  the  knowledge  and 
influence  of  Lincoln  Memorial  spreadi  through  the  land.  Our 
field  of  service  is  ever  increasing,  and  consequently  our  need  for 
new  friends  is  ever  a  factor.  Our  old  friends  mu«t  help  us  find 
new  ones,  that  the  work  may  go  on  strongly  and  well.  A  namne, 
an  interview,  a  dollar,  five  dollars — vrho  knows  what  your  effort 
will  ultimately  achieve  ? 

It  is  a  splendid  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  the  following 
extracts  of  letters  which  were  received  during  Lincoln  week  in 
February. 

It  is  a  BegiMningf 

•Twentjj-five  (fimes  go  a  very  short  dTstance  toward  tt^e 
needed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  with  the  inclosed  small 
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contribution  for  your  birthday  party,  there  goes  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
the  true  joy  of  giving,  and  as  much  fafth  for  yosr  future  as  will 
go  with  the  twenty-five  dollars,  tens,  and  hundreds,  that  1  hope 
will  ij^ach  and  pass  the  twenty-five  thousand." 
A  Good  Friend  Inspired  to  Help 
"At  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity I  feel  impelled  to  send  my  little  mite,  regretting  I  cannot 
send  more  as  the  inspiring  touch  from  your  Institution  stimulates 

me  to  do." 

From  a  Gi-and  Old  Devotee  ef  Lincote 

"Inclosed  find  check  for  Lincoln  IMemorial  University.  1-t 
does  me  good  to  hear  of  the  noble  work  you  and  helpers — with 
the  Great  Helper,  God — are  doing  for  the  worthy  young  people 
who  were  on  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  speak  at  Vermont,  111.,  Oct.  28,  1S58,  in  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debate." 

Unfaltering  and  Faithful  at  89  Years  of  Age 

"My  husband  is  now  in  his  89th  year,  and  our  income  is  just 

©ur  pension.    The  time  may  come,  and  I  am  not  going  to  forget 

Lincoln  IMeniorial  University.    1  inclose  two  dollars — hovr  I  wish 

it  was  more." 

She,  Too,  WiU  Not  Forget 

"I  read  ycur  literature  and  looked  into  the  faces  of  that 
family  and  those  boj  s  with  unusual  intci  est.  I  look  through  ruy 
tears  as  I  write  to  you  and  pray  for  you.  I  know  it  is  niGney  you 
seed  and  I  will  not  forget." 

Such  Friends  Are  Priceless 

"I  am  more  interested  in  our  Mountain  People  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  wherever  they  are,  than  in  any  other  in  the 
the  United  States  and  want  to  help  them  all  I  can.  I  wish  you 
could  enlarge  the  University  to  admit  more." 

Even  This  Mite  Helps 

"I  inclose  35  cents  in  stamps  for  the  Lincoln  Birthday  fund." 

A  Pennsylvania  Lad  of  Eleven  Gives  .$.'> 
Phiilip  Lincoln  Davis,  a  Pennsylvania  lad,  born  eleven  years 
ago   on   February   12,    heard  about  the  gi-eat  opportunity    sGhool 
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for  mountain  boys  in  Lincoln's  native  region,  and  he  sent  a  check 
for  five  dollars  as  his  contribution  toward  making  it  easier  for 
some  young  Lincolns  who  are  battling  against  great  difficulties 
to  win  the  education  which  they  are  entitled  to  as  Americans. 
Could  any  spirit  of  helpfulness  be  nobler  ? 

An  L.  M.  U.  Graduate  Responds 

"In  view  of  my  knowledge  of  the  splendid  work  which  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  is  doing,  and  its  immediate  present 
needs;  also,  in  consideration  of  what  it  has  meant  to  me  person- 
ally, I  have  a  very  deep  and  vital  interest  in  its  welfare.  Will 
you  please  convey  to  Dr.  Hubbell  my  warm  personal  interest  in 
the  work  and  my  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  ?" 

This  graduate  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  at  present  a 
student  in  a  great  theological  seminary  and  he  wanted  the  little 
church  of  which  he  is  pastor  to  have  a  part  in  the  support  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  thus  the  "altar  of  education  in  a  pioneer  land" 
received  another  consecrated  offering.  May  God  abundantly  re- 
ward such  givers. 


STILL  INTERESTED  IN  OUR  B0YS 


One  of  the  splendid  recent  gifts  to  Lincoln  Memorial  tfni- 
versity  was  that  of  ten  fine  upholsi;ered  chairs  for  Mse  in  the 
Tennessee  D.  A.  R.  Hall.  These  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
earnest  company  of  boys  who  make  their  home  in  this  attractive 
new  dormitory. 

The  chairs  were  the  gift  of  the  John  Carter  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  and  represent  in  an  expressive  way 
the  interest  which  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
everywhere  are  taking  in  the  patriotic  work  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  this  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the 
part  of  these  geod  ladies  for  the  boys  who  were  enabled  to  come 
to  Lincoln  Memorial  because  of  the  erection  of  the  Hall.  We  also 
appreciate  the  plans  of  other  groups  of  ladies  in  the  state  to  fur- 
nish other  comforts  and  assistance. 
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DR.  ARTHUR  FREDERICK  SHELDON 


"I  perceive  in  the  young  people  of  East  Tennessee  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  hope  of  the  nation,"  said  Dr.  Arthur 
Frederick  Sheldon  who  spoke  to  the  students  and  faculty  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  ©n  March  18  and  19.  He  said  that 
the  young  people  of  this  region  had  impressed  him  more  than 
those  of  any  other  section  he  had  visited,  that  he  found  them 
mere  practical,  more  in  earnest,  freer  from  those  influences 
which  serve  to  spoil  the  city  youth,  and  untainted  by  foreign 
contact — 100  per  cent  Americans.  Doctor  Sheldon  said  that 
from  such  places  as  East  Tennessee  where  the  young  people 
are  energetic,  ambitious,  sturdy,  and  patriotic  would  come  the 
real  leaders  of  the  nation. 

Doctor  Sheldon  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
Rotary  conference  held  at  Knoxviile  which  was  the  occasion  of 
hi*  visit  to  Lincoln  Memorial.  Here  he  delivered  two  uplifting 
addresses  on  "The  Principles  of  Sei-vice,"  and  "Applied  Chris- 
tianity." In  his  lecture,  "Applied  Christianity,"  Doctor  Sheldon 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
ifi  the  sui-vival  of  the  most  serviceable,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Christ  is  the  philosophy  of  the  here  and  now,  as  well  as  of  the 
life  to  come,  that  Christianity  has  not  failed  in  a  way  but  it 
has  failed  in  compai'ison  with  what  it  might  have  done. 

While  at  the  University,  Doctor  Sheldon  was  a  guest  at  the 
Preeident's  home.  He  visited  the  various  buildings  oi  the  school 
aiid  expressed  himself  pleased  with  and  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  InstjJtutlon.  Doctor  Sheldon's  ability  aa  an  author  of 
books  on  business,  a  teacher,  and  a  lecturer,  makes  him  a  pawer 
in  the  literary  and  commercial  world. 


PROMINENT  ROTARiAN  AN  OLD  L.  M.  U.  STUDENT 


The  artidie  whioh  follows  is,  in  substance,  the  same  aa  one 
whi<rfi  appeared  in  the  Knoxviile  Sentinel,  a  leading  newspaper  «f 
Knoxviile,  Tennessee,  and  it  tells  the  story  of  the  success  of  a 
gtudent  who  krtew  Lincoln  Memorial  from  its  beginning: 
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"Jim  Richmond  was  a  good  clerk  in  my  store  in  Cumberland 
Gap  twenty-five  years  ago,"  said  Chas.  F.  Eager,  of  the  Knoxville 
Board  of  Commerce  staff,  in  speaking  of  Rotarian  Richmond's 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  district  governor  of  the  13th  dis- 
trict. 

"Mr.  Richmond  was  a  student  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity at  that  time  and  w^orked  at  my  general  store  in  his  spare 
time  to  help  in  paying  his  May  through  college.  Richmond  came 
from  a  good  democratic  Virginia  family  and  I  hear  that  he  has 
been  mentioned  for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Kentucky 
and  also  for  governor  of  the  state,"  said  Mr.  Eager,  who  is  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  board  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. 

"Jim  was  a  good  student  and  famous  as  an  orator.  I  believe 
he  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Philomathean  Literary 
Society  of  L.  M.  U.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  small  boy  and 
his  education  was  earned  entirely  by  his  own  efforts. 

"I  was  so  impressed  with  Jim's  ability  that  I  gave  him  a  strong 
letter  of  recommendation  and  he  started  teaching  school  in  Texas. 
I  am  glad  to  remember  that  my  name  is  signed  to  the  diploma 
of  James  H.  Richmond  when  he  graduated  from  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  He  is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  Kentucky  as  well  as 
head  of  the  Rotarians  in  this  district." 


HOW  ABOUT  THIS? 


One  of  our  young  men  came  into  the  office  a  few  days  ago 

and  said  to  our  business  manager,  "Mr.  C ,  I  need  a  pair 

of  shoes;  just  look  at  these."  And  he  held  a  very  forlorn  look- 
ing foot  up  for  Mr.  C's  inspection. 

This  young  man  is  a  son  of  afflicted  parents.  He  had  to 
drop  out  of  school  the  first  of  this  year  and  is  now  working  at 
odd  jobs  on  the  campus  to  pay  off  his  old  account.  His  mother 
is  very  poor,  David  is  the  oldest  of  several  children,  and  he 
must  work  his  own  way  in  school. 

The  University,   of  course,  cannot  furnish  shoes  for  all 
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boys  who  need  them  but  we  did  in  this  case  make  all  arrang-e- 
ments  with  a  store  by  which  this  boy  secured  his  shoes.  He  is 
working  hard  every  day  and  hopes  to  be  ready  to  re-enter 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases  with  which  we  come 
in  contact.  Just  think  what  it  would  have  meant  to  this  boy 
if  we  could  have  said,  "David,  a  friend  of  the  University  has 
sent  us  a  gift  to  help  some  deserving  boy  who  is  working  his 
way  through  school."  What  encouragement  it  would  have 
been  to  him ! 


MISS  BURKES  MAKES  RADIO  SPEECH 


Miss  Jennie  Burkes,  a  former  student  of  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial University,  made  a  speech  by  radio  on  the  first  of  February 
from  Pittsburgh.  The  subject  of  Miss  Burkes'  talk  was  "Edu- 
cating the  Southern  Mountaineer"  and  it  is  estimated  conserva- 
tively that  40,000  people  heard  her. 

Miss  Burkes  is  a  product  of  the  land  of  which  she  speaks 
so  effeetively.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  She  was  for  a  term  Superintendent  of  county  schools 
in  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee;  later  she  became  deputy  to 
the  state  superintendent  of  Alabama;  when  the  War  came  on, 
she  entered  Red  Cross  work  and  served  with  distinction;  now 
she  is  in  the  field  for  her  Alma  Mater  and  her  heart  and  soul 
are  in  the  work. 

You  will  enjoy  her  speech  which  appears  in  this  issue. 


PERHAPS  ANOTHER  LINCOLN 


With  the  opening  of  the  Winter  term,  a  typical  mountain 
boy  entered  school  in  order  to  finish  up  his  senior  work  in  col- 
lege. He  had  come  to  Lincoln  Memorial  year  after  year,  teach- 
ing and  going  to  school.  We  were  impressed  with  his  sense  of 
humor,  his  love  for  work  and  his  fine  devotion  to  ideals. 

The  Dean  knew  something  of  his  story,  of  his  tireless  labors, 
of  his  great  ambitions  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  ago  that 
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Jeff  told  him  all. 

"If  it  will  be  helpful  to  others  to  know  something  of  the 
stmgg-les  of  the  mountain  boys,  you  may  use  what  seems  to  be 
the  best  to  give  the  most  distinctive  local  color  in  my  life. 

"I  was  born  back  in  a  ravine  of  the  mountains  away  from 
school  and  churches.  Both  of  my  parents  had  died  by  the  time 
I  was  six  years  old.  My  grandfather  who  was  then  living  took 
me  to  his  home  and  my  life  experiences  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  ravine  which  had  neither  a  school  house  nor  a  church. 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  religious  service  until 
1  was  ten  years  old,  with  perhaps  one  exception. 

"My  life  up  to  this  time  had  been  spent  in  a  mud-dobbed 
house  very  much  like  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I 
am  certain  that  I  experienced  all  of  the  hardships  and  lack  of 
opportunities  that  Father  Abe  went  through  with.  I  am,  how- 
ever, skeptical  of  the  after  results  of  such  experiences.  During 
my  ele\^nth  year  the  community  built  a  log  school  house  where 
religious  services  were  held  occasionally. 

"The  first  deep  and  lasting  impression  made  upon  my  life 
was  by  a  former  student  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  who 
taught  a  short  winter  term  in  the  rough  schoolhouse.  He  caused 
me  to  become  deeply  interested  in  the  need  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion and  he  had  much  influence  in  awakening  my  religious  in- 
stincts. He  was  a  true  and  real  leader  not  only  in  school  work 
but  in  Sunday  School  and  Church  work. 

"From  that  time  I  began  to  dream  of  a  larger  life.  Naturally 
I  revolted  at  the  extreme  simplicity  of  my  early  youth.  I  had 
had  no  underclothing:  in  fact,  no  clothing  except  a  homespun 
shirt  and  jacket  overall.  My  laundry  problem  was  not  serious. 
Often  this  small  amount  of  clothing  was  washed  at  night  and 
hung  by  the  fire  to  dry  for  use  the  next  day.  My  food  consisted 
only  of  cornbread,  salted  fat  pork,  and  sometimes  butter.  We 
owned  no  cow. 

"By  my  fourteenth  year  I  had  plugged  away  until  I  was 
ready  for  the  county  high  school  several  miles  from  where  I  lived. 
A  part  of  the  time  I  rode  from  home  to  attend  this  school ;  a  part 
of  the  time  I  milked  cows  to  pay  for  my  schooling.    When  I  had 
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completed  high  school  with  the  honors  of  the  class,  1  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  work  my  way  through  the  Freshman  year  in 
a  small  college  near  at  hand,  but  I  was  still  dreaming  of  the 
larger  opportunity  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

"At  the  close  of  my  first  college  year,  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  World  War  and  I  instantly  volunteered  and  spent  four- 
teen months  at  the  front,  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  time  in  the  trenches. 
During  the  war  my  strongest  desire  was  that  I  might  be  able  to 
have  such  control  of  myself  as  to  fulfill  my  duties  as  a  soldier  in 
the  most  efficient  manner. 

"After  the  Armistice,  I  made  for  Lincoln  Memorial  I'niver- 
sity.  A  scholarship  helped  me  to  remain  in  school  for  the  sopho- 
more year.  Since  then  I  have  been  working  in  the  summer  and 
teaching  in  the  fall  to  pay  my  expenses.  This  year  I  will  receive 
my  A.  B.  degree  and  with  no  indebtedness. 

"That  is  my  story  and  if  it  will  serve  some  other  boy  in  caus- 
ing him  to  finish  his  college  work,  I  shall  feel  glad  for  having 
told  it." 

Editor's  note :  The  incidents  that  Jeff  has  related  are  more 
or  less  typical  of  many  young  men  who  come  to  us,  young  men 
poor  in  money  but  rich  in  all  of  the  elements  of  manhood.  The 
work  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South  has  but  begun ! 


EDUCATING  THE  SOUTHERN  MOLTNTAINEER 

By  Miss  Jennie  Burkes 


When  the  word  mountaineer  is  spoken  almost  instinctively 
two  other  words  flash  into  your  minds — moonshine  and  feuds. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution moonshining  has  ceased  to  be  an  industry  "peculiar*' 
to  the  mountain  people  but  has  become  a  problem  for  the  whole 
nation.  'Tis  true  the  "wildcat  still"  is  certainly  not  a  relic  in  the 
mountains  but  the  states  that  rank  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
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illicit  liquors  are  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  feuds,  there  is  the  story  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineer 
who  was  fighting  for  his  country  in  France.  His  captain 
asked,  "Jim,  what  do  you  think  of  this  world-war  anyhow?" 
To  which  Jim  replied,  "VVal,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  don't 
know.    This  is  the  fust  public  war  I  ever  fit  in." 

Since  our  courts  meet  oftener  and  with  more  regularity, 
the  feud  has  almost  entirely  passed  from  the  mountains. 

The  extreme  isolation  of  large  areas  of  our  country  which 
are  untouched  by  railroads  and  have  few  if  any  high  roads  is 
largel\  responsible  for  our  lack  of  development  educationally 
and  industrially.  Cut  off  as  we  are  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  lag  far  behind  in  everything 
that  marks  progress. 

Agriculture  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  means  of 
of  livelihood.  Our  farms  are  too  steep  and  rough  to  permit 
the  use  of  many  kinds  of  improved  machinery  and  our  trans- 
portation and  market  facilities  are  so  poor  that  production  is 
often  limited  to  what  the  family  can  consume  with  enough 
surplus  to  pay  the  taxes. 

We  have  forests,  streams,  coal,  iron,  and  soil  awaiting 
development.  What  is  to  be  done?  Will  our  mountain  people 
and  their  children  play  an  important  paiit  in  the  development  of 
these  natrural  resources  or  will  the  task  be  left  for  outsiders? 

The  answer  is  EDUCATION.  Give  the  mountain  boys  and 
girls  a  fair  chance  educationally  and  our  section  will  have  a 
different  story  to  tell. 

At  present,  the  average  mountain  school  k^  tlie  worst  type 
of  rural  school  in  America.  The  little  one-teacher  school  \\ith 
its  unsanitary  building,  its  short  tei'm  of  only  a  few  months 
and  its  untrained  and  poorly  paid  teacher  provides  the  only 
educational  opportunity  for  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
children.  As  the  mountains,  streams,  and  bad  roads  make 
consolidation  more  or  less  impossible  the  right  kind  of  school 
iH  not  a  thing  of  the  immediate  future. 

Our  national  chain  of  educational  opportunity  is  no  stronger 
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than  its  weakest  link.  In  our  mountain  schools  we  find  that 
weakest  link,  and  the  first  remedy  to  be  applied  must  be  better 
trained  teachers  and  a  longer  school  term. 

One  of  the  agencies  which  is  doing  much  to  train  better 
teachers  and  uplift  educational  ideals  generally  is  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  near  Cumberland  Gap.  Tennessee. 

During  the  War  between  the  States  President  Lincoln 
said,  '  When  this  dreadful  war  is  over  I  want  you  to  go  back  and 
do  something  for  the  mountain  people  who  have  been  shut  out 
of  the  world  all  these  years."  And  in  answer  to  that  wish 
General  Oliver  Howard  in  1897  founded  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity as  a  living  memorial  tc  the  Great  American. 

Over  seven  hundred  students  come  to  this  school  yearly 
and  of  that  number,  seventy-one  per  cent  earn  a  part  or  all  of 
their  expenses.  These  students  earn  as  they  learn  and  be- 
cause of  the  power  and  experience  gained  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity they  are  able  after  leaving  not  only  to  secure  immediate 
and  profitable  employment  but  to  rise  rapidly  in  their  chosen 
work. 

Lincoln    Memorial    University    stands    with    open    door    to 

every  boy  and  girl  however  limited  the  means  or  elementary  the 
education.    The  only  limitation  is  the  lack  of  room  and  funds. 

Students  are  trained  in  special  branches,  such  as  gardening, 
horticultui'e,  forestry,  carpentry,  printing,  engineering,  farm 
management,  cooking,  sewing  and  arts  and  crafts,  while  the 
college  department  offers  courses  in  letters,  science,  music,  and 
agriculture. 

Although  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  doing  much  to 
train  better  teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  othenvise  enrich 
the  rural  life  of  many  mountain  counties,  still  it  falls  far  short 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  entire  section.  The  question  of 
how  to  provide  the  best  and  most  speedy  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  the  people  of  the  rural  highlands  is  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  state  and  federal  officials  but  to  all  public- 
spirited  citizens  within  and  without  the  mountains. 
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It  is  the  part  of  every  person  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
highland  country  at  heart  to  see  that  all  that  is  fair  in  life  is 
given  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  section.  By  ancestry  we  are 
descendants  of  settlers  who  were  native  born,  and  who,  by  their 
cornnion  interests,  haidships  and  struggles  have  blended  into 
the  type  which  may  rightfully  be  called  "American." 

BASEBALL  TRAINING  BEGINS 


These  are  busy  days  for  the  Lincoln  Braves  as  they  put 
forth  every  effort  to  round  a  team  in  shape  that  will  do  justice 
to  the  heavy  schedule  before  them.  Coach  Byrd  is  puttmg  his 
diauK^nd  warriors  through  some  pretty  strenuous  workouts  and 
is  making  good  use  cf  every  minute  of  time. 

Much  spirit  and  enthusiasm  a}-e  being  shown  by  the  bo:vS 
and  a  splendid  season  is  anticipated.  With  many  of  last  year's 
players  back  and  with  a  wealth  of  new  material,  a  winning  team 
is  the  outlook  for  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

A  tentative  schedule  has  been  announced  by  the  Athletic 
Director  and  will  include  games  with  some  of  the  leading  colleges 
in  the  South. 


DR.  FRANK  SLUTZ  VISITS  THE  UNIVERSITY 


"The  Mind  and  the  Job,"  "Education  and  America,"  and 
"The  Fundamentals  of  Religion"  were  the  subjects  of  three  ef- 
fective and  compelling  addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  Slutz  to 
the  students  and  workers  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  on  Sun- 
day, February  26. 

His  address  "Education  and  America"  was  made  to  the  fac- 
ulty, lie  brought  out  the  fact  that  America  was  living  in  the 
past  educationally,  that  the  times  were  progressing  but  that  edu- 
cation was  not.  He  revieAAed  the  work  of  the  Moraine  Park 
School  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  which  he  is  Director,  and  told  of  the 
experiment  that  is  being  tried  there.  The  students  are  taught 
theories  and  then  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  put  them 
into  practice  in  the  school  under  competent  su]3ervision. 

His  third  address  was  along  religious  lines  and  he  named 
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and  discussed  comprehensively  what  he  considered  eight  funda- 
mentals of  religion.  All  of  Doctor  Slutz's  addresses  are  illus- 
trated by  illuminating  personal  incidents.  His  success  as  an  edu- 
cator is  marked  in  his  efforts  to  put  into  effect  the  prmciples 
set  forth  by  Horace  Mann. 


THE  FEAST  OF  THE  RED  CORN 


The  girls  of  the  i\Iusic  Department  recently  presented  a  de- 
lightful operetta,  "The  Feast  of  the  lied  Corn,"  before  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  University.  This  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Denny  whose  fine  discrimination  was 
shown  in  his  selection  of  the  characters  for  the  various  parts. 

Miss  Lucile  Goforth  as  the  queen  sang  her  solos  with  ihe 
poise  of  a  trained  singer  and  with  the  understanding  of  an  artist. 
She  has  a  voice  of  unusual  richness  and  sweetness.  Miss  Dorothy 
Thompson,  who  possesses  a  fine  contralto  voice,  was  well-fitted 
for  the  role  of  the  witch ;  and  Miss  Florrie  Powers,  the  misciuef 
maker,  furnished  the  fun  throughout  the  musicale. 

The  entire  program  was  most  worthy. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  CABINET  COUNCIL 


The  cabinet  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Lincoln  Memoi-iaJ 
attended  the  East  Tennessee  Cabinet  Council  which  was  held  at 
Maryville  College  recently.  The  conference  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Lucy  Riggs  and  Miss  Rebecca  Reid,  Secretaries  of  the  South 
Central  Field. 

Five  institutions  were  represented  at  the  meeting:  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Tusculuin  College, 
Maryville  College,  and  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The  main 
subject  for  discussion  was  the  work  of  the  cabinet  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  Mai->'\'ille  girls  at  a 
Blue  Ridge  Banquet,  and  later  the  business  men  of  the  city  drove 
them  to  many  places  of  interest  about  Maryville. 

Our  girls  are  enthusiastic  over  their  trip.     They  have  re- 
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ceived  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas  and  are  preparing  to  put  them 
into  immediate  eiiect. 


«RANT— LE»:  ACTIVITIES 


The  Grant-Lee  Literary  Society  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity gave  its  twenty-fourth  annual  public  program  on  the 
evening  of  February  22.  The  Auditorium  was  decorated  in  the 
Grant-Lee  colors,  orange  and  white,  and  the  same  color  scheme 
was  caiTied  out  in  the  program.  Each  member  who  participated 
in  the  entertainment  v;as  chosen  because  of  his  fitness  for  his 
subject,  and  each  number  showed  variety  and  originality.  The 
debate  btween  H.  L.  Davis,  and  his  brother,  W.  M.  Davis,  was 
striking. 

The  Grant-Lee  Banquet  wliich  followed  the  program  is 
always  an  occasion  of  much  intei^est.  The  Banquet  was  served 
in  the  dining  room  of  Grant-Lee  Hall,  and  about  200  boys,  girls, 
and  faculty  membei^s  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Grant-Lees. 
The  table  weres  aaranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  tiie 
faculty  table  in  the  center.  Loyalty  t«  the  oramge  and  whit« 
wiis  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  splendid  menu :  tlie  colors 
were  in  evidence  everywhere.  Following  an  old  custom^  the 
Philomathean  Literary  Society  furnished  the  waiters  for  the 
banquet. 

The  (^rant-Lee  String  Band  gave  special  selections  at  the 
progi'am  and  between  the  courses  of  t4ie  banquet. 


'THE  MIND  AND  TH^  .JOB" 


In  his  lecture,  "The  Mind  and  the  Job"  Do«tor  Frank  Slutz 
made  many  pithy  statements  that  were  helpful  and  invigorating 
•to  his  audience. 

Our  Mountain  Hei-ald  readers  \\rfll  atijoy  the  \wsdom  and 
truth  ©f  these  sayings : 

1.  Keep  your  mind  open  and  plastic. 

2.  Gefnius  is  power  for  one  idsft. 

3.  Keep  your  habits  below  the  ear  line ;  thinking  by  habit 
i;i  dangerous. 
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4.  Ghoose  a  vocation  that  enlists  your  whole  being;  a  man 
n^ist  choose  the  things  he  feels  he  just  must  do. 

5.  Don't  substitute  wishing-  for  doing;  substitute  backbone 
for  wishbone. 

6.  Prayer  doesn't  mean  getting  what  jou  want  f»r  the 
simple  asking ;  it  means  asking,  seeking,  knocking. 

7.  Mind  and  body  are  so  intimately  united  that  the  one  r«f- 
acts  en  the  other.  If  you  are  well,  jou  will  be  free  from  worry, 
and  if  you  keep  from  worrying  you  will  be  well. 

8.  Men  differ  greatly  in  natuial  equipment;  but  the  wiM 
of  the  individual  often  offsets  the  deficiency  of  equipment  in- 
herited from  ancestors. 

9.  Never  do  a  thing  until  it  has  the  0.  K.  of  your  reason. 

10.  Your  emotions  and  feelings  do  not  drive  you  to  action 
but  your  actions  induce  your  feelings. 

WHAT  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  MEANS  TO  ME! 

(A  True  Story) 


When  I  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  I  had  no  m- 
tention  of  staying  for  more  than  a  summer  term.  My  college 
career,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  unprogressive,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  in  fact  I  had  begun  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  wise  for 
me  to  try  to  continue  my  edueation.  After  graduating  from  my 
home  high  school  I  had  taught  and  gone  to  school  intermittently 
for  two  years,  only  to  find  myself  still  a  freshman,  and  one 
with  a  course  badly  tangled  at  that.  When  I  look  back  on  those 
days  wlien  work  was  so  plentiful  and  well  paid,  and  review  again 
the  difficulties  that  lay  in  my  path  to  a  college  education,  I  always 
experience  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  school  which  re- 
moved those  difficulties  and  showed  me  that  before  I  could  entet- 
the  work-a-day  world  and  succeed  I  must  have  that  education 
and  training  which  would  equip  me  to  m-eet  the  demands  ef  the 
world. 

From  the  first  Lincoln  Memorial  has  extended  to  me  a 
friendly,  helping  hand.  I  came,  like  a  great  many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  here,  with  but  very  little  money ;  I  borrowed  enough  to 
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pay  my  trainfare  here.  With  at  least  three  years  of  school  be- 
fore me,  1  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  borrow 
enough  to  pay  my  way  through  college.  But  this  problem  was 
soon  solved.  Within  a  very  few  days,  1  had  found  work,  the 
only  requisite  being  that  I  meant  business  in  school  and  was  will- 
ing to  work.  Although  there  are  boys  who  leave  school,  here, 
because  they  are  unable  to  get  work,  I  have  never  seen  the  fellow 
who  was  willing  to  play  the  game  through  that  Lincoln  Memorial 
did  not  find  some  way  for  him  to  stay. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  good  business  policy.  Schol- 
arships, student  loans,  and  the  like  are  never  a  beneficial  invest- 
ment, from  the  merely  business  viewpoint,  but  Lincoln  Memorial 
T5niversity  is  founded  on  principles  ©f  service  to  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  needs  and  deserves  help  which  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  aid  be  given  them. 

The  work  I  was  given  paid  about  all  of  my  expenses.  I  have 
worked  ©n  the  farm,  on  the  buildings,  on  the  campus,  in  the  halls, 
and  at  practically  everything  there  is  to  be  done  aiouiid  th« 
school.  In  addition  to  this  1  have  done  teaching  and  tutoring  in 
the  Academy  department.  Besides  paying  the  great  part  of  my 
way,  I  have  gained  much  vocational  experience  which  may  be  of 
use  to  me  later. 

I  graduate  from  College  this  year;  I  have  worked  my  entire 
way  through  and  leave  with  but  little  more  debt  than  I  had 
when  1  came.  I  have  never  felt  the  social  pressure  which  the 
students  in  most  colleges  bring  to  bear  on  the  working  boy  or 
gh^l  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  the  working  students  here 
are  respected  as.  much  or  more  than  those  who  do  not  work. 

The  time  I  have  spent  at  L.  M.  U.  has  been  busy,  happy,  and 
full  of  the  things  v.hich  contribute  to  making  one's  life  worth 
while.  For  me  it  hj>s  been  an  avenue  leading  to  a  greater  oppor- 
Uiiiity,  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  a  desiie  to  go  stiM  furthea- 
with  my  education.  1  have  been  in  other  schools,  before  I  ever 
knew  of  this  one,  but  I  have  never  seen  in  them  that  spirit  of 
social  democracy  and  good  will  toward  evGiyon<3  that  pei'vades  the 
atmosphere  at  Lincoln  Memorial.    I  have  ncvei'  seen  that  school 
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which  gives  swch  a  chance  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  unable  finaR- 
cially  to  obtain  an  education. 

Can  you  wonder  that  my  Ahna  Mater  has  and  always  wiH 
have  my  loyalty  and  support? 


THE  YOIWG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Officers  for  the  coming  year  have  recently  been  elected  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  retiring  Secretary  and  Treasurer  gave  a 
very  encouraging  report  concerning  the  work  of  the  past  year 
but  the  new  officers  are  starting  the  new  terai  with  vigor  and 
a  detennination  to  do  the  things  the  organization  stands  for  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  faithful  few,  to  make  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  campus  life  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 

It  is  not  only  the  desire  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  have  its  principles 
dominate  on  the  campus,  but  it  is  extending  its  influence  for  miles 
around  the  University.  Many  of  the  young  men  have  been  as- 
sisting in  the  Sunday  School  exercises  at  two  of  the  small  vil- 
lages some  distance  from  the  University,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  several  volunteers  offered  their 
services  for  mission  work  in  the  field  near  the  Institution. 


BANQUET  ENJOYED  BY  PHILOMATHEANS 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Philomathean  Literary  Society 
was  given  at  Norton  Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  10.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  social  events  of  the  school  year  and  is  an 
occasion  that  is  welcomed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  arrangement  of  the  decorations  and  the  menu  was  fault- 
less to  the  last  detail.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Miss  V.  W.  Buffum, 
dean  of  women,  for  her  splendid  assistance  in  the  planning  of  the 
entire  program.  The  Society  colors,  orange  and  black,  were  used 
effectively  in  the  general  scheme.  Jonquils  bloomed  everywhere 
and  the  light  of  bright  colored  candles  gave  a  festive  appearaBce 
to  tbe  «itire  sae»e.    Covers  weune  laid  for  160  people. 
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WHAT     IS     LINCOLN     MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Not  alone  an  Institution  but  an  embodi- 
ment of  wholesome  ideals;  a  training 
place  for  character  and  power ;  a  school 
community  permeated  by  ambition, 
high  resolves  and  earnest  purpose;  a 
group  of  growing  Americans  over 
whom  broods  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in 
generous  thought  and  kindly  judgment; 
a  place  where  man  is  free  to  grow,  to 
think,  to  live  and  to  achieve. — Dr.  Geo. 
A.  Hubbell.  :::::: 
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OUR  TWENTY-FIFTH  COMMENCEMENT 


The  friends  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  Commencement  exercises  missed  a  series  of  occa- 
sions which  were  stimulating  and  inspirational.  On  Commence- 
ment Day  our  campus,  radiant  in  springtime  beauty,  was  swarm- 
ing with  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  University  and  the  throng 
was  made  up  of  people  from  the  humblest  farmer  in  the  moun- 
tain district  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  Governor 
A.  A.  Taylor,  whose  visit  and  address  were  the  features  of  the 
occasion. 

The  auditorium  was  packed  to  capacity  and  the  Governor 
found  himself  facing  a  sympathetic  audience  which  had  gathered 
to  listen  to  his  magnificent  address. 

Just  before  Governor  Taylor's  address,  Prof.  Howard  Taylor 
of  the  University  sang  a  lilting  and  rippling  English  Hunting 
Song  which  won  the  crowd.  This  perhaps  accounted  for  the 
vivid  description  by  Governor  Taylor  of  a  recent  fox  hunt  of  his 
in  which  "Old  Limber"  led  the  rest  of  the  pack  in  a  sight  race 
for  a  red  fox,  and  which  was  captured  two  hours  later  with  "Old 
Limber"  victorious. 

Governor  Taylor's  address  was  a  stirring  appeal  for  optim- 
ism; for  the  perpetuation  of  the  school,  the  church,  and  the 
organizations  that  are  the  certain  agents  of  life,  progress,  and 
civilization. 

"We  are  continually  growing,"  said  Governor  Taylor.  "We 
have  been  growing  since  the  creation;  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  the  solar  systems  were 
evolved  from  nebula,  from  a  chaotic  state.  God's  labors  consume 
the  eternity.  Man  was  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but 
how  many  ages  it  took,  man  can  never  fathom.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  protoplasm  to  the  finished  man ! 

"Great  calamities  have  their  compensation.    There  is  a  con- 
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tinual  conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  this  world;  but  evil  is  a 
guide  to  good ;  it  is  the  bad  that  drives  us  heavenward ;  mistakes 
point  the  way  to  success;  poverty  points  the  way  to  honest 
wealth. 

"All  life  is  evolution.  From  astrology  we  have  advanced  to 
astronomy;  from  polygamy  to  monogamy;  from  feudalism  we 
have  advanced  to  the  reign  of  law ;  from  polytheism  which  makes 
Gods  in  the  im.age  of  man,  we  have  emerged  into  Christianity 
which  makes  man  in  the  image  of  God." 

Other  noted  speakers  of  the  Commencement  season  were 
Rabbi  David  Philipson,  of  the  Rockdale  Temple,  Cincinnati;  Dr. 
F.  B.  Avery,  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Doctor  Philipson's  address  v/as  on  "Individual  Responsibil- 
ity." This  was  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  subject  which  ap- 
pealed to  every  student  and  friend  present.  It  showed  remark- 
able breadth  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  and  a  won- 
derful, sympathetic,  and  broad  minded  spirit.  It  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  every  individual  to  realize  his  responsibility  for  the 
new  social  order  which  must  inevitably  arise. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Avery  spoke  to  the  Christian  Associations  on  "The 
Deep  Things  of  God."  Doctor  Avery's  message  was  filled  with 
interesting  and  helpful  suggestions  on  leading  a  broad  and  un- 
selfish Christian  life.  Doctor  Avery  has  been  a  director  of  the 
University  since  its  inception  and  is  a  steadfast  builder  for  its. 
various  departments. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Butler  delivered  the  sermon  to  the  graduates, 
"Religion  and  the  New  Day."  Doctor  Butler  emphasized  the 
fact  that  there  is  to-day  a  greater  need  for  a  return  to  religion 
than  ever  before.  There  is  a  tendency  to  override  the  importance 
of  religion  in  the  new  day  of  changing  thoughts,  changing  ideals, 
changing  conditions;  but  if  order  is  to  come  out  of  the  present 
chaos,  the  church  must  be  placed  in  its  proper  place,  over  and 
above  other  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  sermon  was  appropriate  and  full  of  practical  reasoning 
not  only  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  graduating  class 
but  also  for  the  hundreds  of  people  who  heard  Doctor  Butler  Sun- 
day morning. 

Honorary  degrees  were  granted  the  following  distinguished 
men: 

Rabbi  David  Philipson,  LL.  D.,  Cincinnati;  Hubert  Work, 
LL.  D.,  Postmaster  General,  U.  S. ;  William  Simpson  Shields, 
LL.  D.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  John  Fletcher  Lewis.  D.  D.,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Rev.  A.  B.  Stuber,  LL.  D.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Hon.  Wm.  Sacks, 
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LL.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mr.  Glenn  Frank,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City ; 
Senator  James  E.  Watson,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Arba  Martin,  LL.  D.,  Cin- 
cinnati; Chas.  P.  Taft,  LL.  D.,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  James  H.  Rich- 
mond, LL.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Butler,  D.  D.,  Knox- 
ville;  Chas.  F.  Eager,  LL.  D.,  Knoxvilie;  Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  LL.  D. 

Five  new  members  of  the  Loaid  were  elected.  They  are: 
Edgar  A.  Achorn,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  \Vm.  Sacks,  President, 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  C.  H.  Thompson,  Pennington 
Gap,  Va.;  Gen.  L.  D.  Tyson,  Knoxvilie,  Tenn. ;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
T.  Allen,  Forces  on  the  Rhine,  Germany. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  attendance  year  by  year  at  the 
University  has  borne  fruit  in  the  largest  graduating  classes  in 
the  historj^  of  the  institution.  There  v/ere  forty-five  graduates 
from  the  Academy  Department  and  eighteen  from  the  College 
Department.  Ten  received  their  degrees  in  May  and  the  remain- 
ing eight  will  receive  their  degrees  at  the  August  Commencement. 
The  names  of  the  graduates  follow :  Miss  Nina  Bates,  Roy  Byrd* 
Miss  Rachel  Chance,  Emory  Cope,  Horace  Davis,  William  Davis, 
Dewey  Glasscock,  Zack  Q.  Myers,,  George  D.  Rainey 
Edwin  E.  Stretcher,  Alfred  W.  Baldwin,  Clifford  C.  Elder,  Jeffer- 
son Earl,  Nicholas  Ferreaz,  John  Mahoney,  Basil  B.  Mallicoat, 
Philip  C.  Mason,  and  William  Richie. 

Certificates  were  granted  to  graduates  in  Forestry,  Domestic 
Science,  and  Commercial  work. 

It  was  remarked  by  many  old  friends  of  the  University  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  more  orderly  and  successful  commence- 
ment season  at  the  University  and  everybody  was  thoroughly 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  every  exercise  was  conducted. 


DR.  GEORGE  A.  HUBBELL 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  George 
A.  Hubbell,  who  has  been  president  of  the  University  for  twelve 
years,  tendered  his  resignation  as  President.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  with  resolutions  of  appreciation  by  the  Board,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  choose  a  new  president  in  due  time. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Arthur  L.  Garford,  Judge  U.  L. 
Marvin,  and  Judge  J.  H.  S.  Morison. 

Dean  T.  B.  Ford  will  have  charge  of  the  educational  duties  of 
the  University  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  which  Judge  J. 
H.  S.  Morison  is  chairman,  assisted  by  Dean  Ford  and  Mr.  Clay 
Cunningham,  business  manager,  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
University  until  a  new  president  is  elected. 

Dr.  Hubbell  has  wrought  well  in  his  building  of  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University  and  in  leaving  this  field  of  labor  he  takes  with 
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him  the  high  esteem  and  genuine  friendship  of  thousands  of  old 
students,  friends,  and  donors  of  the  University.  His  broad  hu- 
man sympathy,  sincere  devotion,  and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  gi-eat  mountain  school  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  growth  of  the  University  during  his  incumbency  of  office 
stand  as  a  fitting  monument  to  his  labor  as  a  pioneer  educator. 

For  all  who  believe  in  and  love  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
Dr.  Hubbell  expresses  his  supreme  hope  and  faith  in  its  glorious 
and  triumphant  future,  in  the  following  words : 

"For  twelve  years  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  the  work 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  It  has  had  large  consideration 
in  my  life  and  thought.  I  have  tried  to  interpret  its  ideals,  to 
set  forth  its  purposes,  have  sought  to  promote  its  welfare,  and 
in  every  way  undei'taken  to  make  it  strong  and  worthy  and  de- 
serving of  public  confidence.  In  these  years,  I  have  become 
very  closely  associated  with  it  not  only  in  my  own  thought  but 
also  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  students,  friends 
and  donors. 

"Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  a  great  institution,  with 
freedom  to  grow  and  with  the  opportunity  for  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. Until  last  year  it  has  been  our  truthful  declaration  that 
almost  any  boy  or  girl  could  come  here  and  win  an  education  with 
but  little  money  with  which  to  start.  Here  we  have  tried  to  see 
that  anyone  who  came  whether  he  be  Democrat,  Republican,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  or  PresbjTerian,  might  go  away  a  finer  and 
stronger  man  and  more  able  to  serve  mankind.  We  have  not 
tried  to  change  religions  or  political  faith,  but  only  to  refine  and 
make  it  more  efficient  for  religion  and  for  patriotism. 

"Believing  in  Lincoln  Memorial  University  as  I  do  and  loving 
it  devoutly,  I  urge  all  the  students  here  to  carry  forward  their 
work  in  the  University  in  the  various  departments.  I  urge  every 
teacher  to  stay  by  the  work  of  the  University  and  to  see  that  he 
achieves  in  the  finest  and  best  way  and  I  urge  every  neighbor  and 
friend  in  this  region  to  remember  that  this  is  their  University  and 
that  it  is  planted  for  a  great  work  among  those  who  seek  the 
open  door  of  opportunity. 

"No  educational  institution  is  ever  built  by  one  man.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  friends  who  have  vision ; 
of  the  devotion,  consecration  of  true  and  noble  teachers;  of 
treasures  of  the  heart  and  brain  of  those  who  come  to  lecture  and 
to  sing  within  its  portals ;  of  the  thought  and  insight  of  changing 
Boards  from  year  to  year. 

"I  use  the  noble  words  of  another  with  reference  to  this 
Institution.    'As  God  lives,  what  is  excellent  is  permanent.'    In 
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my  judgment,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  excellent,  and  I 
have  no  other  thought  but  that  it  will  be  permanent !" 


"THE  SPIRIT  OF  LINCOLN" 


Every  reader  of  the  Mountain  Herald  will  await  with  eager 
anticipation  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  real  motion  picture 
produced  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Recently  a  gift  of  $2,000  was  made  by  a  generous  friend  of 
the  University  for  the  production  of  a  picture  which  would  inter- 
pret to  the  American  people  the  priceless  work  of  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University.  A  number  of  friends  and  workers  wrote  a 
scenario  with  the  title  of  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln"  which  has  been 
filmed  at  the  University. 

In  this  picture  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  avoid  any  extrava- 
gant statements,  and  the  University  is  used  as  a  background  for 
a  story  of  the  mountain  people.  It  is  presented  in  fictional  form 
but  the  characters  are  all  students  and  local  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  expected  that  the  picture  will  meet  with  unusual 
success.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  show  this  picture 
to  groups  of  friends  over  the  country  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  any  particular  place  where  this  picture  can  be  shown  to 
advantage  we  shall  see  if  it  can  be  arranged. 

Much  credit  for  this  picture  must  be  given  to  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Parker,  of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Board,  who  planned  and  worked 
out  the  entire  scheme  with  the  assistance  of  other  members  of 
the  staff.  Mrs.  Gladys  Parker  Williamson,  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Parker,  and  a  former  student  of  the  University,  wrote  the  story 
which  forms  the  background  of  the  scenario.  The  production 
represents  the  composite  efforts  of  many  friends  who  have  tried 
to  make  this  a  true  and  forceful  presentation  of  some  problems 
of  a  great  people. 


SUMMER  TERM  BEGINS 


With  over  150  students  enrolled  and  with  the  enrollment 
steadily  increasing  the  summer  school  began  May  16  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  Dean  T.  B.  Ford  has  charge  of  the  work 
and  he  is  assisted  by  a  strong  and  consecrated  faculty.  Excellent 
and  intensive  courses  are  being  offered  in  a  few  carefully  chosen 
subjects,  and  the  requirements  for  standard  college  work  are 
being  closely  adhered  to.  Each  student  is  allowed  to  make  only 
two  units  in  subjects  that  are  adapted  to  summer  study. 

The  normal  training  course,  under  the  supervision  of  Supt. 
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James  W.  Baldwin,  of  Claiborne  County,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  summer  session  and  an  additional  number  of  fifty 
or  jnore  rural  teachers  will  bring  the  enrollment  past  that  of  any 
previous  summer. 

The  number  of  mature  students  who  are  here  to  do  work 
toward  their  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  is  also  noticeable  and  a  great 
many  college  students  are  shortening  their  college  courses  by 
remaining  during  this  term. 

Work  in  Home  Economics  is  being  offered,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  summer,  and  a  number  of  girls  have  registered  for  study 
in  that  department.    Miss  Rose  Irwin  is  in  charge  of  the  course. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Nicholson  is  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  Oppor- 
tunity school  and  a  great  many  earnest  boys  and  girls  are  study- 
ing diligently  to  make  themselves  ready  for  the  Academy. 


ANNUAL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 


The  Annual  Oratorical  Contest  between  the  Literary  societies 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  8,  and  it  revealed  a  high  standard  of 
literary  achievement  by  the  participants. 

The  young  men  representing  the  Grant-Lee  Society  were  W. 
M.  Davis  and  Rufus  Hale.  The  young  men  representing  the 
Philomathean  Society  were  Emory  Cope  and  Zack  Q.  Myers.  Mr. 
Myers  was  voted  by  the  judges  as  the  best  orator.  His  oration 
was  "The  Cry  of  the  Ages."  He  was  presented  on  Commence- 
ment Day  with  the  Orator's  Medal  given  by  Mr.  Warner  L. 
Carver  of  Boston. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Butler,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris,  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hollister. 


DR.  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL 


In  view  of  the  great  need  for  substantial  financial  assistance 
for  Lincoln  Memorial  University  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  act  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  In  this  capacity  he  will 
devotejhis  entire  time  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  current  expenses 
and  for  endowment  purposes.  Doctor  Hill  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  University  rs  Chancellor  and  it  was  through  his  efforts 
that  much  of  our  present  endowment  was  obtained.  It  is  hoped 
that  Doctor  Hill  will  agam  be  successful  in  his  endeavors.  He 
has  a  great  cause  to  promote  and  he  deserves  to  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  every  lover  of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
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and  of  every  believer  in  the  type  of  education  which  this  Insti- 
tution exemplifies. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  D.  A.  R.  VISITOR 
I  

At  the  recent  commencement  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
guests  was  Mrs.  Edward  Lansing  Harris,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
National  Chairman  for  Patriotic  Education  for  this  great  Society. 
Mrs.  Harris  spent  several  days  at  the  University  investigating 
the  opportunities  for  service  here  and  inspecting  its  facilities  for 
carrying  out  its  important  work. 

Mrs.  Harris  was  happily  pleased  with  the  University  and 
she  pledged  her  unqualified  interest  and  support.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  count  Mrs.  Harris  a  friend  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity and  we  are  delighted  that  she  has  gained  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Institution  and  of  its  problems. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  gi-eat  pleasure  to  the  teachers  and 
students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  that  this  society  has 
manifested  so  much  interest  recently  in  the  Institution. 

For  years  many  individual  chapters  throughout  the  Nation 
have  contributed  entire  or  part  scholarships  but  it  was  for  the 
Tennessee  Daughters  to  bring  this  great  mountain  University 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Society.  These  devoted 
women  in  Tennessee  raised  over  $25,000  to  the  completion  and 
furnishing  of  our  most  beautiful  boys'  donnitory,  and  since  that 
time  the  interest  in  this  outstanding  institution  for  mountain 
education  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

At  the  recent  national  convention  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Wash- 
I  ington  the  representatives  of  Lincoln  Memorial  spoke  to  various 
:  State  meetings,  and  President  Hubbell  was  given  the  opportunity 
■  to  address  the  entire  convention.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Regents,  the  incomplete  motion  picture  of  the  University  was 
shown  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Minor,  the  President  Gen- 
eral, who  visited  the  school  last  year,  commented  enthusiastically 
upon  its  authentic  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  University  and 
the  actual  conditions  in  this  section. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  old  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  have  been  more  than 
usually  interested  in  the  promotion  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  on 
Commencement  day  about  a  hundred  met  to  formulate  plans  for 
unifying  this  interest. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  establish  two  organizations,  one 
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to  which  any  old  student  of  the  University  could  belong  and  an 
Alumni  Association  to  which  only  graduates  of  the  Institution 
would  be  eligible.  The  first  organization  carries  the  name  of 
"An  Association  of  Lincoln  Advocates." 

The  officers  for  this  organization  were  elected  as  follows: 
Harry  O.  Bales,  President;  Miss  Alice  Holt,  Vice-President  and 
Miss  Maggie  Mae  Rector,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Alumni  Association  was  also  formed  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  Emory  A.  Cope,  President;  Miss  Marguerite 
Jones,  Vice-President  and  Miss  Ruth  Moore,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
An  Executive  Committee  composed  of  Robert  L.  Kincaid,  Zack  Q. 
Myers,  and  Alfred  W.  Baldwin  was  appointed  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  for  the  association. 

These  two  organizations  should  mean  a  great  deal  in  arous- 
ing a  strong  sentiment  for  the  growth  and  development  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  among  all  of  its  old  students  and  grad- 
uates whose  influence  and  vigor  will  increase  through  the  years. 


THE  PLEA 
Two  Interesting  Letters 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  an  article  about  a  student  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  University.  This  article  was  headed, 
"I  Ain't  Been  Satisfied  Sence  I  Quit  School." 

The  lad  in  the  story  who  received  twenty-five  dollars  from 
his  mother  and  a  scholarship  from  the  University  was  able  to 
earn  the  remainder  of  his  expenses  and  to  stay  in  school  the 
entire  year. 

When  the  spring  came  on,  his  father  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  George  to  come  home  and  help  make  a  crop.  George 
wanted  to  remain  in  school  and  he  unburdened  his  heart  to  his 
teacher.  The  result  was  the  writing  of  two  letters  which  we 
would  like  to  place  before  our  readers  because  we  feel  that  they 
will  be  very  much  interested:  one  is  the  teacher's  letter  to  the 
father,  and  the  other  is  the  father's  reply. 

"Dear  Mr. :— 


*T  hope  you  will  reconsider  the  matter  ....  Of  course  you 
know  that  except  for  $25  sent  George  by  his  mother,  he  has 
earned  his  own  way  here.  You  should  be  proud  of  a  boy  that 
has  the  ambition  and  the  pluck  to  strike  out  for  himself  to  get 
an  education  at  such  a  price,  and  under  the  financial  handicap 
that  George  has  experienced.  You  should  be  proud  of  his  school 
record,  which  in  spite  of  so  much  work  on  the  outside  is  as  good 
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as  could  be  expected  of  a  student  who  has  all  his  expenses  paid 
for  him. 

"Please  think  this  matter  over  seriously  before  making  up 
your  final  decision.  Let's  think  it  over  from  the  boy's  stand- 
point. If  he  goes  home  to  help  make  the  crop,  you  will  have 
more  corn  and  hay  in  the  fall  than  you  otherwise  would  have. 
But  George  will  have  lost  the  power  that  comes  with  making  a 
strong  finish  of  his  year's  work.  That  extra  corn  and  hay  will 
not  make  any  difference  to  you  five  years  hence;  but  the  loss 
of  time  and  opportunity  will  make  a  mighty  difference  to  George. 

"And  now,  Mr. ,  please  do  not  think  I  am  invad- 
ing your  parental  right  when  I  say  that  I  think  when  a  boy  is 
so  deeply  interested  and  so  genuinely  ambitious  as  to  count  it  a 
privilege  to  earn  his  way  in  school  with  his  own  hands,  without 
calling  on  his  parent  for  aid,  I  don't  believe  the  parent  ought  to 
interfere  for  light  or  transient  causes. 

"I  have  known  parents  who  would  be  willing  to  hire  their 
sons  to  go  to  school — if  that  would  do  any  good.  But  there  is  a 
long  difference  between  such  a  boy  as  that  and  your  boy,  who 
only  asks  that  his  hands  may  be  freed  so  that  he  may  earn  for 
himself  that  which  his  circumstances  in  life  make  impossible  for 
him,  otherwise. 

"Won't  you  think  differently  of  the  matter  and  leave  him 
here  with  me?  It  may,  it  doubtless  will,  make  it  a  little  harder 
on  you.  But  won't  you  think  of  this  as  your  part  in  the  sacri- 
fice necessary  for  the  sublime  end  in  view?  As  you  work  a 
little  harder  there  in  the  field,  or  do  with  a  little  less,  it  may  be, 
there  in  the  home,  will  you  not  count  it  a  joy  that  in  so  doing 
you  are  doing  your  part  in  the  making  of  a  MAN, — a  man  that 
you  will  be  proud  some  day  to  own  as  your  son  ?  Leave  him  here, 
please ;  and  you  will  one  day  be  glad  for  the  sacrifice  that  it  may 
mean  on  your  part;  for  George  has  in  him  the  MAKING  OF  A 
MAN!" 

and  the  reply  came : 


"Well  in  answer  to  your  letter  i  am  glad  to  no  that  you  are 
so  instred  for  George  as  you  say  are  i  no  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  he  could  do  as  to  have  edguchion  i  want  to  do  all  i 
can  for  him  if  he  wants  to  goe  on  to  school  as  he  is  now  i  wont 
him  to  be  satisf ide  if  he  goes  on  to  school  i  would  like  for  you  to 
write  me  once  and  a  while  and  let  me  no  How  he  is  getting  along 
and  i  sure  will  be  glad  and  thankful  to  you  i  dont  under  stand 
how  he  is  goen  to  school  now  if  he  works  half  the  time  i  dont 
thank  he  can  do  mutch  good  that  way  we  can  make  out  without 
him  if  hit  is  his  choys  to  stay  in  school." 
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L.  M.  U.  ORATOR  IS  CONTEST  VICTOR 


Six  Colleges  In  Annual  Meet — Judges  Announce  a  Qose  Contest 


One  of  the  greatest  events  in  literary  work  of  the  year  for 
any  college  is  the  State  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Contest.  This 
year  the  contest  was  held  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  on  the 
night  of  April  7. 

The  league  was  originally  established  in  1920  and  composed 
of  colleges  representing  Virginia — Tennessee — North  Carolina. 
Last  year  a  new  organization  was  effected  and  only  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state  were  represented.  A  student  of 
Carson-Newman  College  was  the  winner  last  year. 

This  year  Lincoln  Memorial  University  was  the  host  to  con- 
testants from  Tusculum,  Maryvilie,  Miliigan,  Carson-N  e v/man, 
and  Cumberland  University.  Mr.  Alfred  Baldwin,  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  was  the  suc- 
cessful contestant  with  the  oration,  "The  Curse  of  the  Crown." 
He  will  be  presented  with  a  medal. 

The  Judges  were  all  Knoxville  men  serving  on  the  Committee 
as  follows :  Dr.  Maurice  Mulvania,  University  of  Tennessee,  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Victor  W.  Thrall,  Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  and  Dr. 
Thos.  F.  Dixon,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

This  was  a  most  satisfactoiy  trio  of  judges.  They  were 
competent  men  and  rendered  their  decision  without  prejudice. 
We  were  indeed  fortunate  in  having  these  men  of  note  and  ability 
serve  in  this  capacity. 

Every  representative  in  the  contest  brought  credit  to 
himself  and  to  his  college  in  the  various  orations  delivered. 


FARM  BUREAU  FOR  CLAIBORNE  COUNTY  ORGANIZED 


An-angements  to  organize  a  farm  bureau  for  Claiborne 
county  are  under  way  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Tazewell  re- 
cently to  perfect  the  plans  according  to  suggestions  of  the  agricul- 
tural students  of  the  University.  In  charge  of  the  preliminary 
work  are  F.  C.  Grannis,  head  of  the  agiicultural  department  of 
the  university,  J.  H.  Rector,  formerly  farm  superintendent,  and 
three  students,  N.  Ferreaz,  T.  L.  Mayes,  and  J.  D.  Earl. 

Members  of  this  committee  state  that  they  feel  there  is  a 
great  need  for  cooperation  among  the  farmers  of  Claiborne 
County  in  order  that  farming  business  may  be  put  on  a  better 
basis  in  this  district. 

Members  of  the  agricultural  department  are  gratified  at  the 
success  they  have  had  in  the  latest  addition  to  the  farm's  herd 
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of  blooded  cattle.    During  the  past  week  a  Guernsey  bull  arrived 
from  Foi-t  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  dairy  work  are  making  efforts  to 
double  the  production  of  butter-fat  during  the  next  year. 


A  BENEFACTOR  PASSES  AWAY 


Any  institution  which  must  depend  upon  the  support  of  phil- 
anthropic friends  has  cause  for  deep  regi'et  from  time  to  time 
when  the  news  is  received  that  one  of  these  friends  has  passed 
away. 

It  is  with  more  than  unusual  regret  that  we  at  this  time 
announce  the  passing  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Best,  of  New  York  City,  who 
for  many  years  was  a  staunch  friend  and  liberal  supporter  of 
this  University.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
three  years,  he  visited  the  institution  annually  and  put  his  heart 
and  mind  into  the  building  of  the  school.  Perhaps  as  much  as 
anyone  who  has  believed  in  the  work  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, he  saw  the  future  possibilities  of  this  great  institution, 
and  he  not  only  gave  his  time  and  thought  in  working  out  the 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  school  but  he  contributed  liber- 
ally to  its  support. 

As  a  monument  to  his  devotion  and  philanthropy  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  large  and  useful  Engineering  Department  which 
is  a  pioneer  feature  in  the  educational  work  of  the  South.  He 
erected  a  building  and  completely  equipped  it  for  various  phases 
of  engineering,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  heat  treatment 
of  metals.  Doctor  Best  was  proud  to  claim  that  this  Institution 
was  the  first  in  America  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  teach  this 
phase  of  heat  engineering. 

Because  of  the  financial  depression,  the  University  is  not  able 
to  promote  this  department  actively  and  a  number  of  years  must 
elapse  before  the  dream  of  Doctor  Best  can  be  truly  consum- 
mated. 

On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  workers,  and  the  students  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  the  Mountain  Herald  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  devoted  man  and 
to  convey  to  Mrs.  Best  our  sincere  appreciation  for  his  life  and 
character  and  our  genuine  sorrow  at  having  lost  such  a  true  and 
noble  friend. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  May  8,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  word  has  recently  come  to  us  that  Dr.  W.  N. 
Best,  of  New  York  City,  for  many  years  a  friend  and  director  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  has  passed  away,  and 
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WHEREAS,  his  service  was  wholesome  and  earnest  in  the 
development  of  the  University  and 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Best  erected  the  Best  Engineering  Building 
and  arranged  for  carrying  forwad  this  work  to  a  certain  degree, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Best  the  University  loses  a  steadfast  friend  and  earnest  supporter 
and  worker  in  the  development  of  the  University,  and  further 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  does  hereby  express  its 
high  appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  director  and  of  his  character 
as  a  man,  and  that  they  express  their  deep  regret  in  the  loss  to 
the  Institution  and  to  themselves  as  personal  friends  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Best. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Board  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Best  with  a  letter  of  appreciation. 


CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 


The  Class  Day  Exercises  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  drew  a  large 
crowd  and  were  highly  pleasing  to  the  audience.  Miss  Lois  Cecil, 
Atwell  Davis,  and  F.  N.  Langstaff  furnished  the  music  for  the 
exercises. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 
Solo — Trombone  Selected 

F.  N.  Langstaff 
Salutatory  Alfred  W.  Baldwin 

Oration  Wm.  M.  Davis 

Vocal  Solo — Bedouin  Love  Song  Pinsuti 

Atwell  Davis 
Class  History  Zack  Q.  Myers 

Class  Prophecy  Emory  A.  Cope 

Piano — Second  Mazurka  Godard 

Lois  Cecil 
Class  Will  Philip  C.  Mason 

Valedictory  Rachel  E.  Chance 

The  class  motto  is:  "The  elevator  to  success  is  not  running; 
take  the  stairs." 
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SOME  ITEMS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


To  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  we  wish  to  mention  a  few  items  which  wiil 
bring  them  genuine  encouragement  as  to  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Everyone  realizes  that  during  the  past  two  years  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  supply  the  needed  funds  for  keeping  the  Institu- 
tion going.  Only  vital  necessities  have  been  provided  and  in  some 
cases  these  have  gone  without  the  necessary  attention,  but  out  of 
this  period  of  depression  and  difficult  financial  support,  the  Uni- 
versity comes  with  some  distinct  achievements  to  its  credit. 

Last  year  the  gross  operating  expenses  of  the  University  in- 
cluding the  regular  scholastic  departments  and  of  the  industrial 
and  operating  departments  were  $260,257.29.  The  income  from 
every  source  including  the  endowment,  operating  departments, 
and  tuition  fees  was  $285,124.68.  This  shows  a  net  gain  of 
$24,867.39.  Considering  the  times,  we  feel  that  this  is  something 
unusual  in  college  administration. 

We  have  also  gone  through  the  best  scholastic  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution  from  the  standpoint  of  enrollment.  We 
have  enrolled  more  students  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution.  The  fact  that  the  college  department  has 
increased  materially  and  that  most  of  the  other  departments  have 
made  substantial  growth,  reveals  the  upward  trena  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Institution. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  Lincoln  Memorial  became 
a  standard  college  of  the  South,  and  through  the  splendid  stu- 
dents which  it  is  sending  out  into  all  walks  of  life  it  is  rapidly 
winning  for  itself  an  enviable  prestige.  Last  year  763  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  Institution  including  all  departments.  The 
cost  was  about  $70,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.     That 
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means  that  by  giving  only  $100  the  benefactors  of  the  University 
can  be  instrumental  in  providing  an  education  to  one  student  for 
one  year.    Where  could  there  be  more  remarkable  returns? 

One  other  point  in  the  report  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
University  reveals  a  very  interesting  and  commendable  feature. 
Of  the  $160,050.58,  which  was  the  gross  expense  of  the  operating 
departments  of  the  University,  thousands  of  dollars  went  to  the 
students  for  the  payment  of  labor  in  these  various  departments. 
This  shows  how  truly  essential  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  in 
the  lives  of  students  who"  need  to  earn  their  way. 

A  recent  analysis  showed  that  71  per  cent  of  our  students 
earned  all  or  a  part  of  their  expenses.  It  would  probably  be  safe 
to  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  students  have  in  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial their  only  opportunity  for  an  education.  The  pressure  for 
admission  is  continually  increasing  and  its  circle  of  usefulness  is 
steadily  v/idening. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  patriotic  Americans  to  return  to 
America  priceless  dividends  in  the  finest  type  of  young  men  and 
young  v/omen  to  be  found  anywhere. 


DOCTOR  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL 


The  readers  of  our  Mountain  Herald  doubtless  remember  the 
activities  of  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  in  1917  and  1918  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  In  this  capacity  he  raised  the  larger  share  of 
the  present  endovvment  of  the  University  and  has  made  many 
friends  for  the  Institution. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  have 
made  plans  for  the  substantial  development  of  the  school.  The 
field  of  service  for  this  great  ''Opportunity  School  of  the  South- 
ern Mountains"  is  so  great  that  it  must  enlarge  its  program  and 
call  to  its  support  more  devoted  men  and  Vv'omen  of  America.  Our 
needs  for  endowment  and  current  expenses  for  the  development  of 
the  Institution  are  exceedingly  pressing  at  this  time  and  in  order 
to  promote  this  financial  program,  the  services  of  Doctor  Hill 
have  been  again  secured. 

Doctor  Hill  has  had  large  experience  in  developing  institu- 
tions. He  is  a  gifted  speaker,  a  scholarly  writer,  and  an  eminent 
figure  in  public  affairs.  He  was  educated  in  Ohio  and,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  v,as  pastor  of  important  churches  in  Washington, 
Utah,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  for  five  years 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Temple  in  New  York  City.  In  1900  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  as  Grand  Chaplain 
of  the  Masons  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1909  he  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian  church  in  London.  One 
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of  the  outstanding  features  of  Doctor  Hill's  great  civic  program 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Asiatic  Branch  of  the  International 
Peace  Forum  in  Japan  and  China.  He  was  President  of  this  Forum 
for  a  time  and  he  organized  in  1914  the  World  Court  League  in 
the  United  States. 

These  prominent  activities  of  Doctor  Hill  have  identified  him 
with  the  great  world  peace  movements  and  he  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  shaping  policies  and  planning  programs. 

The  greatest  occasion  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  was  the  joint  celebration  of  the  109th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  and  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Cumberland  Gap  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  11,  and  12, 1917.  Our  friends  will  remember  that  special 
trains  v/ere  run  from  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  Cin- 
cinnati bringing  Congressmen,  Senators,  Governors,  Diplomats, 
writers,  authors,  and  statesmen.  The  marvelous  success  of  this 
meeting  with  its  attendant  publicity  and  promotion  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  due  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Doctor  Hill.  He 
arranged  the  program,  secured  the  speakers,  and  made  possible 
the  special  trains. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  sub- 
stantial development  and  it  needs  the  conscientious  support  and 
benevolent  cooperation  of  every  true  American.  Doctor  Hill  will 
be  without  doubt  instrumental  in  bringing  the  true  merits  of  our 
great  Institution  clearly  before  many  important  and  philanthropic 
friends,  and  we  anticipate  for  him  great  success. 


OUR  MOTION  PICTURE  MEETING  WITH  SUCCESS 


The  motion  picture  made  at  Lincoln  Memorial  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  has  at  last  been  completed.  The  title 
is  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln."  It  has  been  shown  to  a  number  of  our 
friends  in  Ohio  and  has  been  enthusiastically  received. 

Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  this  region  and  with  the 
important  work  that  is  done  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is 
emphatic  in  stating  that  this  story  is  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of 
real  conditions. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
arranged  for  the  picture  to  be  shown  in  his  home  to  a  group  of 
friends  and  he  was  delighted  with  it.  Mrs.  Parker,  the  secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Board,  is  planning  to  have  the  picture 
shown  to  various  groups  of  friends  of  the  Institution  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  picture  was  directed  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hollister,  the  president 
of  the  Pyramid  Film  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  all  of  the  peo- 
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pie  who  take  part  in  the  picture  are  either  students,  workers,  or 
neighbors  of  the  Institution. 

The  story  pictures  the  lives  of  two  children  who  were  reared 
in  the  mountainous  districts  near  Lincoln  Memorial  and  who  come 
to  the  University  to  secure  their  education.  It  typifies  the 
struggles  which  a  great  many  of  our  students  have  to  undergo  m 
order  to  secure  their  education  and  paints  vividly  the  heart  yearn- 
ings of  the  mountain  boys  and  girls  who,  like  Lincoln,  long  for 
an  opportunity  in  their  home  communities  and  find  it  not. 
Throughout  the  picture  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  broods  in  kindly 
watchfulness  over  the  struggling  students  and  it  seems  to  repre- 
sent in  a  magnificent  way  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  great  liv- 
ing memorial  at  Harrogate,  Tennessee. 


"NOT  A  CENT  IN  MONEY  TO  BUY  NOTHING  WITH" 


Inquiries  concerning  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  have  be- 
gun already  to  pnur  in.  Just  this  morning  v/e  casually  pick  up 
five  letters  written  in  various  styles  and  scrawls.  Each  letter  throbs 
with  the  earnest  desire  for  an  education.  Each  letter  represents 
a  different  point  of  view  but  all  carry  the  same  appeal:  "I  want 
to  go  to  school  but  I  must  work  my  v/ay." 

Here  is  one  of  the  letters.  Note  the  ring  of  simple  but  earn- 
est determination. 

Goose  Rock, 
July  3,  1922. 
L.  M.  U. 
Dear  president: 

It  is  our  desire  to  go  to  School  for  Some  Several  years. 

We  have  not  any  opportunity  to  go  to  School  onely  but  work- 
ing our  way  through.  We  vv^ant  to  go  and  work  all  of  our  way  as 
we  have  not  a  cent  in  money  to  buy  nothing  with  or  to  go  any 
where  on. 

Our  father  are  poor  and  can't  help  us  any. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  watting  job  as  we  want  to  work  at 
something  in  the  dry.  be  sure  and  write  us  if  there  are  any  more 
jobs  open. 

So  Hope  you  will  help  us  through  School.  There  are  two  of 
us, and . 

So  answer  Soon  and  let  us  know  when  to  come. 

Yours, 


These  earnest  young  people  are  willing  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice if  we  only  give  them  the  opportunity.  They  plead  for  the 
chance.  They  have  the  ambition,  they  have  the  native  ability, 
and  all  they  need  is  the  means  to  put  themselves  in  school.    In 
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each  of  these  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  their  only  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education.  The  story  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity and  its  policy  of  the  "open  door"  for  needy  and  worthy  young 
people  has  come  to  them  and  now  they  are  making  their  plans  to 
come  if  we  can  assure  them  of  something  to  do. 

This  appeal  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  represents 
the  needs  of  hundreds  of  cases  which  come  to  our  attention  each 
year.  It  is  conckisive  evidence  that  Lincoln  Memorial  has  a  dis- 
tinct field  to  serve  and  that  without  it  thousands  of  young  people 
in  this  great  region  will  languish  for  want  of  a  chance. 

How  must  we  answer  these  letters,  and  the  others  that  we 
will  continue  to  receive  from  day  to  day?  Our  scholarship  funds 
are  now  exhausted.  The  positions  for  Vvork  will  soon  be  all  taken. 
Unless  we  can  secure  sufficient  scholarship  assistance  in  the  next 
few  weeks  we  must  deny  to  these  students  their  malienable  birth- 
right of  education! 


SMITH-HUGHES  WORK  AT  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


Arrangements  have  been  made  at  Lincoln  Memorial  to  offer 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Agriculture  to  the  people  of  this  region. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  this  type  of  instruc- 
tion in  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee,  and  Bell  County,  Kentucky. 
One  Smith-Hughes  High  School  is  in  operation  in  Lee  County, 
Virginia,  but  the  immediate  field  around  Lincoln  Memorial  ex- 
tends into  many  counties,  and  many  young  people  will  doubtless 
take  advantage  of  this  valuable  opportunity  that  is  being  offered 
at  this  University. 

D.  M.  Clements,  the  supervisor  for  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
Tennessee,  visited  the  University  recently  and  he  was  enthusias- 
tic about  the  prospect  for  developing  the  Smith-Hughes  work 
here.  He  stated  that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  was  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  states  for  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture. 
The  700-acre  farm  with  its  varied  activities  forms  an  excellent 
experimental  tract  and  provides  practical  training  which  is  seldom 
obtained  in  a  Smith-Hughes  high  school. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Grannis,  who  has  been  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  for  two  years,  will  have  charge 
of  this  vv^ork  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  its  development. 
Prof.  Grannis  is  excellently  prepared  for  this  work  being  a  grad- 
uate in  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  having  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  county  agent  in  that  state.  He  has 
been  teaching  in  the  South  for  several  years  and  knows  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  thoroughly. 

A  regular  four-year  course  will  be  offered,  free  of  tuition  or 
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fees,  to  any  boy  or  girl  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  instruc- 
tion offered  will  include  classroom  and  laboratory  work,  field 
trips,  farm  shop  work  and  supervised  project  work.  A  minimum 
of  120  minutes  each  day  must  be  spent  in  agricultural  work,  the 
balance  to  be  devoted  to  academic  studies.  Six  months  supei^ised 
work  is  required. 

The  purpose  of  Smith-Hughes  instruction  is  to  turn  out  com- 
petent farmers,  gardeners,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  livestock  raisers 
and  horticulturists.  The  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature 
and  will  be  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  needs  of  this  region. 
Smith-PIughes  courses  are  given  full  credit  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity and  Smith-Hughes  students  may  complete  the  full  /aca- 
demic course  while  receiving  their  training  in  Agriculture. 


PROFESSOR  WALTER  E.  BRYSON 


The  readers  of  the  Mountain  Herald  who  remember  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Bryson  as  editor  of  our  little  paper  in  1916-17  will  learn 
with  deep  regret  that  he  recently  passed  away  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  he  iwas  the  Dean  of'  Men,  and  professor  of  English 
in  Texas  Christian  University. 

Mr.  Bryson  who  as  a  real  teacher  and  leader  possessed  a  most 
beautiful  and  gracious  spirit  and  his 'work  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  influenced  in  a  remarkable  way  the  lives  of  all  the 
people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  delightful  i  writer, 
and  an  easy  speaker.  Every  acquaintance  that  he  made  became  a 
true  and  lasting  friend  and  he  was  universally! loved. 

We  feel  that  it  is  fitting  to  pay  this  little  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Bryson  since  he  labored  so  faithfully  and  unselfishly 
for  the  University  while  he  was  its  Secretary.  To  Mrs.  Bryson 
and  their  daughter,  Virginia,  we  extend  our  deep  sympathy  and 
genuine  sorrow.  iHe  was  a  Man,  and  he  builded  great  and  strong 
for  humanity. 


MASONIC  CELEBRATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity is  its  privilege  of  .entertaining  many  noted  men,  clubs,  and 
organizations. 

On  June  24,  it  was  host  to  over  five  hundred  Masons  of  Clai- 
borne County  with, their  families.  These  people  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  response  to  the  invitation  extended  to  them  to  celebrate 
St.  John's  Day  on  the  Campus.  About  a  thousand  people  includ- 
ing Masons,  their  families  and  friends  i  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion and  assisted  m  the  exercises  of  the  day.    Mr.  Clay  Cunning- 
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ham,  the  Business  Manager  of  the  University,  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Day. 

The  program  began  with  a  welcome  address  by  Dean  T.  B. 
Ford  of  the  University  who  also  sketched  briefly  the  history  of 
Masonry  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  program  was  the  "History  of  Masonry  in  Claiborne 
County,"  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Shawanee,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hill,  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Middlesboro, 
Kentucky,  and  a  prominent  business  man  of  that  city,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  His  address  was  on  the  principles  of  Masonry 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience. 

After  the  program  a  basket  dinner  was  spread  on  the  beauti- 
ful campus,  and  in  the  afternoon  everybody  took  part  in  the  many 
games  and  amusements  arranged  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 


STUDENT  TRAITS  AT  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


As  Observed  By  a  Teacher 


The  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  are  very  unlike 
the  students  most  often  seen  in  the  average  college,  in  that  they 
are  more  serious  and  seem  to  have  a  greater  purpose  in  life.  The 
most  adverse  circumstances  retard  but  do  not  inhibit.  Boys  with 
no  home  support,  not  enough  clothing  to  make  a  change,  not  the 
money  to  buy  books,  no  indulgent  parents  to  send  a  weekly  letter; 
in  fact,  nothing  in  the  world  except  a  determination  to  succeed — 
all  of  these  and  more  yearly  find  their  way  to  Lincoln  Memorial. 

In  the  dormitories  they  are  quiet  and  studious,  on  the  campus 
they  are  gentlemanly,  on  tne  athletic  field  they  are  sportsmanlike, 
in  the  classroom  they  are  attentive,  and  in  every  way  they  are 
willing  and  ardent  workers.  Besides  earning  their  own  way 
through  school  some  are  assisting  brothers,  sisters,  or  homefolks. 

Here  we  have  boys  simple  in  faith  but  with  high  ideals  and 
earnest  purposes  who  are  struggling  against  the  greatest  of  odds 
to  progress;  boys  with  but  one  suit  of  clothing;  boys  with  not 
enough  money  to  make  a  jingle;  boys  who  have  to  use  the  backs 
of  corrected  test  papers  because  they  have  not  the  money  to  in- 
vest in  writing  paper;  and  boys  whose  sole  support  and  stock  of 
worldly  possessions  consists  of  the  little  they  could  pack  in  their 
trunks.  Normal  boys  they  are  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy, praise,  and  assistance.  So  desirous  for  the  higher  and 
better  things  in  life  they  are  that  they  carry  more  than  the  com- 
mon requirements  of  study,  hold  dormitory  prayer  meetings, 
dormitory  debating  societies,  and  they  enter  whole-heartedly  into 
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athletics,  music,  and  all  literary  activities.  No  discipline  is  neces- 
sary; instruction  rather  than  correction  is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  free,  untainted  environment  of  an  unsophisticated  nature 
brings  forth  a  different  type  of  an  individual  than  the  product  of 
the  city  culture.  No  matter  if  thej^  have  been  out  of  school  for 
\'ears  and  have  attained  an  age  greater  than  some  of  their  in- 
structors, they  willingly  and  determinedly  enter  the  high  school 
freshman  class.  The  same  spirit  that  lifted  Lincoln  above  his 
fellowmen  is  still  abroad  in  the  mountains. 

Self  sacrifice  takes  on  nobler  qualities,  work  becomes  a  con- 
diment of  life,  struggle  is  ennobling,  poverty  ceases  to  be  a  leaden 
weight,  and  discipline  asks  only  for  instruction.  The  student  who 
bravely  seeks  an  education  in  college  and  returns  not  to  his 
home  for  years  because  he  cannot  afford  it  is  no  commonplace 
student  and  asks  no  commonplace  recognition.  Such  a  student  is 
worthy  of  all  that  can  be  done  for  him. 

Our  students  have  caught  the  vision  and  "follow  the  gleam." 
Despite  all  handicaps  thej'  will  make  good.  Lack  of  assistance 
retards  but  does  not  prohibit  their  growth.  They  have  invested 
their  lives!  How  much  less  do  they  who  only  invest  a  definite 
number  of  dollars  and  cents ! 


OLD  STUDENTS  ARE  LOYAL 


Hats  off  to  the  old  students! 

Recently  one  of  the  old  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  who  has 
in  the  last  fev/  years  become  a  successful  business  man  in  one  of 
the  nearby  cities  visited  the  University.  He  walked  about  the 
grounds,  so  closely  associated  in  his  mind  with  so  many  memories, 
and  finally  he  went  down  to  the  baseball  field  where  he  had  wit- 
nessed so  many  stirring  ball  games,  during  his  student  days.  He 
noticed  the  rather  dilapidated  grandstand  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  students  three  years  ago.  As  our  students  have  little  spend- 
ing money  and  as  the  University  itself  can  provide  funds  only  for 
matters  of  the  greatest  necessity,  it  has  been  impossible  to  have 
a  suitable  grandstand  for  the  University. 

This  old  student  immedif;tely  decided  that  he  would  build  a 
grandstand  for  the  University,  and  before  he  left  he  very  casually 
informed  the  officers  of  the  University-  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  come  back  next  spring  accompanied  by  a  friend  Vv'ho  is  another 
old  student  and  build  a  fine,  substantial  grandstand  which  will  ac- 
commodate four  times  the  number  of  people  that  the  old  one  will. 

This  loyalty  of  our  old  students  in  this  great  development 
period  of  the  University  is  indeed  heartening,  and  vv'e  are  deeply 
grateful  for  this  fine  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Institution. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  CUMBERLANDS 


At  the  simple  but  beautiful  wedding  of  one  of  our  girls  last 
summer,  there  assisted  as  bridesmaid  a  tall,  charming,  cultured 
young  lady  of  poise  and  quiet  dignity.  Her  gown,  every  stitch 
of  which  she  had  made  herself,  was  artistic  and  tasteful.  And 
those  who  watched  her  graceful  movements  marvelled,  for  they 
remembered  when  she  had  entei-ed  Lincoln  Memorial  University  an 
ungainly,  awkward,  reticent  girl  of  seventeen  with  no  money  and 
with  fev/  clothes.  But  she  did  have  that  which  is  of  infinitely 
greater  worth :  an  unfaltering  determination  to  get  an  education. 

There  were  some  of  us  of  who  knew  her  story  and  we  appreci- 
ated all  the  more  the  change  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
her  own  ambition  and  pluck. 

Jane  Maxwell  was  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children. 
She  was  born  in  a  place  so  inaccessible  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  ride  a  horse  fifteen  miles  to  the  train,  following  the  wind- 
ing path  across  the  mountains.  When  she  was  seventeen  years 
old  a  brother-in-law  took  here  over  the  mountains  and  she  saw  a 
train  for  the  first  time. 

When  Jane  was  a  girl  of  three,  the  school  teacher  who  stayed 
with  them,  would  often  take  her  to  the  little  cabin  school.  At  four 
she  went  regularly,  but  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  terms  and 
the  poor  quality  of  the  teachers,  she  was  sixteen  before  she  had 
a  smattering  knowledge  of  the  eight  elementary  grades.  At 
seventeen  she  decided  to  go  to  school ;  she  did  not  know  how ;  but 
she  felt  that  a  way  would  open  up. 

And  the  way  did  open  up. 

She  went  to  a  little  mountain  town  where  she  worked  as  a 
nursemaid  in  the  family  of  the  Baptist  minister  there.  It  was 
through  him  that  she  learned  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and 
after  writing  to  President  Hubbell  she  found  that  she  could  work 
her  way  through  school. 

She  came  and  she  worked.  In  the  four  years  that  she  was  a 
student  in  the  Academy  she  washed  dishes,  cleaned  halls,  worked 
in  the  laundry,  did  general  kitchen  work,  shampooed  hair,  made 
favors  for  parties,  made  Christmas  cards,  worked  in  the  library; 
and  in  addition  she  helped  with  her  expenses  by  painting  dinner 
cards,  serving  at  dinners,  and  by  mendig  and  sewing.  She  was 
working  for  an  education  and  not  once  did  she  shirk  a  worthy 
task. 

While  she  was  at  the  University  she  made  good  in  every  way ; 
but  she  was  obliged  to  leave  just  before  she  completed  her  high 
school  course  on  account  of  ill  health. 

She  went  back  to  her  mountain  home  but  she  did  not  drift 
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back  into  the  old  way.  She  went  to  work  in  a  lumber  canip, 
started  a  Sunday  School,  and  began  to  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  community.  Thus  did  she  in  a  splendid  way  put  into  prac- 
tice the  results  of  her  training  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 

But  Jane  was  not  satisfied.  She  wanted  to  rise,  to  become 
more  useful;  she  wanted  more  education.  Last  summer  she  re- 
turned to  the  University  for  the  summer  term  where  she  studied 
with  the  diligence  and  concentration  so  characteristic  of  her.  Late 
in  the  summer  she  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Chicago  and, 
filled  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  forge  ahead,  she  accepted  the 
position  there.  In  her  work  there  she  gained  much  by  experiences 
out  of  the  mountains,  but  nothing  made  her  love  for  the  home 
surroundings  grow  less.  She  had  long  since  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  working  life  was  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains,  among  her 
own  people,  striving  to  give  thtm  a  better  chance  for  an  education 
than  she  had  had.  She  returned  to  her  work  in  the  mountains 
richer  because  of  the  experiences  of  the  gi'eat  outside  world  but 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  needs  of  her  ow^n  people.  She 
is  succeeding  in  her  work,  she  is  raising  the  standard  of  life  in 
her  community,  she  is  truly  serving  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Speaking  of  herself  and  her  early  life  in  the  mountains  she 
said:  "There  were  no  churches  nearer  than  ten  miles  save  a  few 
peculiar  ones  to  which  my  parents  would  not  let  me  go.  This  sect 
did  not  believe  in  Sunday  Scliools,  missions,  or  paying  the  preach- 
er. They  did  not  think  the  minister  needed  to  be  educated.  Even 
the  preachers  would  sometixnes  drink  and  often  shoot  men  whom 
they  considered  their  enemies. 

"Funerals  are  often  held  a  year  after  death  and  the  second 
wife  many  times  is  the  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  of  the  first 
wife.  The  burial  takes  place  on  the  day  of  death  or  the  day  fol- 
lowing but  it  is  accompanied  only  by  a  short  prayer.  During  sick- 
ness crowds  of  people  come  to  see  those  who  are  ill.  My  grand- 
mother was  sick  for  several  months  and  for  every  meal  w^e  would 
have  five  or  six  guests. 

"Girls  are  married  when  they  are  very  young.  If  the  girls 
are  not  married  by  the  time  they  are  eighteen  they  seldom  ever 
marry.  Snuff  taking  is  common  among  the  women.  Feuds  are 
not  as  common  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  but  a  great  deal  of 
shooting  occurs  because  of  trouble  over  a  sweetheart,  drinking  or 
the  boundaries  of  poorly  surveyed  regions.  We  were  never  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  the  house  on  Christmas  Day  because  there  was 
always  so  much  di'inking  and  shooting  on  that  day. 

"One  of  the  recreations  is  going  'sanging'.  Sometmies  whole 
families  go  out  and  camp  in  the  woods  a  month  at  a  time  gather- 
ing ginseng  or  'sang'  as  it  is  called  in  the  mountains.    Ginseng  is 
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expensive  and  the  family  purse  is  swelled  considerably  by  its  sale. 

"Moonshine  is  still  made  but  that  is  no  longer  a  pursuit  pe- 
culiar to  the  mountains.  The  belief  in  superstition  is  great.  Ghosts 
and  'hants'  are  common. 

"In  some  parts  of  the  mountains  the  old  English  ballads  of 
Shakespeare  are  still  sung.    The  music  is  haunting  and  sweet. 

"The  people  are  hospitable.  They  do  not  have  formal  dinners 
or  give  invitations,  but  they  feel  free  to  go  to  a  neighbor's  house 
to  spend  the  night,  or  Sunday,  with  an  open-hearted  confidence 
in  a  friendliness  which  is  rarely  misplaced. 

"On  the  rare  summer  evenings  the  old  folks  after  the  day's 
work  is  over  seek  the  front  porch  of  their  rude  dwellings.  There 
they  'jest  set  and  think'  and  there  many  problems  of  importance 
to  them  are  thought  out." 

Jane  is  a  true  daughter  of  the  Cumberlands  and  she  told  us 
frankly  and  proudly  about  the  customs  of  the  mountains  as  she 
knows  them.  We,  in  turn,  tell  them  to  you  that  you  may  know 
something  of  what  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  doing,  of  its 
great  field  of  service,  and  of  the  work  we  all  may  do  in  bringing 
the  light  of  knowledge  into  lives  darkened  by  ignorance. 


NOTES  BY  THE  NEWS  MAN 


Miss  Beulah  McNemar,  a  dramatic  reader,  entertained  the 
students  of  the  school  on  the  night  of  June  19.  Miss  McNemar 
gave  a  varied  program  which  was  both  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. 


Mr.  Robert  Malcolm,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
worker  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  accepted  a  position 
as  manager  of  the  Harrogate  Stores  Company.  Already  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  store  is  giving  evidence  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  gracious 
presence.  

Picnicking  is  rather  fashionable  on  the  Ridge  Road  these 
days.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  College  Church  had  a 
chicken  fry  on  the  Ridge  Road  one  day  last  week,  and  on  the  day 
preceding,  Mr.  Clay  Cunningham,  Business  Manager,  entertained 
several  members  of  the  faculty  and  workers  with  a  like  treat. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Kincaid,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  been  visiting  his 
brother  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kincaid  at  the  University.  Mr.  Kincaid 
is  a  former  student  of  the  University  but  he  is  now  connected  with 
Central  Bank  and  Trust  Corporation  of  Atlanta.  His  wife  and 
young  son  came  with  him  and  stopped  to  visit  Mrs.  Kincaid's  par- 
ents at  Tazewell,  Tennessee. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


The  following-  articles  are  very  much  needed  at  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University  and  we  are  wondering  if  some  good  benefactors 
can  supply  any  of  them,  or  find  someone  who  can  help  fill  these 
urgent  needs.  Our  funds  are  so  limited  that  these  cannot  be 
bought  except  at  a  very  great  sacrifice. 

For  Dairy 

1—5  H.  P.  Upi^ight  Boiler 

1 — 5  H.  P.  110  a.  c.  single  phase  motor 

1 — 2  H.  P.  220  a.  c.  three  phase  motor. 

For  Farm 

1—2  H.  Hay  Rake 

1 — 2  H.  Wheat  Drill  with  plates  for  other  seeds 

1 — Manure  Spreader 

1  Pair  Stock  Scales 

1  Ditch  Grader 

Several  registered  Guernsey  heifers. 

For  Industrial  Dept. 

1_15  to  25  H.  P.  60  Cycle  220  Volt  a.  c.  three  phase 

motor 

1—10  H.  P.  60  Cycle  220  Volt  a.  c.  three  phase  motor 

1 — Double-Head  Shaper 

l_Re-Saw 

1_8"  or  10"  Sticker 

For  Campus  ;i 

2,500  ft.  48"  lawn  fence  i 

250  steel  line  posts.  | 

8  steel  corner  posts. 

I 
For  Water  Line 

6,000  ft.  of  6-inch  iron  pipe. 
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'THE  PERFECT  TRIBUTE" 


Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clarke,  the  contributing  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Review,  has  spoken  "the  perfect  tribute"  with  reference  to  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University. 

Mrs.  Clarke  recently  visited  Lincoln  Memorial  and  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  at  the 
University  and  in  the  field  which  the  Institution  reaches.  She 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  adjacent  localities  and  studied 
the  life,  customs,  and  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  longer  she  stayed,  the  more  enthusiastic  she  became 
over  the  remarkable  opportunity  of  the  University  for  rendering 
a  distinct  and  unparalleled  service  to  America.  As  a  result  of 
her  observations  Mrs.  Clarke  will  write  an  editorial  on  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  February  number  of  the  Pictorial  Review. 

Mrs.  Clarke  reiterated  time  and  again  how  she  felt  about  this 
great  pioneer  Institution  in  a  pioneer  land.  "Its  dedication  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  Americanism  makes  it  stand  unique  among  the 
schools  of  our  country.  It  is  situated  in  a  region  rich  in  American 
history  and  traaition  which  has  produced  such  men  as  Jackson, 
Houston,  Farragut,  Clay,  and  Lincoln.  Its  students  are  drawn 
from  the  purest  strain  of  pioneer  American  blood  on  this  contin- 
ent today.  It  is  free  from  any  power  of  foreign  influence,  of  po- 
litical domination,  or  of  sectarian  control.  It  seeks  to  emphasize 
the  principles  of  work  and  study  which  produced  our  greatest  Am- 
erican and  to  transmute  into  the  lives  of  its  students,  fresh  from 
the  mountain  fastnesses  cf  America's  original  frontier,  the  price- 
less lessons  of  truth,  patriotism,  and  liberty  which  shall  forever 
dominate  our  American  life." 

In  Mrs.  Clarke's  address  at  our  Commencement  exercises,  she 
spoke  of  her  desire  to  visit  the  Institution  after  she  has  seen  the 
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L.  M.  U.  picture,  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln,"  shown  recently  at  the 
National  Arts  Club  in  New  York  City.  She  stated  that  she  came 
all  the  way  from  New  York  City  to  explain  why  she  believed  that 
the  mountain  people  were  the  hope  of  cur  country.  Through  such 
agencies  and  community  centers  as  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
these  people  will  receive  the  education  and  training  which  will  pro- 
duce the  leaders  for  the  next  generation,  and  which  will  furnish 
an  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizenship  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Republic. 

The  people  of  the  University  were  privileged  to  near  Mrs. 
Clarke  a  second  time  at  the  regular  Sunday  services  at  the  Audi- 
torium. She  spoke  on  "Real  Religion,"  and  everyone  felt  she  made 
a  masterful  presentation  of  the  abiding  principles  of  Christianity 
which  are  emphasized  and  practiced  at  the  University. 

Mrs.  Clarke  met  many  of  the  students  and  workers,  and  she 
remarked  that  she  had  never  seen  a  more  consecrated  and  sympa- 
thetic group  of  people  at  any  Institution  in  her  whole  life.  She 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  ideals  of  character  and  labor  which  are 
paramount  features  of  the  school.  Her  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  plans  and  improvements  were  thoughtful,  conservative,  and 
helpful.  In  her  quiet  way,  she  left  a  definite  influence  for  steady 
advancement  in  many  of  the  departments  of  the  school. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Middlesboro  entertained  Mrs.  Clarke 
for  one  day.  After  a  dinner  party  at  the  Booneway  Inn,  she  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  Manring  Theatre.  The  L.  M.  U.  picture 
was  shown  immeaiately  after  her  address,  and  it  met  with  warm 
approval  and  commendation. 

While  Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  guest  of  the  Institution,  she  was  en- 
tertained by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Advisory  Board,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Simms,  of 
Knoxville,  also  of  the  Board.  Miss  Ada  Gray,  who  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Industrial  Department  for  Girls,  was 
with  the  party  much  of  the  time,  in  the  visits  into  the  University 
district.  Before  Mrs.  Clarke  left,  she  was  joined  for  two  or  three 
days  by  Mr.  Carton  Moorepark,  a  British  painter,  who  is  to  make 
some  character  sketches  cf  the  people  and  the  region  for  McClure's 
Magazine  and  Pictorial  Review.  Mr.  Moorepark  will  spend  the 
most  of  August  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  University  authorities  are  very  grateful  for  Mrs.  Clarke's 
wholesome,  sympathetic,  and  con:,tructive  planning  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  University.  Her  deep  interest  in  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Memorial  is  described  more  fully  in  another  article 
in  this  issue.  Her  friendship  and  influence,  so  unselfishly  pledged 
to  the  school,  are  assets  alcove  price,  and  we  are  confident  that 
magnificent  results  will  be  achieved  through  her  interest. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Another  summer  school  has  passed  and  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity has  cause  for  much  rejoicing  in  the  graduating  of  seven 
splendid  ycung  men  from  the  college  department,  and  fifteen  boys 
and  girls  from  the  academy  department. 

The  summer  school  has  always  been  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
'school  year  at  Lincoln  Memorial  because  it  serves  those  men  and 
women  who  must  teach  or  follow^  other  trades  during  the  regular 
year,  and  who  must  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  get 
ahead.  This  summer  230  young  men  and  women  were  students  at 
the  University,  and  a  more  earnest,  worthwhile  group  of  students 
could  not  have  been  found  anywhere. 

As  a  fitting  finale  to  a  session  so  successful,  came  the  ad- 
dresses of  Dr.  Victor  Thrall,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clarke,  contributing  ed- 
itor of  the  Pictorial  Review. 

Doctor  Thrall's  subject  w^as  "Broadening  the  Horizon,"  and 
his  theme  was  particularly  adapted  to  a  college  audience.  He  des- 
cribed the  growth  of  the  child  mind  and  how  it  is  broadened  by  the 
daily  multitude  of  experiences.  In  defining  education,  Doctor 
Thrall  used  several  apt  illustrations  and  shewed  what  remarkable 
differences  may  be  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  one's  talents. 
Finally  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  bringing  the  principles 
of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  life  of  each  individual,  and  the  beauty-  of 
a  life  of  service  which  is  the  culmination  of  the  earthly  life. 

Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clarke  made  a  most  interesting  address  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises.  Mrs.  Clarke  in  her  introduction  said  that 
she  had  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  tell  the  students  here 
that  she  firmly  believed  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  Memorial  should  pre- 
vail in  America.  Quoting  the  words  of  President  Wilson  "the 
mountain  people  are  a  people  stored  away  by  Divine  Providence  for 
a  time  of  great  need",  she  said  that  she  believed  such  a  time  was 
at  hand  and  that  it  was  through  such  institutions  as  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial that  these  people  will  be  trained  for  leadership  m  our  na- 
tional affairs. 

"The  world  is  already  beating  a  path  to  the  door  of  Lincoln 
Memorial,"  said  Mrs,  Clarke  as  she  spoke  of  the  reception  of  the 
picture  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln"  tellirg  how,  when  it  was  shown  at 
the  National  Arts  Club,  a  noted  man  present  exclaimed  that  he 
had  been  searching  the  world  for  the  ideal  method  of  education 
and  here,  down  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  was  the  only  real 
system.  Mrs.  Clarke  said  that  the  picture  had  made  a  definite  im- 
pression in  New  York  City  and  that  the  University  would  not  be 
forgotten  there. 
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The  idea  of  arbitration  was  stressed  by  Mrs.  Clarke  who  said 
that  it  was  applicable  to  every  international  difficulty,  and  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  force  to  settle  matters  with  justice 
and  wisdom.  She  stated  that  diplomatic  affairs  could  be  easily 
understood  by  every  one  and  that  after  all  it  was  a  problem  not 
alone  for  the  aiplomats  and  statesmen  but  for  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Every  number  of  the  entire  program  was  carefully  prepared 
which  helped  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  occasion.  Miss 
Virginia  Beaty,  one  of  the  younger  music  students,  played  an  ex- 
quisite piano  solo,  Miss  Otella  Overton  sang  a  dainty  love-lyric, 
"The  Doe-Skin  Blanket,"  and  Miss  Bessie  Smith  and  Miss  Hattie 
Edds  played  a  double  piano  selection  "Minuetto  from  Op.  7,"  by 
Edward  Greig. 

Mr.  Alfred  W .  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Mallicoat,  of  the  college  grad- 
uating class,  delivered  thoughtful  and  eloquent  orations.  Mr.  Bald- 
win spoke  on  "The  Curse  of  the  Golden  Crown,"  and  Mr.  Mallicoat 
on  "Americanism." 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Dean  T.  B,  Ford  conferred  the 
degrees  and  presented  the  diplomas.  The  Rush-Strong  Medal  for 
the  best  essay  on  "The  ^^alue  of  Truth"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chas. 
R.  Myers;  a  prize  of  $25  was  presented  to  Miss  Pearl  McHargue 
for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Relationship  of  Human  Beings  to 
Their  Fellow  Creatures." 

rhese  exercises,  marking  the  close  of  this  summer's  school, 
cleaily  revealed  that  Lincoln  islemorial  University  has  made  an- 
other step  forward. 


THE  NANCY  HANKS  MEMOmAL 


For  some  time  ]\Iiss  Maria  Thompson  Daviess  has  been  in- 
terested in  Lincoln  ]\Iemorial  University.  During  a  recent  illness 
she  said  that  if  she  recovered  she  would  like  to  give  a  memorial 
to  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  J\liss  Daviess 
is  a  reverent  admirer  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  makes  her  the  heroine 
of  her  well-known  novel,  "The  Matrix." 

In  a  conversation  not  long  ago  with  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  of  the 
University,  Miss  Daviess  told  j\Irs.  Parker  that  it  was  her  hope  to 
build  a  memorial  to  Nancy  Hanks  and  make  it  as  near  as  possible 
a  reproduction  of  the  Cabin  to  which  Thomas  Lincoln  took  Nancy 
Hanks  as  a  beautiful  and  capable  bride. 

Miss  Daviess  said  also  that  she  wished  to  work  out  a  plan  to 
produce  homespun  of  the  same  kind  which  Nancy  Hanks  sold  in 
Philadelphia  from  her  little  Kentucky  home. 

The  dream  of  Miss  Daviess  is  materializing.    She  herself  has 
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pledged  five  hundred  dollars  toward  the  building  of  a  Cabin  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  which  will  be  a  replica  of  the  real 
Nancy  Hanks  Cabin  and  in  which  the  girls  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  may  study  all  phases  of  the  fireside  industries  still 
plied  in  the  mountains.  The  industrial  work  to  be  housed  in  the 
Cabin,  and  as  conceived  by  Miss  Daviess,  will  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing employment  to  the  fine,  womanly,  ambitious  girls  of  the  moun- 
tains who  otherwise  could  not  go  to  school. 

And  everybody  who  knows  about  the  project  is  enthusiastic 
and  eager  to  help.  A  prominent  French  designer  in  New  York  has 
presented  a  pattern  for  a  plain  apron  which  the  girls  will  make  m 
the  beginning  of  their  course;  Mr.  Bowman,  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Daviess,  and  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  in  New  l^ork,  has 
promised  the  material  for  the  first  five  hundred  aprons. 

The  Woman's  Advisory  Board  of  the  University  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  plan  and  at  a  meeting  called  a  short  time  ago  by 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Washington,  the  President,  the  Board  took  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in 
this  department.  Miss  Ada  Gray,  of  Knoxville,  who  is  a  specially 
trained  teacher,  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in  September.  She 
will  be  assisted  by  other  workers  when  the  work  is  fully  bogun. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  industrial  work  which  will  mean  just 
so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  girls,  the  girls  will  be  taught  home 
economics  and  other  cultural  subjects,  so  that  they  may  go  forth 
from  the  Institution  trained  and  efficient  leaders  in  any  field  they 
may  choose  to  enter. 

A  much  needed  gift  has  been  secured  in  the  form  of  three 
sewing  machines.  These  came  to  the  department  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Brant,  a  prominent  D.  A.  R.  member  of 
Canton,  Ohio.    This  is  one  of  the  great  needs  at  this  time. 

The  women  of  Harrogate,  and  the  communities  near  the  Uni- 
versity, are  behind  the  movement  and  their  loyalty  took  definite 
form  a  few  days  ago  when  they  organized  a  \i/oman's  Club  to  be 
known  as  the  Nancy  Hanks  Club  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clark,  Contributing  Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Review, 
was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  program.  Mrs.  Clarke  is  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  ideals  of  Lincoln  as  embodied  in  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  and  in  the  type  of  education  that  is  being  perfected 
here. 

In  her  speech,  Mrs.  Clarke  outlined  the  great  opportunities 
for  service  which  the  local  women  have  in  spreading  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  the  University  and  in  providing  a  livelihood  for  hun- 
dreds of  young  women  who  wish  to  come  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity for  their  education  but  who  have  not  the  means.  She 
strongly  urged  the  tying  up  of  every  local  interest  in  promoting 
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this  department  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  greatest  need 
for  girls  at  Lincohi  Memorial. 

Mrs.  Clarke  said  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  club  could 
be  the  inclusion  of  any  women  of  America  who  believe  in  the  ideals 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  who  wish  to  commemorate  the 
life  of  Nancy  Hanks  by  providing  a  memorial  which  would  give  an 
educational  opportunity  to  the  mountain  girls  of  the  South. 

Mrs.  Clarke  has  accepted  the  national  chairmanship  of  the  or- 
ganization which  will  be  known  as  the  Nancy  Hanks  Memorial  As- 
sociation and  which  will  have  for  its  primary  purpose  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Nancy  Hanks  industrial  department. 

With  the  full  realization  of  Miss  Daviess'  dreams  for  the  girls 
of  the  mountains,  will  come  the  added  comfort  and  satisfaction  m 
having  served  the  highest  type  of  American  womanhood. 


AMERICA'S  RESERVOIR  OF  PURE  RELIGION 


Our  Ford  car,  loaded  with  visitors  from  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity to  the  ]\Iount  Gilead  Sunday  School,  was  struggling  for- 
ward in  a  heated  climb  up  a  long  winding  country  road  circling 
over  a  beautiful  range  in  the  Cumberlands.  We  had  been  altern- 
ately admiring  the  gorgeous  valleys  to  the  right  and  speculating 
on  the  pcssibikties  of  leachirg  the  top  of  the  hill  before  the  car 
succumbed  to  the  enormous  heat.  \^'e  had  almost  reached  the 
crest  when  we  saw  a  wagon  coming  toward  us.  Several  yards  be- 
hind walked  a  man,  and  immediately  followmg  him  came  a  mule 
carrying  a  mountain  woman,  who  sat  aside  the  mule  in  char- 
acteristic country  style. 

The  wagon  was  passed  safely,  after  careful  sparring  and  eas- 
ing f 01  ward.  Our  Ford,  growling  fiercely  in  low,  began  raising 
a  lot  of  dust,  and  the  mule  showed  signs  of  sudden  flight.  Tne 
man  rushed  to  the  bridle,  and  coaxed  the  mule  into  a  ditch  on  one 
side  and  clung  to  him  until  we  were  safely  past.  He  yelled  at  us, 
as  we  went  by : 

"I  didn't  know  what  he  would  do.  He  hain't  never  seen  on? 
.of  them  things  before!" 

The  way  was  not  so  difficult  after  the  tcp  of  the  mountain 
was  reached.  Over  little  hills,  across  narrow  valleys,  up  creelcs, 
under  the  brow  of  craggy  hillsides,  we  raced  along,  ahd  finally  we 
were  at  the  Church. 

Mount  Gilead  Church  nestles  by  the  side  of  a  creek  under- 
neath a  mountain  covered  with  rugged  crags,  heavy  woodlands, 
and  cleared  patches  of  ground  cultivated  in  corn.  The  building  Jiad 
once  been  painted  but  it  was  now  worn  and  weather-beaten.  Ihi 
approach  to  the  church  was  very  steep,  and  instead  of  steps  the 
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entrance  was  made  with  two  long-  logs  with  one  end  resting  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  end  resting  in  the  door  of  the  building. 
Planks  were  nailed  across,  constituting  a  floorway. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  plain,  but  was  neatly  kept. 
Long  benches  made  of  planks  were  used  as  seats.  The  pillars  for 
a  portion  of  the  seats  v»'ere  made  out  of  sawed  chunks  of  huge 
logs.  On  the  walls  were  two  or  three  large  posters  in  gaudy  colors, 
but  the  poster  that  instantly  rivetted  our  attention  was  "the  $75,- 
000,000  Baptist  Campaign."  This  little  church,  located  in  the  most 
primitive  section  of  America,  had  its  little  part  in  the  world  evanvr- 
elization  program  ot  its  denomination. 

The  people  were  already  gathering.  It  was  a  typical  group  of 
country  people,  dressed  in  the  best  they  had.  Many  of  the  men 
wore  new  overalls,  or  freshly  clean  pairs  of  overalls.  Gaudy  colors 
in  dress  and  artificial  aids  to  beauty  were  entirely  absent. 

We  were  greeted  by  two  or  three  of  the  leaders  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  by  the  minister  who  had  just  arrived.  He  was 
about  forty-five  years  old,  tall,  lean,  and  sandy-haired.  On  his 
arm,  he  carried  his  saddle  bags  which  contained  his  much-used 
Bible  and  a  hymn  book.  His  clothes  were  soiled  from  much  riding 
and  were  in  need  of  pressing.  (Pressing  is  unknown  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  mountains.) 

Just  before  the  meeting  opened,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  came  forward  and  presented  the  minister  with  some 
articles  bought  at  a  near-by  store.  These  constituted  a  collar,  a 
pair  of  socks,  and  a  small  package. 

The  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the  singing  master  who, 
dressed  in  his  new  overalls,  walked  up  and  down  the  aisle,  waving 
his  home-made  baton  and  assembling  his  singers  in  their  proper 
places.  The  church  had  no  piano  or  organ,  and  he  had  to  catch  his 
pitches  out  of  the  air.  He  enjoined  his  class  to  be  careful  of  their 
tones. 

"Singin'  ain't  hollering.  It  is  a  soft,  sweet,  meller  tone,"  he 
explained. 

Before  the  first  song  was  begun  the  class,  consisting  of  almost 
everyone  seated  on  one  side  of  the  aisle,  had  to  sound  the  chord 
several  times.  If  the  bass  was  not  strong  enough,  the  singing- 
master  asked  that  it  be  sounded  a  little  more  loudly.  Then  the 
chord  would  oe  sounded  again,  the  soprano  singers  ringing  out 
their  part,  and  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  singers  coming  in  with 
their  melodies.  This  produced  a  rich  harmony  that  was  truly 
beautiful.  Finally,  when  the  chord  suited  the  leader,  the  song  was 
begun  in  which  at  least  a  hundred  voices  joined.  The  first  num- 
ber, "Oh,  Will  the  Gates  Be  Open  For  Me,"  rang  throughout  the 
building  and  filled  our  hearts  with  a  strange  and  satisfying  peace. 
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After  the  opening  songs,  the  singing  master  thanked  his  class, 
and  said: 

"Now,  we'll  give  way  for  the  Sunday  School." 

The  superintendent  asked  the  preacher  to  read  the  lesson.  He 
said,  "I  read  the  37th  Psalm  of  David,"  and  when  he  finished  read- 
ing he  called  on  "Brother  Adams  to  pray." 

The  congregation  bowed  at  their  seats,  and  many  of  the  de- 
vout members  kneeled  on  the  floor.  Brother  Adams  prayed  the 
orayer  of  the  simple  faith  that  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  our  moun- 
tain people.  He  began  calmly  and  gently,  but  as  he  waxed  in 
earnestness,  his  voice  was  raised  in  shouting  supplication.  It 
reached  heavenward  until  it  seemed  to  be  searching  for  the  spirit 
of  God  at  His  very  throne.  The  minister  and  other  devout  mem- 
bers frequently  joined  in  the  supplication  by  vigorous  "Aniens" 
and  finally  the  prayer  was  closed  in  an  humble  and  earnest  en- 
treaty for  a  glorious  revival  of  the  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  His  child- 
ren waiting  patiently  in  His  presence. 

The  Sunday  School  classes  were  then  assembled  and  the  house, 
packed  as  it  was  with  people,  did  not  provide  even  an  empty  seat 
for  the  separation  of  the  various  classes. 

The  visitors  were  seated  with  the  Adult  Bible  Class  for  Men, 
and  the  minister  conducted  the  class.  At  least  forty  people  were 
crowded  into  the  seats  designated  for  this  class.  The  recitation 
consisted  in  reading  a  chapter  in  the  book  of  Luke.  A  verse  of  the 
chapter  was  read  in  turn  by  each  member.  If  any  person  had  any 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  word  he  was  prompted  by  the  minister. 
After  a.  long  and  monotonous  session,  the  chapter  was  finished, 
the  Book  was  closed,  and  the  lesson  was  over.  No  comments,  no 
thread  of  thought  emphasized,  no  observation  on  the  lesson  by  the 
leader  or  any  member  of  the  class — only  a  reading  by  turn  and  the 
task  was  done. 

The  superintendent  once  more  had  charge  of  the  meeting.  He 
called  for  reports.  Then  he  said,  "If  anybody  wants  to  say  any- 
thing, let  him  say  it  now." 

A  young  man  arose  and  said  he  "wanted  to  bag  some."  A 
neighbor  who  had  no  money  or  no  property  was  seriously  stricken 
and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Hospital  for  an  operation.  The  "beg- 
gar" asked  the  congregation  for  something  toward  the  expenses. 
After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  audience,  he  announced  that  he 
had  secured  $9.45.  He  turned  the  money  over  to  a  man  who  hur- 
riedly departed  with  the  relief  funds. 

After  greetings  from  the  visitors,  and  the  presentation  of  a 
banner  to  the  Sunday  School  for  having  increased  89  per  cent  in 
attendance  in  seven  weeks,  the  meeting  was  closed.  Just  before 
the  benediction,  the  minister  announced : 
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"There  will  be  meetin'  tonight  in  this  building  at  early  candle 

light." 

We  were  besieged  with  invitations  to  "go  home  with  me."  One 
man  said,  "I  stay  right  up  hyar,  and  ye  are  M-elcome  to  what  wc 
have  sich  as  it  is."    The  singing  master  presented  his  invitation 
Vv'e  complimented  him  on  his  beautiful  singing,  and  asked  hini 
whei-e  he  had  received  his  training. 

"I  have  bin  studying  music  for  thirty-five  year,"  he  replied. 
"What  I  know  I  got  from  God." 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School  came  to  us  and 
plead  with  us  to  come  back. 

"We  need  leaders,"  he  said. 

On  our  way  home,  we  passed  a  man  whom  we  knew,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  road  reading. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  recognize  us. 

"Come  back,  won't  you?  We  need  you  so  much.  Right  here 
in  this  hollow  we  have  a  little  church,  but  we  are  without  a  Sun- 
day School.  What  we  need  is  leaders.  Our  people  are  the  best 
people  in  the  world  and  they  need  the  kind  of  guidance  and  leader- 
ship which  you  can  give  us.    You'll  come,  won't  you?" 


FAREWELL  RECEPTION  FOR  DOCTOR  AND  MRS.  HUBBELL 


The  teachers,  workers,  and  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, and  the  friends  in  the  community,  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Hubbell  during  their 
twelve  years  at  Lincoln  Memorial,  in  a  farewell  reception  on  the 
Conservatory  lawn,  W^ednesday,  August  2nd.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hub- 
bell  expect  to  leave  the  University  in  a  short  time,  and  a  recep- 
tion was  held  in  their  honor  before  the  close  of  the  summer  school. 

The  sun  porch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  Building,  form- 
erly the  palatial  residence  of  Colonel  Arthur,  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and  wreathes  of  leaves,  and  the  setting  could 
not  have  been  more  perfect.  Dean  T.  B.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Ford, 
acted  as  host  and  hostess  in  receiving  the  guests,  composed  of 
students,  teachers,  workers  and  friends. 

A  little  program  of  appreciation  was  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  Dean  Ford  acted  as  chairman.  He  spoke  of  his  high  ap- 
preciation of  Dr.  Hubbell  as  a  friend,  as  a  co-worker,  and  as  a  su- 
perior in  the  administrative  work  of  the  University.  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  allowed  a  large  freedom  of  action  in  all  of  his  re- 
lations with  Dr.  Hubbell  and  that  their  association  as  friends  and- 
co-workers  could  not  have  been  more  pleasant  and  congenial. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  the  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Advisory 
Board,  spoke  of  her  high  esteem  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbell  and  paid 
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a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Hubbell's  untiring  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
University  as  he  travelled  throughout  uhe  country.  She  said  that 
Dr.  Hubbell  was  universally  liked  by  the  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Baldwin,  a  senior,  spoke  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  students  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbell,  and  he  made  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hubbell  had  always  helped  and  be- 
friended the  students  who  had  little  funds  and  were  discouraged. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Arthur  of  Middlesboro,  who  was  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Arthur,  in  a  beautiful  expression  of  love  and  esteem  in  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hubbell  are  held  by  the  local  friends  of  the  Institution, 
stated  that  Lincoln  Memorial  had  been  particularly  fortunate  by 
having  at  its  head  a  man  who  had  been  so  untiring  and  so  loyal  m 
adding  to  its  facilities  for  education. 

A  poem  written  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbell  by  Miss 
Letitia  Dillencourt  of  the  Summer  School  J^  acuity,  was  read  by 
Miss  Myrtle  Thompson. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  Miss  Bessie  Smith, 
and  ]\Iiss  Hattie  Edds  and  the  Misses  King,  music  students  of  the 
University  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Smith. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  a  beautiful  silver  service  set  was 
presented  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbell  by  Robert  L.  Kincaid,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  University.  The  service  was  bought  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  students,  friends,  teachers,  and  workers,  who  de- 
sired a  part  in  this  little  remembrance.  The  service  had  the  in- 
scription, "In  grateful  appreciation  from  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity and  Community." 

Mrs.  Hubbell  responded  and  every  person  present  felt  the 
silent  emotion  and  sincere  feeling  which  were  expressed  in  her 
words  of  gratitude.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  beautiful 
and  tender  manifestation  of  the  depth  of  her  appreciation. 

Dr.  Hubbell  gave  a  fatherly  greeting  to  all  present.  His  words 
were  weighed  with  love,  esteem,  and  friendly  kindness  for  all  of 
his  students,  teachers,  workers,  and  friends,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  entire  g'ati'iering  was  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  leader  who 
was  passing  to  other  shoulders  the  great  responsibility  which  he 
had  carried  so  magnificently  for  twelve  years.  The  reception  was 
a  fitting  close  to  the  social  events  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the 
University. 


MRS.  CLARKE  IN  MIDDLESBORO 


Banquet  at  Booneway  Inn 


While  Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clarke  was  visiting  the  University,  she 
was  invited  to  Middlesboro  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  that  city.    A 
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banquet  was  given  in  her  honor  at  the  Booneway  Inn.  Other  guests 
of  honor  in  her  party  were  Mr.  Carton  Moorepark,  a  British  paint- 
er and  magazine  ilkistrator,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  of  the  Woman's 
Advisory  Board,  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hubbell,  of  Harrogate.  Mrs. 
D.  G.  Hinks,  president  of  the  club,  presided  at  the  banquet. 

Mrs.  Clarke  made  a  short  talk  complimenting  the  local  club 
on  the  civic  work  they  planned  for  Middles boro  and  community. 
She  announced  for  the  first  time  the  prize  of  $1,000  which  will  be 
given  by  the  Pictorial  Review  during  next  year  to  that  federated 
club  of  women  doing  the  most  good  in  the  community. 

Mrs.  Clark  explained  that  no  club  was  too  small  to  try  for  the 
prize  and  urged  the  Middlesbcio  club  to  continue  in  the  present 
plan  of  progress  and  she  was  certain  they  had  a  chance  to  win. 

Mrs.  Parker  explained  to  the  club  that  the  L.  M.  U.  picture 
had  been  presented  at  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  City 
and  had  won  high  praise  from  fifty  editors  and  writers.  She  said 
one  educator  and  famous  scholar  who  has  studied  abroad  was  so 
interested  in  the  picture  that  he  will  come  to  study  education  as 
it  is  provided  at  the  University. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Ledson,  of  the  Middlesboro  Daily  News,  expressed 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  he  pledged 
the  support  of  his  paper  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Those  present  at  the  banquet  were  Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clarke, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Hubbell,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  Mr.  Carton  Moorepark, 
Mrs.  Joe  Alderson,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Hinks,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Saunders,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Miller,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Judy,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Pool,  G.  E.  Ledson, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Allen,  Mrs.  Forrester,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Arthur,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Helburn  and  Miss  Delia  Richards.  All  the  past  presidents  of  the 
club  but  one  attended  the  banquet. 

Address  at  Manring  Theatre 

Mrs.  Clarke  spoke  at  the  Manring  Theatre  in  connection  with 
the  L.  M.  U.  picture,  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln,"  which  was  shown 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Brown. 
The  occasion  had  been  widely  advertised  as  "L.  M.  U.  Night,"  and 
the  theatre  was  completely  filled. 

Mrs.  Joe  T.  Alderson  in  a  beautiful  introduction  presented 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  the  audience.  Mrs.  Clarke  complimented  tne  work 
of  the  Woman's  Club  in  Middlesboro.  She  emphasized  the  duties 
of  women  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  and  voters,  and  made  a 
special  appeal  for  a  more  active  interest  in  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mrs.  Clarke  lauded  the  work  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
and  called  upon  the  people  of  the  city  and  community  to  back  it  in 
its  efforts  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  great  section.  She 
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stated  that  the  University  was  going-  to  become  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  and  that  the  world  is  already  beating  a 
path  to  its  door,  in  search  of  the  proper  method  of  education. 

In  closing,  Mrs.  Clarke  paid  a  tribute  to  Middlesboro  in  hav- 
ing the  three  greatest  constructive  forces  of  progress  that  a  town 
can  have.  "You  have  an  enthusiastic  and  willing  woman's  club, 
the  prettiest  motion  picture  theatre  I  ever  saw  with  a  manager 
who  is  anxious  to  co-operate  in  all  worthy  things,  and  an  up-to-dat^ 
press  whose  manager  is  willing  to  take  the  lead. in  every  project  for 
civic  and  state  betterment." 

"The  Spirit  of  Lincoln" 

Following  Mrs.  Clarke's  address  there  was  shown  "The  Spirit 
of  Lincoln,"  a  motion  picture  filmed  at  Harrogate,  with  all  cf  its 
characters  Lincoln  Memorial  University  students  or  friends  and 
with  its  settings  the  familiar  scenes  at  or  near  the  college.  The 
audience  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  pictures  of  the  region  ot 
Cumberland  Gap  and  Harrogate. 

The  picture  proper  f  ollovv'ed  the  lives  of  a  mountaineer  boy  and 
girl  who  came  from  an  humble  home  to  the  college,  taking  them 
through  the  different  courses  and  activities  of  the  school,  and 
showing  them  finally  educated  after  various  hardships  and  going 
back  to  educate  and  work  among  their  own  people  of  the  hills.  The 
spirit  of  Lincoln,  the  everpresent  guardian  of  the  University,  per- 
vaded the  whole  picture. 
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THE  "WHY"  OF  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 


When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed,  it 
established  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  whom  it 
governed.  That  principle  cf  equality  has  been  maintained  to  this 
day,  and  the  freedom,  democracy,  and  equal  opportunity  provided 
by  our  Constitution  are  the  priceless  heritage  of  every  American 
child. 

A  system  of  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  state  univer- 
sities is  the  Nation's  method  of  supplying  equal  opportunity  for 
American  children,  yet  anyone  conversant  with  the  real  conditions 
of  our  country  can  understand  certain  barriers  to  the  normal 
working  out  ot  the  plan. 

Notable  among  the  cases  of  inequality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  the  great  Appalachian  Mountain  section  where  over 
three  million  people  are  collected  in  great  eddies  which  cannot  be 
swept  into  the  stream  of  civilization.  The  nation's  system  of  ed- 
ucation has  failed  in  giving  the  opportunity  so  richly  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  children  in  the  United  States. 

What  are  the  barriers? 

Poverty,  first  of  all,  due  to  the  rigorous  conditions  of  living 
on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  narrow  valleys.  No  prosperity  in  the 
mountains,  taken  as  a  whole.  This  results  in  another  condition, 
inadequate  public  schools,  and  so  the  Nation's  plan  breaks  down. 

Why  are  the  public  schools  inadequate? 

Look  into  the  mountain  sections  and  you  will  see.  No  good 
roads,  hence  no  satisfactory  system  of  consolidation;  pauper  pay 
for  teachers,  hence  no  well-trained  teachers ;  no  funds  for  building 
and  equipping  school  houses,  hence  no  scientific  well-equipped 
buildings. 

And  time  passes  on,  and  youth  grows  up,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity which  his  country  is  pledged  to  give  him. 

But  Tennessee  has  a  State  University,  you  say ;  and  likewise 
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Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Also,  these  states  have  good  denominational  colleges. 

Indeed  this  is  true,  and  thank  God  for  their  magnificent  work ! 

But  what  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
been  no  further  than  the  eighth  grade,  v/ho  have  no  chance  even 
for  a  High  School  education,  not  speaking  of  the  college? 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  under  the  existing  conditions  in 
the  mountains  of  the  South. 

What  is  to  be  done?  . 

Some  philanthropists  saw  what  ought  to  be  dene  tv/enty-five 
years  ago  when  they  established  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
Great  educational  community  centers  like  Lmcoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity must  be  established,  maintained,  and  expanded,  that 
teachers  and  leaders  for  the  rural  mountain  districts  may  be 
trained  for  service  in  their  communities. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  exists  because  it  is  the  only  way 
left  for  our  country  to  redeem  her  pledge  to  her  truest  and  best 
citizens,  who  have  stood  by  her  in  every  crisis,  and  who  possess 
the  inherent  qualities  of  strength  and  leadership  which  shall  hold 
our  nation  great  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  HOLDS  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  OPENING 


The  friends  of  the  University  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
the  26th  opening  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  While  at  the 
present  time  the  new  President  has  not  been  chosen,  the  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  forward  the  business  and  scholastic  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  is  admirable  and  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  most  encouraging. 

The  enrollment  in  all  of  the  departments  represents  an  in- 
crease over  the  enrollment  last  year.  The  curtailment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering  and  the  College  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, along  with  the  chaotic  business  conditions  of  the  country, 
has  prevented  a  number  of  students  coming  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  enrolled.  In  view  of  this  condition.  Dean  Ford  who  is 
handling  the  administration  of  the  University,  and  Mr.  Clay  Cun- 
ningham the  Business  Manager  who  is  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  school,  are  greatly  encouraged  as  to  the  outlook. 

One  notable  feature  of  the  registration  this  year  reveals  a 
large  number  of  students  who  are  desiring  scholarship  aid  or  self- 
help.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  widely  growing  knowledge  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  as  a  real  opportunity  school,  and  also 
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to  the  unemployment  conditions  of  the  country  which  is  curtaihng- 
the  income  of  many  families. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  this  year  represents  a  degree  of 
unity  and  co-operaticn  which  is  seldom  found  in  an  institution. 
Only  a  few  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  group  and  those 
who  remained  from  last  year  have  the  supreme  confidence  and 
good  will  of  Dean  Ford  and  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  new  members  of  the  faculty  are  also  splendid  additions. 
Professor  J.  J.  Lowrey,  M.  A.,  of  Peabody  College,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  He  is  a  man  especially  fitted 
for  this  work  and  he  comes  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  prin- 
cipally because  of  his  desire  to  help  carry  out  the  educational 
ideals  of  this  Institution.    He  is  a  great  asset  to  the  work. 

The  Commercial  Department  this  year  is  headed  by  two  com- 
petent young  men  who  are  also  taking  work  in  college.  These 
young-  men  are  Professor  J.  L.  Ellis,  last  year  a  teacher  of  book- 
keeping in  Canton  Acutal  Business  College,  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
Professor  William  F.  Middleton  of  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni- 
versity, and  Union  College.  These  young  men  are  developing  the 
department  in  a  splendid  way  and  we  are  delighted  with  their  be- 
g-inning. 

The  principal  of  Ellen  Myers  School  is  well  known  to  all  in- 
timate friends  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  Professor  Robert 
W.  Baraett  is  an  A.  B.  ard  an  A.  M.  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity and  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  the  Institution  years 
ag-o.  It  is  understood  that  he  attended  the  institution  thirteen 
years  before  he  finally  received  his  degree,  having  begun  his  ele- 
mentary education  at  the  Institution,  and  having  had  to  quit 
school  occasionally  to  earn  a  little  money.  Professor  Baniett  has 
been  in  public  school  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  grad- 
uate training  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  has  added  much  to 
his  equipment.  We  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have  him  lead 
the  splendid  corps  of  teachers  at  the  Ellen  Myers  School. 

Miss  Ada  Gray  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee  is  the  Industrial  Sec- 
retary of  the  newly  formed  Nancy  Hanks  Department  for  Girls. 
Miss  Gray  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Training 
School  of  New  York  and  is  an  expert  at  tailoring  and  dress  mak- 
ing. In  this  department  which  is  backed  by  the  Woman's  Board, 
Miss  Gray  has  taken  charge  of  the  courses  in  Domestic  Science 
and  Household  Arts  which  were  formerly  cared  for  by  the  teacher 
on  the  regular  budget  of  the  University.  In  addition 'to  this  work, 
Miss  Gray  is  promoting  fireside  industries. 

Miss  Gray  is  assisted  by  Miss  Ruth  Moore,  a  graduate  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  and  last  summer  a  student  of  household 
economics  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Miss  Annie  Mae 
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Gross,  a  gTaduate  of  the  Household  Arts  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   These  two  young  ladies  are  excellently  qualified  to  help 
Miss  Gray  in  her  work. 

The  teacher  of  weaving  and  basketry  is  Mr.  W.  Sam  Hopson 
who  has  done  this  work  in  his  own  home  since  childhood.  j\Ir. 
Hopson  inherited  the  skill  of  the  people  of  the  mountains  in 
crafts  work  and  has  built  some  of  the  looms  which  are  being  used 
in  the  department.  Mr.  Hopson  has  one  old  loom  which  he  claims 
is  the  best  in  the  department,  and  is  over  two  hundred  years  old. 
His  mother  has  promised  to  come  to  the  University  soon  and 
weave  the  first  coverlet  on  the  newly  installed  looms. 

In  reference  to  the  Business  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Clay  Cunningham  has  been  Business  Manager  of  the 
school  for  two  years  and  is  eminently  successful  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  the  school  with  efficiency.  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  had  large  and  successful  business  training  and  he  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  school  with  remarkable  sympathy  and  activity. 
"He  is  assisted  in  the  office  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Swor,  Cashier,  and  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Kincaid,  Secretary  of  the  University,  a  former  stu- 
dent who  handles  the  correspondence  with  the  donors  and  friends 
of  the  Institution. 


AN  ART  PORTFOLIO  FOR  L.  M.  U.  FRIENDS 


During  the  month  of  August  Lincoln  IMemorial  University 
had  the  privilege  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Carton  Moorepark,  a  British 
painter  of  note,  who  is  nov>'  in  this  country  introducing  a  new 
method  of  auto-lithographs.  Mr.  Moorepark  spent  about  three 
weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University  making  character 
sketches  and  drawings  of  the  people  of  the  region  and  of  their 
social,  economic,  and  religious  conditions.  He  stated  that  he  had 
never  found  a  field  where  new  types  for  art  were  so  profuse. 

Mr.  Moorepark  made  about  eighty  sketches  and  drawings 
and  from  these  he  has  prepared  a  beautiful  art  portfolio  of  eight 
drawings,  nine  by  twelve  inches  in  size.  These  eight  drawings 
represent  the  "Why"  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  drawings  are  as  follows:  "A  Typical  Mountain  School- 
house,"  "A  Mountain  School  in  Summer,"  "The  *Dog-trot'— Meet- 
ing House,"  "Saturday  Night  in  the  'Dog-trot' :  the  Prayer  Meet- 
ing," "A  Mountaineer's  Cabin,"  "A  Mountaineer  and  His  Family," 
"hell's  Half-acre,"  "The  Finest  Stock  in  the  United  States." 

In  commenting  upon  these  drawings,  Mr.  IMoorepark  says, 
"The  drawings  are  those  selected  to  portray  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  They  show  not  WHAT  it  is, 
but  \\^HY  it  is  and  must  be ;  not  what  it  has  done  nor  what  it  can 
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do;  but  what  it  must  do  and  why  it  can  and  dees  ask  and  must 
receive  the  interest  and  support  of  every  American  who  is  Amer- 
ican and  who  has  at  heart  the  desire  for  the  most  good  to  the 
greatest  number  in  the  first  and  best  direction,  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  finest  human  material  in  the  United  States  into  in- 
telligent and  useful  citizenry." 

This  magnificent  piece  of  work  Mr.  JMoorepark  has  done  as 
expressive  of  his  interest  in  and  in  appreciation  of  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University,  of  its  needs,  of  the  necessity  for  its  existence 
and  continuance,  and  of  its  supreme  and  peculiar  usefulness.  He 
has  donated  his  services  in  preparing  this  art  portfolio. 

The  University  has  arranged  to  secure  a  limited  number  of 
these  portfolios  which  will  be  distributed  by  the  Institution  to 
friends  who  contribute  a  sum  of  $500.00  or  more  to  the  work  of 
the  University.  This  portfolio,  which  was  donated  by  Mr.  Moore- 
park  and  which  is  valued  at  $200.00  as  a  distinct  work  of  art,  will 
be  an  admirable  means  of  giving  to  our  donors  some  idea  of  our 
appreciation  for  their  benefactions.  Anyone  who  is  so  kind  as 
to  contribute  at  least  $500.00  may  obtain  one  of  these  exquisite 
portfolios  on  request. 


THE  NANCY  HANKS  DEPARTMENT  UNDERWAY 


The  readers  of  the  Herald  for  August  have  had  a  description 
of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Memorial  which  has  been  established  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University.  The  work  of  this  department  for  girls 
is  already  undeiway  and  in  a  few  w-eeks  definite  results  can  be 
expected. 

Mr.  W.  Sam  Hopson,  the  teacher  of  weaving  and  basketry, 
has  mstalled  his  looms  and  expects  to  have  them  in  operation  at 
an  early  date.  The  sewing  department  is  receiving  orders  for 
aprons  and  other  material  from  wholesale  houses.  The  outlook 
for  providing  help  for  all  the  girls  who  need  assistance  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  very  encouraging  and  we  are  expecting  to  have  twenty- 
five  girls  at  an  early  date  busy  every  afternoon.  This  will  be  a 
splendid  beginning  for  the  department  during  the  first  three 
months. 

Miss  Gray,  who  has  charge  of  the  work,  wishes  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  University  to  the  location  of  the 
Blue  Bird,  an  artistic  little  tea  room  and  restaurant  which  is 
run  in  connection  with  the  Nancy  Hanks  Department.  This  beau- 
tiful little  restaurant  is  operated  near  the  Dixie  Highway  and  any 
tourists  coming  along  the  Dixie  Highway  through  Cumberland 
Gap  should  stop  for  refreshments  at  this  little  room.  It  was  orig- 
inally intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  University, 
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but  it  has  become  so  popular  that  the  University  authorities  have 
agreed  to  open  it  to  the  pubhc  and  to  invite  people  to  come  and 
partake  of  the  delicious  meals,  pastries,  and  candies  which  can  be 
found  at  this  place.  It  is  everything  its  name  indicates,  "Rest, 
Peace,  and  Happiness." 

In  this  connection  it  is  planned  to  manufacture  candy  at  the 
University  to  be  known  as  the  Nancy  Hanks  Candy.  This  candy 
wall  be  made  by  the  girls  of  the  school  and  will  be  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants throughout  the  country.  Naturally  the  supply  will  need 
to  be  limited  until  equipment  can  be  found  for  this  department, 
but  the  quality  will  be  so  superb  that  the  demand  will  be  very 
greatly  increased. 


MEETING  OUR  RELIGIOUS  NEEDS 


Friends  of  the  University  who  are  interested  in  the  religious 
work  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  organization  for 
the  coming  year  has  been  made  more  definite  and  more  effective 
in  its  plan  of  work  than  for  a  number  of  years.  The  College  and 
Community  Church  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  which  was 
organized  last  year  has  been  slightly  reorganized  to  fit  changing 
conditions,  and  it  is  going  forward  with  every  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. 

Since  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  a  non-denominational 
school  and  since  it  gathers  a  large  number  of  students  represent- 
ing many  different  phases  oi  religious  belief,  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate to  emphasize  any  special  creed  or  dogma.  Yet  it  is 
essentially  necessary-  to  promote  religious  ideals  which  will  make 
our  students  better  men  and  women  and  through  the  Church  this 
is  done. 

Visitors  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  have  been  very  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  splendid  religious  attitude  which  is  mani- 
fest on  every  hand.  Our  students  from  the  various  denominations 
seems  to  come  together  on  a  common  ground  and  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  activities  of  the  place  with  a  definite  understanding  of 
their  deep  moral  responsibility  of  making  the  most  out  of  them- 
selves and  of  becoming  leaders  in  the  fields  where  they  expect  to 
work. 

For  the  coming  year  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  Rev.  H. 
G.  Osborne  has  been  re-elected  as  the  college  pastor.  Mr.  Osborne 
has  been  with  the  University  during  the  past  year  and  everyone 
is  impressd  with  his  fine  spirit,  his  cordial  attitude,  his  broad- 
mindedness  and  his  genuine  desire  to  promote  the  religious  neeas 
and  ideals  of  the  students  and  the  people  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Osborne  is  assisted  by  Prof.    J.    H.    ]Moore,   who   is   the 
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chairman  of  the  church  organization,  and  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee composed  of  Prof.  Moore,  Miss  Maggie  Mae  Rector,  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  C.  P.  WilHams,  Treasurer,  Dean  T.  B.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Kincaid.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for 
the  coming  year  is  Professor  Ehner  P.  Barr,  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy Department  of  the  University. 


WE  MISS  A  GENIAL  PERSONALITY 


The  readers  of  the  Mountain  Herald  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  name  of  Miss  Myrtle  G.  Thompson  as  associate  editor 
of  this  publication  will  miss  the  distinctive  personality  which  she 
injected  into  its  columns.  Miss  Thompson  has  been  University 
Correspondent  and  Student  Secretary  at  the  University  during  the 
past  year,  and  she  has  worked  in  various  office  capacities  for  two 
or  three  years.  She  graduated  from  the  University  in  1920  and 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  and  promising  young  people  with 
journalistic  ambitions  that  the  University  has  ever  graduated. 

Miss  Thompson  has  gone  to  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
take  a  course  in  Journalism  and  we  bespeak  for  her  great  success 
in  that  field.  She  has  already  been  happily  located  as  an  assistant 
in  the  office  of  Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
and  in  this  capacity,  she  will  have  large  opportunity  to  find  an 
opportune  place  in  her  chosen  work.  She  insists  that  it  is  her 
desire  to  return  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  when  her  train- 
ing is  completed,  and  that  she  is  now  "only  on  a  leave  of  absence." 

VVhere  could  there  be  a  greater  place  of  service  than  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  and  how  can  a  graduate  of  the  Institution  better 
show  her  appreciation  of  her  Alma  Mater  than  by  using  her  tal-. 
ents  to  extend  its  opportunities?  May  we  soon  welcome  Miss 
Thompson  again  as  an  L.  M.  U.  worker! 


MEETING  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  ADVISORY  BOARD 


Recently  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Board  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
George  A.  Washington,  of  Nashville,  President  of  the  Board,  was 
in  charge  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  of  Knoxville,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, presented  the  needs  of  the  new  industrial  department  for 
girls.  The  Board  is  financing  this  department,  and  the  ladies  are 
lending  their  influence  in  making  the  department  truly  a  success. 

This  group  of  devoted  women  representing  eighty-five  lead- 
ing ladies  of  the  land  have  signified  their  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  University  by  accepting  a  place  on  this  Board,  and  they 
have  adopted  plans  for  the  coming  year  and  have  arranged  for  a 
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definite  income  with  which  to  finance  the  girls'  industrial  depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Parker  reported  numerous  appeals  from  young  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  who  desired  educational  opportunities.  Sev- 
eral specific  cases  were  cited  and  definite  help  has  come  to  some 
of  the  girls  through  the  consideration  which  was  given  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board  are  as  f ollov/s : 

Mrs.  George  A.  Washington,  President, 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  Executive  Secretary, 

Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple,  First  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Tyson,  Second  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Willingham,  Third  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Nottingham,  Fourth  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  Alex  Hunter,  Recording  Secretary, 

Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Simms,  Corresponding  Secretary,  ; 

Mrs.  J.  Byron  Martin,  Treasurer, 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French,  Parliamentarian. 

The  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  are : 

Health:     Mrs.  N.  E.  Logan, 
School  Improvement:     Mrs.  L.  S.  Gillentine, 
Arts  and  Crafts:     Mrs.  Leslie  Warner, 
Music:     Mrs.  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
Publicity:     Miss  Libbie  Morrow. 


DANIEL  COOPER  SWAB 


The  Grace  Nettleton  Home  and  Orphanage  for  girls  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  has  lost  one  of  its  truest  and  best 
friends  in  the  recent  passing  away  of  Daniel  Cooper  Swab,  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Swab,  one  time  state  senator  from  Clai- 
borne County,  Coal  Operator,  Financier,  Philanthropist,  died  sud- 
denly as  a  result  of  heart  failure.  This  news  came  as  a  distinct 
shock  to  Miss  Jackson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Grace  Nettleton 
Home,  and  to  the  officials  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Senator  Swab  has  been  contributing  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
Home  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he 
has  been  one  of  its  most  liberal  contributors.  He  started  a  little 
endowment  for  the  Home  a  little  over  a  year  ago  by  a  good  dona- 
tion and  it  was  his  intention  to  get  some  of  his  friends  in  this 
neighborhood  to  aid  in  this  project. 

His  sudden  leave-taking  annuls  this  worthy  plan  and  the 
Home  looks  to  the  future  and  wonders  where  it  may  find  another 
such  friend.    Senator  Swab  not  only  gave  money  and  time  to  the 
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work  of  the  Home,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  send  toys  and  little 
trinkets  to  every  girl  in  the  Home  each  Christmas.  Not  a  Christ- 
mas would  pass  that  some  remembrance  was  not  received  by  each 
little  g-irl  from  their  Godfather,  Senator  Swab. 

To  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Senator  Swab,  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  officials  of  the  University  representing  its  Boards  of  Di-^ 
rectors  to  express  their  profound  gratitude  for  the  life,  purpose 
and  achievements  of  Senator  Swab  and  to  join  in  the  genuine  sor- 
row that  has  come  through  his  passing.  He  was  a  kindly,  likable, 
generous  man  who  "let  not  his  left  hand  knoweth  what  his  right 
hand  doeth."  His  memory  shall  forever  be  entwined  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Grace  Nettleton  Home. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  OUR  FARM  HERDS 


Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  been  interested  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  breeding  of  Guernsey  cattle.  Consequently  we 
have  at  present  a  number  of  grade  cows  and  a  few  registered  cows 
that  were  donated  by  0.  C.  Barber,  the  famous  Guernsey  breeder 
of  Barberton,  Ohio.  We  hope  to  dispose  of  our  grade  cows  from 
time  to  time  and  to  replace  them  with  registered  cows. 

We  recently  secured  a  young  bull  from  "The  Jefferson  County 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,"  This 
bull  comes  to  us  with  a  very  fine  record.  He  has  seventeen  half- 
sisters  that  have  A.  R.  records  of  over  500  pounds  butter  fat  as 
two-year  olds.  He  carries  blood  of  some  of  the  most  famous  sires 
and  dams  of  the  Guernsey  breed.  He  is  a  beautiful  bull,  well 
marked  and  has  a  fine  carriage.  Naturally,  we  expect  improve- 
ment in  our  herd  when  he  is  mated  to  our  cows. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Clay  Cunningham,  the  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  University,  visited  "Coldstream  Farm,"  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  secured  four  Duroc-Jersey  gilts.  Mr.  Bible,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm,  donated  a  very  fine  boar,  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  section.  This  boar  measures  seven  feet  and  two 
inches  from  end  of  his  nose  to  tip  of  his  tail  and  weighs  over  six 
hundred  pounds  in  ordinary  flesh.  Three  of  the  four  gilts  have 
already  farrowed.  One  is  raising  eleven  pigs,  one  other  seven, 
and  the  other  eight.  The  boar  and  gilts  are  all  of  a  type  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 

With  these  new  additions  to  our  herds  we  naturally  expect  to 
render  a  service  to  the  farmers  of  this  section  and  other  sections 
by  permitting  them  to  breed  to  our  herd  sires  and  by  raising 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 
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ARE  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  THE  SAME  WHEREVER  YOU 

FIND  THEM? 


The  readers  of  the  Mountain  Herald  are  usually  accustomed 
to  articles  about  the  Scotch-Irish  boys  and  girls  located  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  South,  but  something  happened  at  the 
University  the  other  day  which  is  to  alter  our  story  this  time. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  a  lad  whose  name 
was  unmistakably  Scotch.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  that, 
nor  was  there  anything  unusual  in  the  fact  that  the  letter  was 
mailed  at  a  postoffice  in  Claiborne  county  twelve  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  request  in  the  letter  was  for  a  chance  to  go  to  school, 
and  it  came  from  a  boy  twenty  years  old  who  had  no  parents  or 
no  funds  on  which  to  go  to  school.  We  receive  hundreds  of  such 
requests  during  the  year,  and  we  of  course  answered  it  with  the 
usual  sympathetic  interest  and  concern. 

In  order  to  test  the  lad  and  to  learn  of  his  real  worth,  a  con- 
dition was  imposed  upon  his  coming.  He  was  to  bring  fifty  dollars, 
if  he  could  find  the  money,  since  he  was  only  in  the  eighth  grade, 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  no  hope  of  further  help  during  the 
year  outside  of  what  he  earned  with  his  own  hands. 

Our  places  had  already  been  promised,  but  we  felt  that  if  he 
could  somehow  secure  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  he  could  start,  and 
then  when  he  had  been  here  a  little  while,  we  would  know  whether 
he  was  worthy  of  further  assistance. 

A  reply  came  promptly  saying  he  could  not  get  his  fifty  dol- 
lars and  that  he  could  not  come  now.  We  replied  again  sympathet- 
ically, and  held  the  door  open  for  at  least  a  ray  of  hope. 

Then  the  other  day  a  lad  of  twenty  stalked  into  the  office. 
His  clothes  were  soiled  from  a  long  journey  on  the  'bus,  and  were 
in  need  of  attention,  his  shoes  were  heavy  and  bore  evidence  of 
labor  in  the  field,  his  hair  was  long  and  revealed  his  habit  of  living 
in  remote  sections. 

"Well,  my  boy,  what  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

His  reply  was  prompt  and  courteous.    "I  want  to  go  to  school, 

sir.     My  name  is ,  and  you  wrote  me  if  I  could 

find  fifty  dollars,  I  could  enter.  I  have  come  to  say  that  I  think 
that  I  can  get  the  money,  but  it  will  take  a  little  time,  and  I  would 
like  to  enter  now." 

A  little  inquiry  into  the  boy's  needs  brought  out  some  inter- 
esting facts.  The  lad's  mother  had  died  at  his  birth,  and  his 
father  a  few  years  later.  His  only  living  relative  to  his  knowledge 
was  an  uncle,  and  he  lived  in  Australia.  His  father  was  Scotch, 
his  mother  was  Irish,  and  he  was  born  in  Canada. 

The  boy  had  been  his  own  man,    depending    upon    his    own 
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hands  for  support,  since  he  was  eleven  years  ok*  He  had  roamed 
over  the  most  of  Canada  and  the  United  St•'^  s.  What  Httle 
schooHng-  he  had,  he  had  secured  in  Chicago. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  finally  reach ,  the 

back  end  of  creation  ?" 

"Through  a  tobacco  man  in  Kentucky,  sir.     He  sent  me  to 

Mr. ,  who  had  some  tobacco  to  be  matured  and  put 

in  a  barn.    Mr. 's  son  and  daughter  have  been  students 

of  Lincoln  Memorial  and  they  told  me  that  this  was  just  the  place 
for  me,  and  so  I  am  here." 

Did  this  lad  have  a  vision? 

That  seemed  to  be  the  supreme  part  of  his  life.  He  said, 
"I've  had  it  in  mind  for  a  number  of  years  to  make  a  doctor.  I 
want  to  stay  here  until  I  am  ready  to  enter  a  medical  school." 

"But,  my  boy,  do  you  realize  that  it  will  take  you  at  least  six 
years  to  complete  your  pre-medical  work,  and  that  you  have  four 
years  of  work  in  a  medical  college  on  top  of  that.  You  will  be  at 
least  thirty  years  old  before  you  can  finish." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  realize  that.  In  fact,  I  figured  that  it  would  take 
a  little  longer  than  that.    I  think  I  can  make  it,  sir." 

His  blue  eyes  gleamed  with  determination.  We  were  sitting 
in  the  presence  of  an  individual  who  had  already  thought  his  way 
through,  with  care  and  foresight.  Somehow  we  did  not  doubt  that 
he  would  make  good. 

We  arranged  for  him  to  stay,  and  our  Scotch-Irish  lad  is  now 
hard  at  work. 

He  is  in  the  Opportunity  School  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity, without  funds,  relatives,  friends,  or  home,  but  with  an  in- 
domitable resolution  which  has  grcwn  strong  and  unflinching 
through  the  long,  hard  years  of  making  his  own  way. 

The  Scotch-Irish  must  be  the  same  the  world  over.  This  boy 
is  typically  like  the  lads  of  the  mountains. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


The  following  articles  are  very  much  needed  at  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University  and  we  are  wondering  if  some  good  benefactors 
can  supply  anv  of  them,  or  find  someone  who  can  help  till  these 
urgent  needs/ Our  funds  are  so  limited  that  these  cannot  be 
bought  except  at  a  very  great  sacrifice. 

For  Libraiy 

l_Set  of  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary 

1— Tales  of  a  Grandfather  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

l_Set  of  Warner's  World's  Best  Literature 

For  Dairy 

1 — 5  H.  P.  Upright  Boiler 

1—5  Jtjl.  p.  110  a.  c.  single  phase  motor 

1 8  H.  P.  220  a.  c.  three  phase  motor 

For  Jf  anil 

-l p  XT  TToy  Rake 

1—2  h!  Wheat  Drill  with  plates  for  other  seeds 

1 — Manure  Spreader 

1  Pair  Stock  Scales 

1  Ditch  Grader 

Several  registered  Guernsey  heifers. 

For  Industrial  Dept. 

1_15  to  25  h.  p.  60  cycle  220-volt  a.  c.  three-phase  motor 

1_10  H.  P.  60  cycle  220  volt  a.  c    three  phase  motor 

1 — Double-Head  Shaper 

1 — Re-Saw 

1_8"  or  10"  Sticker 

For  Campus 

2,500  ft.  48"  lawn  fence 
250  steel  line  posts 
8  steel  corner  posts 

For  Water  Line 

6,000  ft.  or  6-inch  iron  pipe. 
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A  LOGICAL  SEQUENCE  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE 


Miss  Ida  M,  Tarbell,  the  chaiming-  and  competent  biographer 
of  Lincohi,  has  looked  carefully  into  the  work  of  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University,  and  has  written  one  of  cur  workers  a  warm  and 
enthusiastic  endorsement  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproduc- 
ing. Miss  Tarbell  states  fittingly  the  object  of  the  University, 
which  she  chooses  to  call  "Schools",  as  a  memorial  to  Lincoln,  and 
explains  how  it  is  "  a  direct  and  logical  sequence  of  his  life." 
When  the  American  people  come  to  recognize  this  truth,  the  prob- 
lem of  support  for  the  Institution  will  be  solved  and  the  children 
of  this  region  will  come  into  their  own. 

Miss  Tarbell's  Letter 

"To  my  mind,  the  kind  of  schools  that  have  been  founded  at 
Cumberland  Gap  are,  above  all,  the  kind  of  thing  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  preferred.  Moreover,  the  place  is  the  place 
which  he  would  have  preferred.  And  the  people  these  schools 
serve  are  Lincoln's  kind  of  people — people  of  the  best  of  pure  Am- 
erican blood.  He  loved  them.  He  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  them, 
too,  because  it  was  these  people  that  had  helped  him  save  the 
Union, 

"I  know  how  General  Howard  felt  in  working  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Schools.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  carrying  out  the  person- 
ally expressed  wish  of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  He  knew  the 
gratitude  that  Lincoln  felt  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and 
thereabouts.  He  knew  how  glad  Lincoln  would  have  been  to  have 
brought  to  them  better  opportunities.  It  was  General  Howard's 
conviction  that  he  was  doing  what  Lincoln  would  be  glad  to  do 
if  he  were  still  living.  This  made  him  so  persistent,  and  gave  him 
so  much  courage  in  many  a  dark  period  of  the  School's  history. 

"I  have  talked  with  General  Hov^ard  more  than  once  about  his 
hopes  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  I  feel  certain  that  you,  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  you  who  are  working  so  hard  today 
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for  the  Schools  and  with  so  many  handicaps,  are  carrying:  out  not 
only  General  Howard's  work  but  Abiaham  Lincoln's  work.  I  con- 
sider that  all  this  effort  at  Cumberland  Gap  is  a  direct  and  logical 
sequence  of  his  life. 

"I  cannot  think,  for  my  part,  of  a  nobler  thing  to  which  one 
can  put  his  hand  than  building  up  this  undertaking.  I  look  on 
it  as  a  great  national  duty,  which  ought  to  be  a  great  national 
joy.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  memorial  Lincoln  himself  would  have  chosen  if  he  could. 
And  .if  we  believe  that,  it  ought  to  be  reason  enough  for  us  all 
putting  in  our  best  efforts." 


OUR  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  BEGINS  WELL 


Smith-Hughes  Courses  Adopted 


With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  came  a  change  that  has 
meant  new  life  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  new  inter- 
est and  inspiration  to  the  twenty-seven  young  men  now  enrolled 
therein.  In  the  Smith-Hughes  Agricultural  Building,  formerly 
Science  Hall,  boys  of  the  region  are  being  taught  the  science  and 
practice  of  farming  in  a  way  that  makes  the  work  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  student. 

Old  Science  Hall  has  been  remodeled  and  is  now  entirely  given 
over  to  vocational  agriculture.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  farm 
shop,  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  horticultural  Avork-room.  The 
wood  shop  is  nicely  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  for  building 
things  useful  on  every  farm.  Work-benches  have  been  built  by 
students  who  used  old  lumber  salvaged  from  the  building  altera- 
tions for  this  purpose.  The  black  smith  shop  houses  a  forge  and 
anvil  and  the  necessary  forge  tools,  in  addition  to  tools  for  har- 
ness repair  and  tire  repairing. 

On  the  second  floor  we  have  an  office  for  the  instructor,  a 
recitation  room,  a  store  room,  and  a  large  laboratory.  The  office 
contains  a  roll-top  desk,  a  steel  filing  cabinet,  a  book  case  for  the 
library,  and  a  rack  for  current  farm  publications.  It  is  in  this 
room  that  records  are  k*ept  and  business  is  transacted  with  stu- 
dents and  farmers. 

Our  laboratory  equipment  is  unusually  complete  for  a  "first- 
year  school."  We  have  compound  microscopes,  many  slides,  charts, 
and  other  illustrative  materials,  and  in  addition,  pruning  saws  and 
shears,  grafting  wax,  spray  materials  of  all  kinds,  milk  testing  ap- 
paratus and  complete  equipment  for  giving  the  two  courses, 
horticulture  and  animal  husbandry. 

We  have  instruments  for  treating  milk  fever,  black-leg,  and 
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hoo-  cholera  and  for  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  We  are  thus 
abfe  to  render  first-aid  to  any  farmers  in  the  locality,  and  have 
already  done  so  many  times. 

How  the  Courses  Are  Given 

A  student  who  registers  for  example,  in  horticulture,  spends 
two  hours  a  day  in  class  room,  laboratory,  farm  shop,  orchard  or 
garden.  In  the  farm  shop  he  is  taught  to  make  hot-beds,  flats, 
potting  benches,  hot  bed  sash,  fruit  ladders,  grading  boards  and 
other  articles  useful  to  the  gardener  or  orchardist.  In  the  school 
he  gets  practical  pruning  and  spraying  experience,  and  in  the 
garden  practical  training  in  plant  culture. 

In  animal  husbandry  the  student  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  problems  of  care,  feeding,  bleeding  and  selection  of  the  best 
types  of  horses,  mules,  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry,  and  by  means  of  the  score  card  is  taught  to  have  good 
stock. 

Frequent  excursions  are  taken  to  neighboring  farms,  and 
even  to  farms  at  some  distance  where  good  stock  may  be  seen  and 
studied.  Two  to  four  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the  farm  shop. 
Already  a  fifty-hen  poultry  house,  two  "Iowa  type"  hog  houses, 
and  several  brooder  coops,  feed  hoppers,  and  trap  nests  have  been 
made.  The  boys  simply  level  in  the  work  of  turning  out  useful 
articles — things  that  can  be  taken  at  once  to  the  farm  and  put 
into  service. 

In  the  agricultural  biology,  injurious  insects  and  their  con- 
trol, diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  physiological  process- 
es of  plants  and  animals  receive  most  attention.  This  course  is 
necessary  to  a  leal  understanding  of  the  secrets  of  nature. 

You  will  not  find  a  happier,  busier  or  more  interested  group 
of  students  anywhere.  They  are  dealing  with  facts,  not  with 
theories.    School  life  is  real  life  to  them. 

Project  Work  Important 

Every  Smith-Hughes  student  must  undertake  to  grow  a  crop, 
or  manage  and  finance  a  livestock  venture,  during  the  year.  This 
is  what  we  term  his  "project."  It  is  in  this  work  that  initiative, 
resourcefulness  and  self-confidence  are  being  developed. 

For  example,  a  boy  chooses  a  corn  project.  He  agrees  to  pro- 
duce twelve  or  more  acies  of  corn.  He  pays  rent  for  the  land, 
buys  seed  and  fertilizers,  cultivates,  harvests  and  markets  the 
crop  keeping  accurate  records  of  income  and  expense.  When  he 
has  had  experience  of  this  sort,  and  has  risked  his  labor  and  a 
little  capital  he  is  ready  for  a  larger  venture. 

Poultry  projects  have  been  chosen  by  several,  for  this  year, 
while  others  have  chosen  hogs,  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
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The  views  above  represent  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  students  since  the  beginning  of  their  work  in  September. 
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corn,  wheat,  strawberries  and  tomatoes  on  which  to  try  their 
skill.  Some  of  the  projects  are  located  on  the  University  Farm 
while  others  are  on  the  home  faim,  or  on  neighboring-  farms.  Pro- 
ject work  is  puttmg  into  actual  daily  practice  what  is  learned  m 
the  class  room  and  laboratory. 

Community  Service 

During  our  first  month  we  built  a  poultry  house  for  a  neigh- 
bor, who  furnished  the  material,  and  two  good  hog  houses  for  the 
University  Farm.  We  pruned  ninety  trees,  we  cured  a  cow  of 
milk-fever,  we  culled  forty-six  pullets,  and  all  this  in  addition  to 
our  regular  work. 

We  know  that  the  community  is  going  to  need  and  call  for  our 
help  and  we  stand  ready  to  help  at  any  time.  We  want  to  reach 
out  and  be  of  practical  aid  to  any  farmer  who  wants  help.  We  are 
extending  this  same  help  to  the  county  high  schools  and  rural 
schools  of  the  region.  We  believe  that  farmers  will  soon  feel  that 
at  last  agriculture  as  taught  in  schools  is  really  of  some  value. 

The  region  in  which  we  live  is  ideal  for  fruit,  for  poultry,  and 
for  stock  laising.  Its  possibilities  are  as  yet  untouched.  If  we, 
as  a  Smith-Hughes  School,  can  help  develop  this  wonderful  region 
we  will  indeed  be  accomplishing  a  great  work. 

What  Do  We  Need? 

Encouragement,  more  students,  and  more  money  to  help  fi- 
nance projects — these  things  are  most  needed.  Our  State  Super- 
visor, Mr.  D.  M.  Clements,  supplied  plenty  of  the  first  named 
"commodity"  when  he  visited  us  a  week  ago.  He  said  we  Jhad 
"more  than  met  his  expectations,"  that  we  w^re  ahead  of  some 
schools  now  in  their  third  year,  and  that  L.  M.  U.  is  an  ideal  place 
for  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Agriculture. 

— Frank  C.  Grannis,  Director. 


STUDENT  AND  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES 


The  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term  brought  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  various  departments  of  the  Institution  and  there  is  a 
fine  display  of  college  spirit  and  activity  among  the  students.  The 
various  classes  have  been  organized  and  are  instituting  special 
forms  of  interest,  and  the  students  representing  the  various 
states  have  formed  state  organizations.  On  Saturdays,  the  beau- 
tiful weather  of  this  fail  season  has  called  for  many  parties  to 
Pinnacle  Mountain,  King  Solomon's  Cave,  Sand  Cave,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Fern  Lake  near  Middlesboro.  These  excursions  have  been 
important  factors  in  providing  for  the   contentment   of   the   stu- 
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dents  to  leave  the  institution  as  a  result  of  homesickness  this  fall 
than  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  Blue  and  Giay,  the  student  paper  edited  by  a  competent 
band  of  students,  has  made  its  appearance  with  its  customary  en- 
thusiasm and  college  spirit.  The  local  advertisers  have  been  un- 
usually loyal  in  patronizing  the  paper  and  thus  makmg  it  possible 
to  be  published.  Since  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  distinctly 
a  rural  institution  and  is  not  located  near  a  laige  city,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  student  paper  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  Middlesboro  have  been  unusually  fine  in  advertising 
liberally  and  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
University  and  of  their  desire  to  back  the  student  project. 

The  senior  class,  numbering  twenty  students,  has  been  organ- 
ized and  is  now  considering. some  sort  of  memorial  which  will  be 
established  during  the  year.  Various  classes  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  their  Alma  Mater  by  publishing  an  annual,  or  es- 
tablishing a  class  memorial.  The  class  this  year  wishes  to  rival 
the  achievement  of  the  class  of  1915  which  erected  the  two  large 
stone  pillars  at  the  entrance  of  the  campus,  and  which  have  been 
a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty  to  every  friend  of  the  institution.  The 
class  of  1923  expects  to  leave  a  permanent  memorial  which  will 
not  only  be  useful  thiough  the  years,  but  which  will,  reflect  honor 
and  credit  upon  their  efforts  to  show  their  love  for  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Christian  Associations  have  been  unusually  active  this 
year  due  to  tne  fact  that  every  student  pays  a  small  incidental  fee 
which  entitles  him  to  membeiship  in  the  Association.  Already 
members  have  been  selected  from  both  Associations  to  give  a 
play  on  November  10th.  The  proceeds  from  this  play  will  be  used 
for  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference  next 
summer.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  planning  to  have  a 
strong  delegation  representing  both  Associations  at  this  confer- 
ence. 

The  Literary  Societies  have  undertaken  their  work  this  year 
with  unusual  vigor.  The  Track  Meet  and  the  Declaimers  and  the 
Reciters'  Contest  will  be  held  at  an  early  date  and  the  contestants 
are  devoting  themselves  with  might  and  main  to  preparation  for 
these  events.  Throughout  the  entire  institution,  representing 
the  faculty,  workers  and  student  body,  there  is  a  degree  of  con- 
tentment and  enthusiasm  which  is  tiuly  remarkable  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twenty-sixth  year  is  indeed  auspicious. 

The  friends  and  donors  who  have  been  so  loyal  in  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  results  of  their  benefaction  which  are  daily 
shown  in  the  activities  of  the  Institution. 
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A  VISIT  FROM  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  HOME 

MISSIONS  COUNCIL 


Lincoln  Memorial  University  was  favored  with  a  visit  recent- 
ly by  Rev.  Rodney  ^^^  Roundy,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Mission  Council  of  Churches,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Roundy  was  delighted  with  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  work  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  in  his  brief  stay  he 
had  an  oppoitunity  to  visit  the  various  industrial  departments  of 
the  University  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  faculty  and  a 
number  of  the  students.  He  was  present  at  the  Annual  Festival 
of  the  College  and  Community  Church  of  the  University  and  he 
highly  enjoyed  the  occasion.  At  this  meeting  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  various  officials  of  the  College  Church. 

At  Chapel  Exercises,  Mr.  Roundy  delivered  a  splendid  ad- 
dress on  "Shields  of  Gold."  His  main  theme  was  the  necessity  of 
every  student  emphasizing  the  worthwhile  things  in  life  rather 
than  the  temporary  and  perishable  results  of  a  sordid  ambition. 
His  discussion  inspired  the  students  and  gave  them  a  clear  rep- 
resentation of  their  need  to  link  up  their  student  life  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  Mr.  Roundy  again  whenever  he 
has  the  privilege  of  coiping  this  way,  or  any  representative  of  an 
organization  which  is  doing  so  much  in  promoting  the  social  and 

religious  development  of  the  people  of  our  great  country. 


FROM  TWENTY  FIVE  CENTS  TO  TWENTY  FIVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS 


Each  week  there  comes  into  the  hands  of  our  Assistant  Treas- 
urer a  twenty-five  cent  piece  for  the  support  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  With  the  gift  each  time  comes  a  message  of  good 
wishes  for  Lincoln's  greatest  memorial,  and  a  prayer  for  its  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity. 

The  donor  who  gives  $1.00  every  four  weeks  in  this  way  is 
well  along  in  years.  As  a  young  man  he  fought  to  preserve  the 
Union  under  the  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  his  career  is  now 
made,  and  he  knows  what  it  is  to  struggle.  He  can  understand 
with  profound  gratitude  what  blessings  such  an  Institution  as 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  bring,  and  each  week  he  lays  his  mite 
reverently  upon  the  altar  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  youth 
of  the  mountains. 

The  other  day  a  man  doubled  his  usual  gift  of  $5.00  and  said, 
"As  my  educiation  is  somewhat  limited  can  more  appreciate  now 
what  it  would  mean  to  me  if  1  were  placed  in  just  such  circum- 
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stances  as  some  of  your  puples."  This  man  lives  near  the  Univer- 
sity, and  lacking  an  education,  he  can  understand  the  tremendous 
handicaps  of  the  uneducated. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  gift  of  sacrifice  of  some  be- 
liever in  the  mission  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univeisity,  and  it  brings 
to  those  of  us  who  are  laboring  in  this  field  of  service  a  genuine 
comfort  and  encouragement.  Some  days  the  gifts  are  small,  and 
occasionally  we  hear  from  someone  who  puts  new  life  and  energy 
into  every  official  and  teacher  of  the  University. 

Recently,  a  good  lady  in  New  York  City  sent  a  gift  of  $2,000 
as  the  endowment  of  a  work  scholarship  in  the  University.  The 
income  from  this  sum  will  mean  the  life  career  of  some  Lincoln 
like  lad  every  year  as  long  as  endowments  endure !  \\'hat  greater 
investment  can  be  made  than  providing  for  the  perpetual  rescue 
of  earnest,  ambitious  young  people  of  the  mountains  fiom  a  med- 
iocre existence  and  the  conversion  of  their  activities  into  the  build- 
ing up  of  society? 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  we  open  the  mail  and  find  a  gift 
of  $25,000  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of  the 
Lniversity.    But  that  is  what  happened  the  other  day. 

Did  we  rejoice?  Yes,  but  it  was  mostly  with  the  thought  of 
the  meaning  of  the  gift.  It  perpetuates  almost  the  salary  cf  one 
consecrated  teacher;  it  means  in  ten  years  the  sending  back  into 
home  communities  a  hundred  leaders  who  will  influence  for  incal- 
culable good  thousands  of  young  people ;  it  means  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands  of  our  hills  and  an  economic  return  to  our  coun- 
try far  in  excess  of  the  original  investment  of  the  $25,000;  it 
means  that  those  who  grasp  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  will 
live  and  die  worthy,  trusted,  and  efficient  citizens  of  America. 

Thank  God  for  such  benefactors!  They  can  see  ahead;  they 
can  see  that  our  country's  existence  depends  upon  an  educated  cit- 
izenship; they  can  understand  that  their  accumulated  wealth  can 
best  be  made  permanent  and  productive  of  the  most  good  by  ad- 
mitting the  human  factor  and  setting  in  endless  progression  the 
mental  and  spiritual  stimulii  which  education  brings  to  the  mind. 

We  welcome  the  gifts,  whether  they  be  the  twenty-five  cents 
or  the  twenty-five  thousands,  for  they  mean  the  continuance  of 
a  unique,  essential,  and  priceless  work  in  saving  lives  from  the  ob- 
livion of  ignorance,  and  in  steadying  the  course  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy. 

Americans,  we  must  educate,  educate,  educate ;  And  why  have 
we  so  neglected  our  first,  best,  truest,  most  loyal  Americans  who 
today  constitute  cur  greatest  reserve  force?  Education  is  God- 
given  right  of  our  mountain  people;  it  is  our  high  privilege  and 
sacred  obligation  to  help  Lincoln  Memorial  University  carry  out 
its  beneficient  task  of  bettering  these  conditions. 
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A  Wonderful  Portrait 


In  addition  to  the  eight  drawings  in  the  Portfolio,  as  shown 
on  opposite  page,  Mr.  Carton  Moorepark  has  provided,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  L.  M.  U.,  a  Drawing  on  Stone  of  his  "Centen- 
ary" Portrait  of  Lincoln,  to  which  are  the  words  of  another 
President — "  ...  .a  great  people  stored  away  by  Providence  for 
a  time  of  need  .  .  .  " — the  LINCOLN  Idea;  the  basis  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  man  whose  name  and  memory  we  honor  by  public 
observance  on  the  Twelfth  of  every  February. 

On  this  portrait,  the  inclusion  of  which  renders  the  work 
doubly  desirable,  alike  from  sentimental  and  aesthetic  reasons,  a 
thing  of  beauty  forever,  of  a  value  increasing  with  the  years,  an 
addition  to  Americans  of  supreme  importance,  a  thing  of  rarity 
in  a  very  short  time,  let  us  quote  some  critical  opinions  of  value 
in  respect  to  the  presentment  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  apart  from 
considerations  of  ai'tistry  and  connoisseurship: 
^       Maria  Thompson  Daviess :    author  of  "The  Matrix," 

"Mr.  Moorepark's  portrait  of  Lincoln  visualizes  and  makes 
concrete  my  own  certainty  of  the  tenderness  in  the  great  Presi- 
dent's nature." 

If      Mrs.  Mary  Garfield  Stanley-Brown,    daughter   of   President 
Garfield : 

"This   portrait   brings   out   the   tenderness,   sweetness    and 
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strength  of  Lincoln's  nature  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     It  ap- 
peals to  me  very  strongly." 

^       Mrs.  George  A.  Washington,  President  of  Women's  Board  of 
L.  M.  U. : 

"This  portrait  of  Lincoln  satisfies  me  more  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen." 
^       Frank  A.  Seiberling,  President  of  the  Trustees  for  L.  M.  U. : 

"This  portrait  of  President  Lincoln  is  exceptionally  fine.  I 
cannot  recall  one  that  is  better." 

A  Remarkable  Opportunity  to  Help  a  Great  Cause  and  Secure 

a  Priceless  Piece  of  Art 

To  aid  the  funds  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  this  Port- 
folio, a  production  unique  m  character  and  intent,  Nine  Drawings, 
with  ten  pages  of  text,  is  being  offered  to  Subscribers  as  a  return 
— a  compliment  of  intrinsic  value — for  subscriptions  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  Dollars  and  upwards. 

The  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  also  offered  as  a  sep- 
arate issue  for  Subscriptions  of  TEN  Dollars:  Proofs  on  finest 
hand  made  paper  each  autographed  by  the  Painter.  This  means, 
exactly,  that  the  subscriber  gets  more  than  he  gives!  In  return 
for  a  donation  of  Ten  Dollars  only,  to  a  cause  than  which  nothing 
is  more  urgent  and  deserving,  and  to  a  Memory  than  which  none 
in  history  is  more  beautiful,  he  or  she  gets  a  Drawing  of  the  ac- 
tual value  (in  mere  "market"  terms)  of  Twenty-five  Dollars;  a 
Drawing  which  cannot  be  purchased  anywhere. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity, and  send  direct  to  Harrogate,  Tennessee. 
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NEW  FRIENDS  WANTED! 


The  old  friends  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  cannot  be 
more  loyal,  and  we  appreciate  their  help  more  than  we  can  tell. 

But  we  must  have  some  new  friends ! 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  must  be  cared  for;  it  must  in- 
crease its  facilities  for  education;  it  must  continue  in  a  larger 
sense  its  work  for  "the  humble,  common  people  of  America;"  and 
it  must  be  liberally  endowed. 

There  is  one  way  to  achieve  all  this. 

We  must  tell  the  story  of  this  Institution  to  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  not  heard  it ;  we  must  solicit  their  help ;  we  must  ex 
plam  how  this  is  a  sacred  obligation  for  every  American  who  has 
been  blessed  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  this  world's  goods;  we 
must  let  them  understand  that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has 
a  task  which  cannot  be  greater,  and  worthier  of  assistance. 

But  to  whom  must  we  tell  this  story? 

You  know.  You  can  understand  because  you  are  already 
helping  to  maintain  Lincoln  Memorial.  Would  you  mind  sitting 
down  right  now  and  write  out  a  list  of  people  who  ought  to  take 
part  in  this  great  work  of  Americanization? 

It  means  only  a  little  effort  on  your  part;  it  may  mean  at 
this  end  increasing  the  opportunities  for  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  otherwise  would  live  and  die,  limited  in  their  outlook 
and  usefulness,  and  lost  forever  to  America. 

If  you  would  serve  this  great  cause  again,  kindly  comply 
with  this  request  at  your  early  convenience. 


WHEN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS  MEET  TO  SING 


The  Fourth  Sunday  in  October  marked  an  unusual  occasion 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  In  response  to  an  invitation 
sent  out  by  the  University  to  the  choirs  and  singing  leaders  of  the 
county  to  meet  on  that  day  for  a  music  festival,  these  people 
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thronged  the  campus  and  joined  in  the  exercises  of  the  day.  Hun- 
dreds of  old-time  singers  and  music  lovers  gathered  in  the  audi- 
torium shortly  after  the  church  services  and  led  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Denny  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  University,  they  enjoyed 
an  unusual  musical  feast. 

Complete  choirs  came  from  Head  of  Barren,  Lonesome  Val- 
ley, Mount  Gilead,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Walnut  Hills,  near  Gib- 
son Station,  Virginia.  The  choir  from  Mount  Gilead,  which  is 
composed  of  about  forty  people  and  with  their  leader,  Mr.  John 
Sandafer,  dressed  in  his  overalls  and  with  his  home-made  baton, 
produced  a  wonderful  rich  and  pleasing  music.  This  choir  easily 
led  in  all  the  singing  during  the  day  and  won  honors  for  them- 
selves and  their  commumty. 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  singing  in  minor  key 
of  a  group  of  people,  from  the  old  Christian  Harmony.  This  music, 
weii'd  in  its  accents,  took  the  audience  back  to  the  days  of  long 
ago  when  the  people  of  the  mountains  would  gather  on  Sundays 
for  singing  or  to  assist  in  revival  meetings.  The  students  who 
have  heard  their  venerable  parents  sing  these  old  sacred  tunes 
and  rich  melodies,  were  carried  back  in  memory  to  their  old  homes, 
and  a  feeling  of  sacred  calmness  settled  upon  the  audience. 

The  admirable  spirit  of  cooperation  displayed  by  the  old-tLme 
singers  of  the  county  and  the  visitors  from  the  various  back  dis- 
tricts was  indeed  pleasing  to  everyone  and  the  day  was  a  great 
success. 

Before  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  two  songs  w^ere 
sung  by  the  children  of  Grace  Nettieton  Home.  Then  a  citizen  of 
Cumberland  Gap  arose  and  in  a  few  words  told  the  simple  story 
of  how  these  children  should  receive  the  help  of  the  people  of  the 
communities  which  have  been  blessd  with  provisions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  talk,  the  audience  spontaneously  made  up  a  contribu- 
tion of  $56.00  toward  the  support  of  the  Home  and  pledged  sev- 
eral wagon-loads  of  provisions.  In  the  back  of  the  house,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mount  Gilead  Sunday  School,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  the  choir  which  did  such  remarkable  singing  arose 
and  pledged  a  wagon-load  of  provisions  from  that  community. 


A  GREAT  TRACK  MEET 


The  Annual  Track  Meet  between  the  Philomathean  and  the 
Grant-Lee  Literary  Societies  passed  in  a  rush  and  flurry  of  limbs. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  each  event  by  the  students  and  by 
the  spectators  who  witnessed  the  meet,  and  the  heartiest  rivah-y 
was  displayed  by  the  contestants.  The  whole  event  revealed  a 
dispatch  and  decision  which  is  chai-acteristic  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
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University.  The  good-naturedness  and  determined  efforts  of 
each  society  were  to  be  commended  and  both  go  to  show  that  in 
the  student  body  of  the  Institution,  we  have  some  wonderful  ma- 
t'  rial  for  developing  every  phase  of  college  athletics. 

The  Philos,  minus  many  good  men,  after  taking  a  late  start, 
began  to  pile  up  points  that  soon  dispersed  any  doubt  as  to  the 
final  outcome.  The  Grant-Lees,  in  a  stubborn  and  plucky  spirit, 
fought  throughout  the  meet,  but  the  consistent  running  of  the 
Philos  had  at  least  an  even  break  in  the  score  which  clearly  proved 
that  each  and  every  man  had  spent  some  time  in  training,  and 
they  won  the  final  count  by  a  good  margin.  Both  teams  were 
handicapped  by  a  short  and  troubled  training  period  which  could 
be  noticed  in  some  of  the  long  runs  when  men  began  to  fall  out 
after  a  lap  or  two. 

Throughout  the  entire  event  from  the  first  to  the  last  the 
spirit  of  fight  was  displayed  in  every  contestant,  and  society 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  were  at  white  heat.  It  was  remarked  by 
many  of  the  spectators  that  they  had  never  seen  a  finer  spirit 
of  loyalty,  good-naturedness  and  fair-mindedness  displayed  upon 
any  athletic  field.  This  speaks  excellently  for  the  students  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University.  We  are  proud  of  everyone  of  them 
and  of  the  fine  records  that  each  contestant  made  and  of  the  sup- 
port which  their  society  teammates  gave  them.  The  Meet  re- 
flected great  honor  and  distinction  upon  the  student  body  of  the 
University. 


AN  L.  M.  U.  GRADUATE  STEPS  UP 


"Mr.  A.  B.  Harmon,  for  four  years  county  agent  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  has  been  appointed  district  agent  for  District 
Two,  covering  eleven  counties.  Mr.  Harmon  will  assume  his  new 
duties  November  1,  and  will  have  his  headquarters  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee." 

Ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  many  boys  who  were  winning  their 
education  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  by  working  on  the 
University  Farm,  digging  ditches,  fixing  fences,  milking  cows,  and 
doing  whatever  was  assigned  them  by  their  foreman,  was  Alonzo 

B.  Harmon,  of  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee.  In  all  of  his  work, 
he  was  unusually  conscientious,  and  he  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  shirk  a  duty.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  he  was 
always  hard  at  work  at  some  task.    Lon  could  be  depended  on. 

This  dependability  became  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
Lon  as  a  student  and  as  an  employee.  When  a-  task  was  com- 
mitted to  him,  he  never  failed  to  bring  results.  Failure  and  non- 
performance were  unknown  to  him.    His  whole  student  life  was 
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one  of  positive,  definite  achievement. 

Soon  Lon  began  to  invite  greater  responsibility.  From  a 
work-hand,  he  became  a  group  leader.  From  a  group  leader,  he 
began  work  in  the  dairy.  From  a  dairy-hand,  he  became  fore- 
man of  the  dairy.  From  creamery  foreman,  he  became  farm 
foreman. 

Then,  when  President  Hubbell  was  looking  over  the  field  for 
a  man  who  would  take  care  of  the  farm  as  a  whole,  and  make  it 
pay,  his  attention  was  finally  centered  on  Lon,  nearly  ready  to 
complete  college,  and  the  most  dynamic,  most  dependable,  and 
most  conscientious  man  on  the  student  pay-roll  for  the  farm. 

Here  was  a  farm  of  762  acres,  a  large  part  of  it  in  cultiva- 
tion, needing  a  master  hand  to  direct  it,  to  pull  it  from  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  asset  column,  to  develop  it  to  the  point  of  maximum 
productiveness. 

The  President  had  a  talk  v/ith  Lon,  and  as  a  result  Lon  made 
a  visit  to  Washington  City,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  took  special  work  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and 
farm  management.  These  studies,  combined  with  the  courses  at 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  his  ov/n  broad,  practical  knowledge,  fitted 
Mr.  Harmon  for  the  new  position  of  farm  superintendent,  and 
he  was  so  appointed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  through  the  kindness  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  llr.  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  a 
modern,  magnificent,  and  excellently  equipped  barn  was  erected. 
Funds  were  provided  for  improving  the  farm  roads,  buying  some 
new  machinery,  and  for  the  first  time  fencing  was  done  so  that 
a  system  of  crop  rotation  could  be  installed. 

Mr.  Harmon  accepted  his  new  duties  in  his  characteristic 
way.  Always  first  on  hand  and  the  last  to  leave,  he  stayed  with 
his  job  and  soon  began  to  show  results  in  every  department.  He 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  work,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  farm,  and  he  led  every  group,  energized  every 
effort,  and  reorganized  every  non-functioning  feature  of  the  farm, 
dairy,  and  garden. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr,  Harmon  won  a  signal  success 
with  the  farm,  and  it  began  to  pay  small  dividends  to  the  college, 
something  which  is  considered  impossible  for  college  farms  to  do. 
For  four  years  Mr.  Harmon  wrought  out  his  policies,  and  pro- 
duced large  quantities  of  grain,  produce,  and  provisions  for  the 
college.  He  not  OY)\y  had  earned  his  education  at  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University,  but  he  had  wrought  an  achievement  that 
brought  him  many  offers  of  a  salary  far  in  excess  of  what  the 
University  was  able  to  pay,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  his  ac- 
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cepting  a  place  as  county  agent  of  Montgomery  County,  the  rich- 
est county  per  capita  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

Here  in  Montgomery  County  for  four  years,  Mr.  Harmon  has 
continued  his  upward  course,  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  read  the 
other  day  the  item  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Harmon  steps  up  again.  His  enthusiasm,  his  indefatig- 
able energy,  his  practical  knowledge  gained  from  having  perform- 
ed every  task  he  is  now  called  on  to  supervise,  his  technical  train- 
ing gained  from  his  thorough  courses  in  agriculture  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  and  the  short  courses  at  Ohio  State  and 
Wisconsin  State,  have  combined  to  make  him  a  leader  in  his 
chosen  work,  and  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  top. 

We  are  proud  of  Mr.  Harmon,  and  especially  proud  that  it 
was  through  Lincoln  Memorial  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  these 
worthy  things  for  his  country.  He  wanted  a  chance,  and  Lincoln 
Memorial  provided  it  for  him.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
Mr.  Harmon's  worth  to  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

ANNUAL  DECLAIMER'S  CONTEST 


Society  spirit  and  enthusiasm  ran  high  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  during  the  week  of  the  Declaimer's  Contest  and  the 
Track  Meet  held  October  28,  1922.  In  the  evening,  the  Reading 
Contest  was  held  between  the  Browning  Literary  Society  and  the 
Lanier  Literary  Society.  The  representatives  from  the  Brown- 
ing Society  were  Miss  Ruth  Graham,  and  Miss  Lucille  Goforth. 
The  representatives  from  the  Lanier  Literary  Society  were  Miss 
Esther  Griffith  and  Miss  Dorothy  Roberts.  All  of  the  girls  show- 
ed careful  preparation,  thorough  training  and  earnest  work.  Miss 
Goforth  who  gave  "Little  Gentleman"  taken  from  Tarkington's 
"Penrod,"  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  medal  in  the  Reading 
contest. 

The  Declaimer's  Contest  between  the  societies  for  the  young 
men,  the  Philomathean  and  the  Grant-Lee  Literary  Societies,  did 
not  reveal  quite,  as  much  preparation  as  the  girls  showed,  but  the 
four  contestants  showed  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  their  dec- 
lamations. The  young  men  from  the  Philo  Society,  Mr.  Letcher 
Powers  and  Mr.  Paul  Cecil,  were  pleasing  and  effective  in  giving 
their  declamations.  The  young  men  from  the  Grant-Lee  Literary 
Society  were  Mr.  Escar  Adams  and  Mr.  New  Watts.  The  latter 
gave  "When  Monty  Came  Home  From  the  Marne,"  and  was 
awarded  the  medal. 
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LINCOLN  STUDENTS  VISIT  WASHINGTON  CITY 


One  of  the  rarest  pleasures  and  greatest  opportunities  which 
have  come  to  the  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  in 
years  was  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  by  means  of  two  illustrated 
lectures,  the  Capitol  City  of  America.  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Fishback, 
prominent  attorney  and  counsellor  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has 
been  interested  in  the  University  for  a  number  of  years,  was  here 
recently  for  three  days.  For  some  time  he  has  been  preparing 
two  unique  lectures  on  "The  Establishment  and  Development  of 
the  City  of  Washington"  and  "Lincoln  in  Washington."  Because 
of  his  familiarity  with  his  subject  as  a  result  of  having  lived  in 
Washington  for  thirty  years,  and  due  to  his  interest  in  Lincoln 
IMemorial  University  Vvhich  is  serving  a  section  of  country  cut  off 
from  the  great  sweep  of  civilization,  Mr.  Fishback  with  his  pic- 
tures and  his  charming  manner  of  explanation  won  the  universal 
appreciation  of  the  students  by  these  lecturers. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  of  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 
students  of  the  University  to  get  a  real  conception  of  the  great 
city  which  is  now  the  foremost  city  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fishback 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  explaining  how  Washington  City  is  look- 
ed to  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  for  leadership,  and 
he  sketched  briefly  the  development  of  the  city  and  the  plans  of 
its  founders.  His  pictures  were  so  beautiful  and  so  realistic  that 
the  audience  felt  that  they  were  almost  visiting  the  city  itself, 
and  little  gasps  of  pleasure  and  approbation  were  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  \\^hen  the  first  lecture  was  over  the  students 
felt  that  they  had  been  given  one  of  the  rarest  treats  of  their 
lives  in  being  privileged  to  become  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  gi'eat  national  city. 

Mr.  Fishback' s  second  lecture  on  "Lincoln  in  Washington" 
was  very  fitting  and  again  the  audience  was  given  the  privilege 
of  seeing  various  parts  of  the  city  which  had  not  been  included 
in  the  previous  lecture.  Events  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  were  brought 
out  and  beautifully  portrayed,  which  were  new  and  interesting. 
A  different  insight  into  the  life  and  purpose  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican was  formed  from  these  pictures  and  it  seemed  a  fitting 
climax  in  the  thought  of  the  students  to  have  the  activities  of 
Lincoln  brought  out  so  truthfully  and  beautifully  at  the  close  of 
these  two  lectures. 

Mr.  Fishback  was  deeply  interested  in  the  region  and  visited 
many  places  of  interest  in  and  near  the  University.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  locality  and  so  splendidly  has  he  won  himself 
to  the  hearts  of  the  students  and  workers  of  the  University,  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  he  may  soon  return  and  bring  again  his 
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message  of  information  and  inspiration  about  the  city  which  all 
the  world  looks  to  for  leadership. 


A  LECTURE  ON  SCANDANAVIA 


Students  who  are  familiar  only  with  our  Cumberland  moun- 
tains and  who  have  had  httle  opportunity  for  travel  were  treated 
recently  to  a  splendidly  illustrated  lecture  on  Scandanavia,  by  Dr. 
Wirt  W.  Barnitz.  Dr.  Barnitz  is  a  noted  traveler,  at  present  as- 
sociated with  the  Travel  Magazine,  and  for  some  years  he  has 
been  the  foreign  correspondent  for  a  number  of  American  news- 
papers. He  has  circled  the  globe  a  number  of  times  and  he  knows 
how  to  present  his  subject  in  a  unique  and  effective  manner.  Dr. 
Barnitz  recently  completed  a  trip  to  Scandanavia  and  for  the  first 
tmie  in  America  is  now  showing  pictures  of  the  Northern  Lights 
as  photographed  and  colored  by  artists  of  Scanadanavia  who  spend 
their  time  in  securing  realistic  and  truthful  representations  of 
the  Northern  Lights.  Dr.  Barnitz  took  his  audience  through  Nor- 
way and  into  the  wonderful  land  of  the  Lapps.  Then  he  showed 
a  number  of  pictures  taken  along  his  route  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  finally  pictured  the  "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun"  in  all 
of  its  weird  and  crepuscular  colors.  This  was  indeed  a  treat  for 
the  students,  and  especially  the  classes  in  Geography  and  History. 

Dr.  Barnitz  was  so  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  he  has  promised  to  return  and  give  some  more  of  his 
lectures  at  a  later  date.  He  said  that  were  the  work  of  this  insti- 
tution fully  known  to  the  people  of  America  the  institution  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  funds  for  its  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment. 


HOW  COULD  YOU  MISS  A  "COLLEGE  TOWN" 


Of  all  the  amateur  plays  which  have  been  presented  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  in  recent  years,  one  of  the  best  received 
was  "A  College  Town"  presented  by  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  These  two  organizations  desiring  to  raise  a  fund 
to  pay  expenses  of  representatives  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference 
next  summer,  prepared  to  give  this  play  on  November  10th.  The 
play,  which  is  familiar  to  most  people,  included  a  great  number 
of  characters,  and  while  our  students  had  meager  opportunities 
for  preparation,  they  made  a  distinct  hit  with  the  play. 

In  brief,  the  play  represented  the  preparations  among  the 
college  students  for  the  annual  Thanksgiving  football  game  in 
which  every  ounce  of  college  spirit  and  enthusiasm  must  be 
centered  in  order  to  win.      A  member  of  the  team,  Mr.  Jimmy 
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Cavendish,  two  weeks  before  the  game,  flagrantly  abuses  the 
training  season  and  is  almost  expelled  because  of  his  antics  after 
a  party  in  which  wine  and  spirits  flowed  freely.  This  expulsion 
was  barely  prevented  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  his  pals  in  posing 
as  his  "Aunt  Jane  from  Wall  Street"  who  was  reputed  as  visiting 
him.  This  visit  caused  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  college  circles 
and  brought  about  a  faculty  dinner  in  "Aunt  Jane's"  honor.  Then 
comes  the  football  game  in  which  Jimmy  stars  and  the  sudden 
arrival  of  his  real  "Aunt  Jane"  from  New  York  blasts  the  hopes 
of  a  wooing  major  who  has  been  rushing  the  fictitious  "Aunt 
Jane"  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  get  some  of  her  money. 

All  of  the  various  characters  were  well  acted  but  particular 
mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Kirwin  King,  who  played  the  part 
of  Jimmy  Cavendish,  Mr.  C.  0.  Johnson,  who  acted  in  a  splendid 
manner  the  part  of  a  hen-pecked  Professor,  Senacharrib  Popp, 
and  Miss  Veta  Aultom,  who  represented  in  a  winsome  and  coy 
manner  Jimmy's  last  sweetheart.  Miss  Jim  Charming.  We  must 
also  give  due  credit  to  Miss  Pearl  McHargue,  who  played  the  part 
of  the  college  boarding  house  "Ma,"  Mrs.  Bagsby,  in  a  character- 
istically true  fashion.  Other  students  who  took  part  and  who 
must  not  be  overlooked  were  Mr.  LeRoy  Hendrix,  0.  C.  Bellinger, 
Lester  Gross,  Philip  Allbright,  Lester  Gross,  George  Keys,  Paul 
Cecil,  Otis  Cooper,  Misses  Grace  Shanley,  Mazie  Fugate,  Frances 
Willis,  Delia  Hall,  Gladys  Ausmus,  and  Hazel  Kelly. 

A  CHARMING  NUMBER  OF  OUR  LYCEUM  COURSE 


Through  the  cooperation  of  the  students  and  the  citizens  of 
the  communities  of  Harrogate,  Cumberland  Gap,  Shawanee,  and 
Arthur,  the  University  has  arranged  for  a  Lyceum  course  of  four 
numbers  to  be  given  during  the  school  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a  prominent  Lyceum  company  for  four  attrac- 
tions of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  first  number  of  this  course 
was  given  on  the  night  of  October  23rd. 

Mrs.  Wilham  Calvin  Chilton,  a  monodramist  of  many  years 
of  experience,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  a 
remarkable  interpreter  of  the  literature  of  the  South,  gave  "Polly 
of  the  Circus."  She  interpreted  in  a  splendid  manner  the  various 
characters.  When  one  person  endeavors  to  present  a  play  repre- 
senting various  characters,  a  tremendous  task  is  undertaken  and 
Mrs.  Chilton  managed  this  feat  in  a  wonderfully  pleasing  manner 
in  the  presentation  of  this  popular  play. 

The  students  were  highly  pleased  with  this  first  number  of 
the  Lyceum  course  and  they  are  looking  forward  with  keen  antici- 
pation to  the  second  number  which  will  come  on  December  19. 
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A  QUIET  OBSERVANCE  OF  ARMISTICE  DAY 


The  University  paused  in  its  round  of  activities  iong  enough 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  remembrance  to  the  great  army  of 
Liberty  and  Freedom  which  brought  about  so  rapidly  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  great  world  war  on  November  11,  1918. 

Dr.  Johnson  Archer  Gray,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  University,  delivered  a  most  fitting  and  interesting  address 
on  "Liberty."  The  theme  of  Dr.  Gray's  address  took  up  the  great 
fight  for  liberty  which  only  began  on  this  great  day  of  history 
and  which  is  now  being  waged  every  day  to  bring  about  a  liberty 
of  thought,  of  action,  and  of  religion.  He  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  independent  thinking,  of  freedom  of  action,  and  uncircum- 
scribed  religion.  These  three  great  features  of  liberty,  he  stated, 
were  the  goals  for  which  mankind  is  fighting  today.  Rapid  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  all  phases  of  human  activity  toward  these 
ends,  and  superstition,  ignorance,  intolerance,  conventionalities, 
and  bigotry  were  being  driven  to  the  wall.  If  the  colleges  of  our 
country  can  rise  to  their  opportunity  and  prepare  for  the  world 
strong  leaders  who  have  this  essential  of  freedom  of  thought,  ac- 
tion, and  rehgion,  then  the  golden  day  of  real  progress  will  be 
ushered  in. 

Dr.  Gray's  address  was  warmly  received  by  the  students  and 
represented  a  fine  thought  in  connection  with  Armistice  Day.  We 
will  welcome  Dr.  Gray  any  time  he  can  find  it  convenient  to  visit 
the  University  and  to  speak  to  our  students. 


MESSAGES  FROM  FRIENDS  WE  CANNOT  FORGET 


What  brings  us  more  encouragement  than  a  message  of  cheer 
and  hope  from  our  friends  who  believe  in  the  work  we  are  doing 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University?  We  have  days  of  darkness  and 
discouragement;  many  times  we  are  depressed  in  spirit  because 
we  cannot  carry  out  certain  ideas  and  plans  which  our  opportunity 
for  service  plainly  indicates. 

But  who  would  not  be  cheered  from  a  little  friend  in  a  North- 
ern state,  a  stenographer,  who  tells  how  she  secured  the  $5.00 
which  she  is  sending  in  as  a  contribution? 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University: 

We  are  having  very  little  success  saving  any  money  out  of 
which  to  send  to  you,  as  we  are  receiving  calls  all  the  time  from 
the  Near  East  Relief,  Friends  Relief  Work  in  Russia,  and  many 
other  things.  So  I  am  sendfng  you  the  money  I  received  for  act- 
ing as  clerk  at  the  recent  election,  and  feel  sure  thjit  you  will  use 
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it  to  good  advantage." 

There  is  no  where  in  all  America  a  more  devoted,  consecrated, 
Christian  lady  than  this  friend  who  wants  to  help  all  of  these 
worthy  causes  to  the  limit  of  her  ability.  Would  that  we  had  one 
friend  in  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  United  States! 

Again,  only  the  other  day  we  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
who  has  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  Lincoln  Memorial  for  years. 
She  invested  in  annuity  bonds  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
and  in  many  ways  she  has  done  substantial  things  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  Institution.  See  her  genuine  interest 
in  L.  M.  U.  in  this  letter : 

"I  think  the  L.  M.  U.  may  be  stiniggling  under  the  same  fi- 
nancial trial  that  seems  to  be  imposed  on  numerous  institutions 
and  many  fine  and  worthy  causes.  I  judge  this  from  the  nu- 
merous appeals  constantly  received  from  North.  South,  East,  and 
West. 

"I  wish  to  return  the  last  two  annuity  dividends  received  by 
me.  I  wish  it  could  be  more,  but  it  is  not  possible  at  present. 
Hope  it  may  be  of  some  aid  and  you  may  be  able  to  secure  larger 
funds  in  the  near  future.  The  L.  M.  U.  is  well  prepared  to  do  ex- 
cellent work  and  prove  a  blessing  to  many  young  and  worthy  ones 
otherwise  deprived  of  such  an  education  it  offers." 

Gould  there  be  a  more  genuine,  wholesome,  and  unselfish  in- 
terest in  any  institution? 

Somehow  we  feel  at  the  University  that  a  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  the  Institution,  and  that  many  good  friends  throughout 
the  countiy  in  the  near  future  will  remember  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  a  substantial  way  when  their  thoughts  are  turned  to  giving. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  L.  M.  U.  BY  A  WORLD  WAR 
VETERAN.  NOW  A  SENIOR 


Recently  a  member  of  the  senior  class  gave  an  intimate  re- 
cital of  his  experiences  in  his  early  boyhood,  how  he  yearned  for 
an  education,  how  it  seemed  impossible  of  attainment,  how  he  did 
manage  to  complete  the  second  year  High  School,  and  how  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  diverted  his  tRought  and 
energ;^^  for  awhile,  and  finally,  how  he  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.    We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  part  of  his  story : 

"Prior  to  my  departure  for  France.  I  had  heard  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  through  a  schoolmate,  and  I  had  wTitten 
them  my  circumstances  and  of  my  desire  to  go  through  college. 
They  ^vrote  me  they  had  a  place  for  me.  I  remembered  these 
words  the  two  years  I  was  in  the  army,  and  though  death  seemed 
at  hand  many  times.  I  resolved  that  I  would  be  a  student  at  Lin- 
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coin  Memorial  University  if  I  were  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to 
return  to  the  United  States. 

"That  nanie  lingered  with  me — I  was  discharged  from  the 
ai-my  in  July,  1919,  and  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  in 
September,  1919.  I  was  welcomed  to  the  University  by  the  finest 
bunch  of  men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know — I  felt  that 
I  had  found  friends  from  the  beginning. 

"I  had  only  a  few  dollars  upon  arrival,  but  by  this  great 
spirit  of  helpfulness  which  is  found  here,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
remain  the  four  terms — twelve  months — each  year  since  that 
time,  completing  the  academy  course,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
I  will  receive  the  A.  B.  degree.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  1 
can  leave  here  feeling  like  a  college  man — not  that  I  am  anxious 
to  leave,  but  I  soon  will  have  received  the  thing  I  came  for,  then  '! 
shall  hope  to  get  out  into  the  world  again,  take  a  real  place,  ana 
help  other  men  secure  the  thing  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  secure, 
and  which  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  enabled  me  to  secure. 

"I  know  of  no  other  school  in  the  whole  nation  where  I  could 
have  secured  the  help,  sympathy,  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
that  I  have  found  here.  There  is  no  place  where  the  surround- 
ings are  more  ideal  for  the  making  of  Americans. 

"The  spirit  of  earnestness  here,  the  training  that  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  class  room  and  on  the  campus,  by  consecrated 
teachers,  and  everything  that  I  have  added  unto  myself  during 
the  four  years  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  will  enable  me  to 
go  out  into  the  world  feeling  that  I  can  do  a  man's  job,  do  more 
for  my  fellow  man,  and  for  the  uplift  of  the  particular  section  of 
the  country  where  I  expect  to  make  my  home,  and  never  forget- 
ting that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  made  a  worthy  Am- 


erican." 


HOW  A  MOUNTAIN  FATHER  HELPS  HIS  BOY 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  the  students  of  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial come  here,  and  the  other  day  one  of  the  Students  in  the  Op- 
portunity School  wrote  out  his  simple  story.  Here  it  is,  just  as 
he  wrote  it,  without  any  changes: 

How  I  Came  To  L.  M.  U. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1922,  with  very  much  regret 
and  sorrow  I  left  home  to  come  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
leaving  my  Father  in  very  bad  health  and  not  able  to  do  his  work 
which  is  farming,  and  knowing  after  I  left  home  that  he  would 
have  to  hire  his  work  done.  That  is,  what  he  could  have  hired 
done  and  lettmg  the  rest  go  undone.    But  anyhow  he  insisted  upon 
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me  to  come  to  L.  M.  U.,  realizing  that  he  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity that  1  had,  and  which  seemed  then  an  impossibihty  for  me. 
But  anyway  to  please  him  I  promised  to  come. 

The  day  before,  about  noon  1  noticed  that  he  had  gone  some- 
where. Wondering  where  he  had  gone,  I  thought  I  would  walk  out 
to  the  hog  lot,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  house.  I  never 
succeeded  in  finding  him  there,  so  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the 
barn,  which  was  an  exceedingly  short  distance  from  the  hog  lot. 

Before  I  had  gotten  to  the  barn  I  could  see  leather  saddling 
his  mare  which  he  called  "Bell.".  I  walked  on  calmly  very  near 
where  he  was  standing,  placing  the  saddle  upon  the  mares  back 
with  very  much  care  to  prevent  the  saddle  from  hurting  the 
mare.  By  the  time  he  had  gotten  the  saddle  and  blanket  placed 
like  he  wanted  it  upon  the  mare's  back,  I  had  hold  of  the  "girth" 
bringing  it  under  the  mare's  belly  to  tie  on  the  opposite  side  from 
where  Papa  was  standing.  After  I  had  tied  the  girth,  he  thanked 
me  very  courteously  and  said,  "My  boy,  I  am  going  down  to  Mr. 
Russell  Johnson's  to  see  if  I  can  borrow  enough  money  from  him 
to  send  you  to  L.  M.  U.  to  school." 

After  a  very  short  time  my  sister  Edna  looked  down  the  road 
and  said,  "Who  is  that  coming  up  the  road  in  such  a  hurry?"  1 
stepped  to  the  door  and  told  her  that  it  was  Papa.  "He  has  been 
to  see  if  he  could  borrow  some  money  to  send  me  to  L.  M.  U.,"  1 
said. 

As  quickly  as  he  had  gotten  in  the  barn  I  went  down  and  un- 
saddled "Bell"  and  put  her  in  the  stall.  He  and  I  then  started  to 
the  house,  talking  as  we  went  along.  "How  long  will  it  be  before 
you  will  be  ready  to  go  to  school  ?"  he  asked,  very  softly. 

"Oh,  Pa,  I  will  go  tomorrow  if  you  want  me  to."  I  replied.  It 
was  then  the  sixteenth  of  March.  The  next  day  I  started  to  L. 
JVi.  U.  to  go  to  school. 

I  arrived  at  L.  M.  U.  the  18th,  about  two  o'clock.  After  un- 
loading my  things  from  the  wagon  which  I  had  come  in,  I  went 
out  to  Dean  i^'ord's  office,  and  knocked  on  the  door.  He  came  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  He  had  not  more  than  opened  the  door 
until  I  said  "Reynolds  is  my  name." 

"Ford's  my  name,"  the  old  gentleman  replied.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you,  Mr.  Reynolds,"  he  asked.  I  said,  "I  want  to  register 
up  and  go  to  school  if  you  please,  sir."  Which  I  did,  and  I  have 
been  going  to  school  ever  since. 

It  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  me  to  get  my  lessons  at 
the  beginning,  as  I  had  been  out  of  school  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  was  very  much  behind  in  my  studies. 

With  the  encouraging  advice  the  faculty  gave  me,  and  with 
what  little  pep  I  had,  I  was  encouraged  to  stay  and  go  to  school. 
I  am  now  m  the  Opportunity  School,  and  the  knowledge  and  train- 
mg  I  have  received  cannot  be  valued  in  money. 
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"OLD  SANTA  CLAUS  WILL  NOT 
FORGET  US" 

A  group  of  children  from  the  Grace  Nettle- 
ton  Home,  an  orphanage  for  girls  at  Harro- 
gate, who  do  not  doubt  that  Santa  Claus 
will  come  to  them  this  year,  although  Mr. 
Dan  Swab  who  has  been  their  Santa  for  the 
last  ten  years,  passed  away  a  few  months 
ago.     Surely  another   Santa  will   be   found 

for  them! 
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Forty-Five  Little  Girls  Wondering  If    Santa 

Glaus  Will  Gome 


The  other  day  we  were  talking  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Grace  Nettleton  Home  for  Girls  which 
is  operated  in  connection  with  the  University  but  which  is  main- 
tained as  a  separate  Institution. 

"The  prospect  of  our  Christmas  is  just  a  little  dreary  this 
year,"  she  said,  refeiring-  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Dan  Swab, 
who  for  years  had  acted  as  the  kind  guardian  and  bountiful  Santa 
Glaus  for  the  children  at  each  Ghristmas  season. 

■'I  wonder  if  another  Santa  Glaus  will  be  raised  up  to  provide 
for  my  girls,"  she  remarked,  but  she  hastened  to  express  her  firm 
belief  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

We  looked  at  the  two  snap  shots  of  happy  children  which  are 
reproduced  in  this  i-^sue  of  the  Herald,  and  we,  too,  felt  confident 
as  we  looked  into  the  happy,  smiling  faces  radiating  supreme 
faith  that  fcanta  Glaus  would  come  this  year,  just  as  he  had  always 
come  to  children,  however  humble  the  home  and  however  deeply 
tucked  away  in  the  hills. 

"What  do  you  need,  Miss  Jackson?" 

The  inquiry  suggested  many  things.  Money,  of  course,  since 
it  takes  $7,000  a  year  to  provide  for  the  forty-five  homeless  little 
children,  to  pay  the  four  teachers  and  workers,  and  to  keep  the 
building  in  repair. 

"Sometimes  I  have  absolutely  no  money  in  the  bank,  and  I 
wonder  what  is  to  become  of  us,  but  somehow  a  check  comes  in 
to  tide  us  by.  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  and 
Middlesboro  at  Thanksgiving  time  who  showered  us  with  provi- 
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sions  and  who  sent  me  money.  I  did  not  have  a  penny  in  the 
bank  and  several  bills  were  due. 

"Yes,  we  musl:  have  money,  but  we  can  use  lots  of  thmgs.  We 
can  use  any  kind  of  clothing.  If  the  girls  cannot  wear  what  is 
given  us,  we  can  sell  it  to  the  people  who  come  in  and  want  what 
we  have.'  Sometimes  quite  a  little  sum  comes  into  our  treasury 
through  the  sales  room  of  old  clothes.  Tell  everybody  that  we 
can  use  anything." 

"The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have  always  been  very 
kind  in  giving  us  provisions.  This  has  been  a  bountiful  year,  and 
the  result  is  being  shown  in,  the  provisions  which  have  been 
brought  us.    Anything  to  eat  is  always  acceptable." 

Then,  Miss  Jackson  told  of  the  wonderful  support  which  she 
receives  every  year  from  the  Woman's  Club  of  Middlesboro.  "If 
it  were  not  for  this  Club,  and  one  or  two  other  friends  who  pro- 
vide regular  contiibutions,  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do."  This 
Club  makes  a  Christmas  appeal  to  the  people  of  Middlesboro  and 
vicinity  for  the  Home,  and  substantial  support  is  provided  as  the 
result, 

"But  now  that  Mr.  Swab  is  gone  I  do  not  know  just  what  we 
will  have  for  Christmas.  He  always  sent  us  substantial  checks  to 
keep  the  Home  going,  but  his  tenderest  and  perhaps  most  ap- 
preciated method  of  remembering  the  girls  was  his  wonderful 
gifts  to  every  child  in  the  Home  at  Christmas.  He  would  never 
forget  the  children  and  for  days  after  Christmas  they  would  sing 
and  play  in  sheer  joy,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Swab's  gifts." 

Readers  of  the  Mountain  Herald,  do  you  suppose  you  will  al- 
low these  forty-five  little  children  of  the  mountains,  whom  Miss 
Jackson  has  provided  a  home  for  and  so  tenderly  cared  for  during 
the  year,  to  pass  the  Christmas  season  with  an  ache  in  their 
hearts  because  Santa  Claus  did  not  remember  them  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  ?  Even  if  your  remembrance  should  come  late 
do  not  withhold  it. 


WHAT  IS  THE  HOME? 


For  the  benefit  of  our  friends  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Home,  we  will  print  a  brief  summary  of  its  his- 
tory, activities,  and  needs. 

A  Great  Record 

The  Grace  Nettleton  Home,  a  non-sectarian.  Christian  Home 
School,  has  completed  twenty-one  years  of  service  for  homeless 
girls  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  This 
work  began  in  1900,  through  the  courage  and  Christian  sacrifice 
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Little  Gills  Who  Are  Housed,  Mothered  and  Schooled  at 
Grace  Nettleton  Home 


of  Miss  Emily  \A'inters,  the  first  superintendent.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Nettleton  had  visited  this  region  in  the  early  days  and  had  bought 
the  Harrow  Inn,  to  be  used  as  an  orphanage  for  little  girls,  in 
memory  of  his  little  daughter,  Grace,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four. 
Mr.  Nettleton  secuied  Miss  \^'inters.  who  was  a  worker  in  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
it  was  she  who  carried  out  Mr.  Nettleton's  benevolent  plans. 

The  story  of  Miss  \\'inters'  marvelous  work  is  too  long  to  tell, 
but  it  would  read  like  fiction.  No  greater  self-denial  and  mis- 
sionary zeal  have  ever  been  displayed  by  any  Christian  worker  and 
this  last  thirteen  years  of  her  life  spent  in  this  work  of  rescue 
and  education  of  homeless  children  represent  a  remarkable 
achievement  foi'  which  the  local  people  of  Harrogate  and  vicinity 
are  profoundly  grateful. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jackson,  a  co-worker  of  Miss  Winters  since 
1907,  was  made  superintendent  <'fter  Miss  Winters'  death  in 
1913.  She  has  continued  in  this  capacity  to  the  present  ,and  she 
has  won  the  love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  the  children  and  of 
every  friend  of  the  Home. 

Over  four  hundred  children  have  had  the    benefits     of    the 
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Home,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  changed  hves,  better  homes, 
higher  personal  standards,  and  broader  public  spirit.  Service  for 
others  has  ahvays  been  the  watchword. 

During  the  past  year  about  sixty  girls  have  been  cared  for, 
and  there  are  always  many  more  applicants  than  can  be  admitted. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  Home  at  one  time  is  forty-five 
children.  The  girls  are  taught  housework,  sewing,  and  Bible,  and 
they  have  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  nine  months'  elementary 
school  near  the  campus  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  called 
the  Ellen  Myers  School.  When  the  girls  are  ready  for  High  School 
or  College,  a  way  is  usually  found  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  University.  The  little  girls  are  taken,  clothed, 
mothered,  schooled  and  given  every  opportunity  to  develop  into 
trained  and  splendid  women. 

The  Cost  of  Maintenance 

For  all  this  service  to  the  children  during  the  year,  it  costs 
the  Home  about  $7,000.  Not  a  cent  is  wasted.  Every  luxury  is 
eliminated  and  only  the  bare  necessities  provided.  AA'ith  such  a 
large  family  and  with  only  a  limited  income,  the  Superintendent 
has  to  plan  with  the  greatest  care  in  order  to  provide  the  proper 
comforts  and  necessities  for  the  children. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  .income  is  furnished  by  the  parents 
or  guai'dians  of  the  children.  The  remainder  must  come  from  in- 
terested friends.  The  property  is  free  from  debt,  and  no  debt  for 
cuiTent  expenses  is  incurred,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  Home  is 
curtailed  because  of  the  possible  failure  at  any  needy  time  to  se- 
cure the  proper  funds.  This  uncertainty  causes  much  anxiety  and 
real  stress  of  mind  to  the  Superintendent,  and  prevents  the  nor- 
mal gratification  of  the  needs  of  the  children. 

Will  You  Help  Miss  Jackson? 

The  Mountain  Herald  is  glad  to  devote  so  much  of  its  space 
this  month  to  the  description  of  the  Grace  Nettleton  Home,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  any  w^ork  in  America  that  appeals  so  strong- 
ly to  people  interested  in  giving  to  home  missions  than  this  work 
of  rescue  of  little  girls  in  the  mountains  who  have  no  homes,  and 
oftentimes  no  parents.  Locally  Miss  Jackson's  work  is  tremend- 
ously appreciated,  and  three-fourths  of  her  support  comes  from 
this  region.  Yet,  Miss  Jackson  needs  all  the  help  she  can  get,  and 
if  any  reader  of  the  Herald  can  spare  something,  be  it  nothing 
more  than  some  old  clothes,  or  a  little  money,  it  will  be  most 
gratefully  received. 

Any  boxes  for  Miss  Jackson  or  the  Home  should  be  sent  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  the  freight  and  express  station,  but  mail  should 
be  sent  to  Han-ogate,  Tennessee. 
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THANKSGIVING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


It  has  been  the  custom  at  Lincoln  ^lemorial  University  for 
many  years  to  secure  one  of  our  neighboring  pastors  to  preach  our 
Thanksgiving  sermon.  We  are  prompted  to  do  this  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  local  inteiest  in  the  Institution  and  also  to  give  us 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  religious  work  in  this  conmiunity. 

This  year  it  was  our  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the  Rev.  Willis 
Thompson,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jellico,  to 
preach  the  Thanksgiving  sermon.  We  had  heard  many  flattering 
reports  in  regard  to  his  work  at  Jellico  and  also  enthusiastic  rec- 
ommendations as  to  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  say  that  we  were  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Thompson 
personally,  and  also  with  his  very  able  address. 

His  sermon  was  exceedingly  appropriate  dwelling  as  he  did 
upon  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  expressing  one's  gratitude 
for  blessings  that  come  to  our  gieat  nation.  The  speaker  showed 
why  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  favors  of  Divine  Providence 
during  the  past  year  and  how  natural  it  is  for  a  grateful  people 
lo  give  thanks  for  blessings  leceived.  His  sermon  was  original  in 
treatmeit,  v.ithout  any  attempt  to  be  profound.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  beautiful  and  appropriate  address,  and  just  such  an  address 
as  we  wished  for  the  occasion.  We  are  looking  forward  with  much 
delight  to  the  time  when  our  friend  can  visit  us  again. 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  DURING  THE  THANKSGIVING  SEASON 


After  the  inspiring  Thanksgiving  sermon  by  Dr.  Willis 
Thompson  of  Jellico,  Tennessee,  the  students  of  the  University 
gathered  at  Norton  Hall  where  general  conversation  and  good 
will  prevailed  among  the  boys  and  girls  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  dinner  was  ready.  \Mien  this  announcement  was 
made,  Miss  Buffum,  Dean  of  Women,  arranged  the  girls  in  the 
Dining  Hall  so  that  when  the  boys  arrived  each  boy  could  easily 
find  the  companion  with  whom  he  desired  to  be  during  the  dinner 
hour.  The  process  of  selection  caused  much  enjoyment,  and  the 
dmner  was  begun  with  truly  thankful  happy  hearts. 

The  menu  consisted  of  turkey,  and  all  the  special  articles 
which  go  to  make  up  a  sumptuous  Thanksgiving  repast.  For  over 
an  hour  and  half  the  students  ate,  talked,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
in  a  truly  college  fashion.  At  the  close  of  the  meal,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body,  selected  from  the  different  literary 
societies,  entertained  those  who  were  present  with  speeches  on 
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"Thanksgiving,"  "The  Spirit  of    Lincohi    Memorial    University," 
and  the  "Love"  which  the  students  have  for  their  scliool. 

In  the  evening,  a  Thanksgiving  social  was  held  at  the  Con- 
servatory. The  building  was  beautifully  lighted  and  decorated, 
and  the  setting  could  not  have  been  more  ideal  for  the  games  and 
conversation  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  joined.  At  the  close  of 
the  social  the  students  felt  that  they  had  passed  a  wonderful 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  any  regret  which  they  might  have  had  in 
not  being  able  to  be  at  home  was  drowned  in  the  greater  joy  of 
the  day  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 


A  GOOD  PROGRAM  BY  THE  PHILOS 


We  always  welcome  the  annual  public  programs  of  our  foui 
literary  societies,  because  they  reveal  our  students  as  themselves, 
and  as  desiring  to  present  creditable  showings  of  their  progress 
and  development.  We  were  delighted  with  the  public  program  ot 
the  Philomathean  Literary  Society  on  November  27.  This  was 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  fall  term  examinations,  and 
the  students  had  begun  their  relaxation  from  their  strenuous 
nervous  and  mental  strain.  The  program  was  heartily  enjoyed 
by  all. 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Kicklighter, 
made  a  pleasing  welcome  address,  in  which  he  emphasized  that 
tne  object  had  been  to  put  quality,  not  quantity  into  the  program, 
and  this  was  evidenced  in  the  numbers  which  followed. 

The  headliner  of  the  evening  was  a  debate  which  was  very 
ably  handled  and  which  showed  remarkable  capability  on  both 
sides.  The  subject  was,  "Resolved,  That  the  rapid  increase  of  Di- 
vorce in  the  United  States  is  due  to  religious  decadence  rather 
than  to  economic  conditions."  The  decision  was  rendered  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Affirmative,  represented  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Johnson.  The 
iNegative  side  was  strongly  defended  by  Loy  Allison. 

A  black-faced  comedian's  number  by  Mr.  Crosby  Murray  and 
a  viohn  solo  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Avila  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  The 
Philo  orchestra  furnished  music  for  the  evening,  and  the  entire 
program  was  well  planned  and  carried  out,  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  merit  and  variety. 


A  SONG  RECITAL 


The  Music  Club  of  the  University  presented  Miss  Ethelynde 
Smith,  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  a  vocal  recital  December  1.  Miss 
Smith  was  at  the  University  once  before  in  a  similar  recital,  and 
she  was  heartily  welcomed    on    this    return    engagement.    The 
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weather  was  inclement,  but  a  splendid  audience  gathered  for  the 
concert. 

Miss  Smith  has  a  beautiful  voice,  clear,  with  wonderful  carry- 
ing power,  and  without  the  "tremulo"  which  is  found  in  so  many 
of  the  younger  singers.  She  has  fine  breath  control,  which  is  the 
secret  of  true  vocal  art.  Her  enunciation  and  pronunciation  are 
clear.  She  has  a  very  pleasing  personality  and  free  from  man- 
nerisms. Her  work  is  of  the  highest  type,  and  the  recital  which 
she  gave  was  of  a  true  educational  value  to  the  students  of  music. 

Miss  Smith  was  very  ably  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Miss  Bessie 
Smith  of  the  Conservatory  faculty.  We  hope  to  have  many  such 
concerts,  as  they  are  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  to  the  students 
of  music,  but  also  to  the  general  public. 


OUR  BEST  THANKS  TO  MR.  DITSON 


For  some  months  we  have  been  handicapped  in  our  chapel  ex- 
cercises  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  song  books.  Our 
old  books  were  becoming  worn  out  and  were  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  the  school  treasury  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  having  a 
balance  substantial  enough  to  justify  an  expenditure  for  song 
books. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

Nothing  to  do  but  to  do  as  we  have  always  done  when  an 
emergency  arose,  turn  to  our  friends  who  never  fail  to  help.  We 
wrote  two  or  three  letters,  and  finally,  we  explained  the  situation 
to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ditson,  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  music 
publishing  companies  in  the  world.  Mr.  Ditson  did  not  have  just 
the  book  to  recommend  to  us,  but  he  said  he  wanted  to  do  more 
than  be  merely  sympathetic,  and  he  inclosed  a  substantial  check! 

With  this  check,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  publishers, 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  our  chapel  with  a  splendid  new  sup- 
ply of  song  books,  and  now  the  chapel  rings  every  morning  with 
the  songs  of  the  students.  We  are  all  grateful  for  this  kindness, 
and  we  cannot  forget  Mr.  Ditson  for  coming  so  generously  to  our 
rescue.  What  would  Lincoln  Memorial  do  were  it  not  for  such 
acts  of  kindness  ? 
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A  VITAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HARROGATE 


One  of  the  interesting  outgrowths  of  the  College  and  Com- 
munity Church  of  Harrogate  has  been  the  formation  of  a  Men's 
Community  Bible  Class  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  held 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  University.  Harrogate  is  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  heart  of  a  splendid  country  district,  and  it  has  no  civic 
organization  to  take  up  matters  which  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
decided  by  the  citizens  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Primarily,  to  establish  an  adult  Bible  class  for  the  Sunday 
School,  and  secondly,  to  form  an  organization  which  would  have  a 
vital  force  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  several  men  in  Sep- 
tember organized  a  Bible  Class  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
School.  With  this  organization  to  start  with,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  and  now  practically  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  who  are 
not  already  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  have  joined  this  group. 

The  Bible  Class  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  procuring 
Prof.  J.  H.  Moore  as  the  teacher  and  leader  for  the  class.  Prof. 
IMoore's  rich  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  his  broad,  and  gen- 
uine human  love  and  sympathy,  make  him  an  ideal  teacher,  and 
every  member  of  the  class  is  edified  by  the  presentation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  lessons.  The  officers  of  the  class  are  Mr.  C.  P. 
Williams,  the  assistant  cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
of  Middlesboro,  as  president;  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Chambers,  a  Harro- 
gate merchant,  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Through  the  active 
interest  of  these  gentlemen,  combined  with  Prof.  Moore's  reputa- 
tion as  a  real  teacher,  the  Class  has  steadily  grown,  and  it  should 
become  an  effective  power  for  good  in  this  community. 


A  Picture  of  Our  University's  Future 

Five  years  ago  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  a 
mountain  lad  who  came  from  the  back  districts  of  a  county  which 
has  no  railroad,  made  an  address  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Uni- 
versity before  a  distinguished  group  of  visitors,  which  so  truly 
pictures  the  ideal  for  which  the  University  is  working,  that  we 
desire  to  print  it  at  this  time.  Some  friends  of  the  University  are 
now  planning  some  substantial  developments  and  we  believe  that 
in  every  plan  and  thought  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  field  which 
this  University  serves  and  which  is  described  in  this  article. 

The  Plans  For  a  Greater  Lincoln  Memorial 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  laid 
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out  the  grounds  of  the  future  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  He 
has  grouped  the  departments  into  a  remarkable  arrangement  a,nd 
he  has  pictured  the  material  University  as  it  would  appear  with 
splendid  buildings  for  every  department.  He  has  planned  the 
men's  group,  where  the  young  men  of  the  University  can  have 
every  incentive  for  growth  and  development ;  he  has  sketched  the 
group  for  women,  where  the  young  ladies  may  enjoy  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  real  home  life  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  college;  in  the  industrial  department,  he  has  out- 
lined an  arrangement  for  all  the  young  men  and  women  to  be- 
come practical  and  useful  workers  in  all  the  mechanical  arts. 

But  this  will  be  only  the  material  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity of  the  future.  The  University  which  I  would  portray  will 
present  a  grander  prospect  than  mere  walks,  driveways  and  brick 
buildings;  it  will  be  an  answer  to  the  cry  that  is  going  up  from 
the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Southern  hills,  and  will  be 
an  incarnation  of  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  the  Only  Capital 

When  one  understands  that  the  restless  spirit  which  glows  in 
the  breast  of  the  mountain  youth  is  oftentimes  his  only  capital, 
the  greatness  of  our  University  will  be  better  comprehended.  The 
greatest  heritage  of  these  young  people  is  an  intensity  of  ambi- 
tion which  is  acutly  sensitive  to  all  kindling  impulses  and  which 
makes  their  limitations  hard  to  bear.  This  ambiton  pushes  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  home  communities  and  develops  within 
them  desires  which  need  only  be  directed  along  the  proper  ways 
of  endeavor. 

Can  you  understand  that  striving  spirit  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  lad?  Can  you  understand  a  heartache  that  seldom 
finds  its  solace?  Unhappy;  dissatisfied;  hungry  for  knowledge; 
yearning  for  an  opportunity ;  alert  for  every  chance  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  life  and  to  better  their  conditions  of  living ; 
faithful  to  their  ideals  and  courageous  in  their  efforts  to  widen 
their  visions,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  mountains  feed  the  flame 
of  aspiration  in  their  hearts,  and  yet  hardly  dare  to  dream  of 
achieving  their  ideals. 

How  many  have  stood  upon  the  mountain  peaks  and  have 
looked  across  the  valleys  with  an  indefinable  ache  in  their  hearts ! 
How  many  have  listened  to  the  laugh  of  the  hill  streams  running 
to  the  bosom  of  the  dells  and  have  answered  in  their  souls  with 
a  nrn^e  cry  of  anguish  at  the  hopelessness  of  it  all!  How  many 
have  cried  out  in  their  despair:  "I  am  nothing;  the  world  is  so 
big  and  so  far  away  and  so  mysterious,  and  I  am  so  small;  there 
is  little  hope  for  me!"     How  many  have  walked  alone  at  night, 
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under  the  shadows  of  the  hills  with  only  the  stars  to  witness, 
communing  with  their  spirits  and  dreaming  of  accomplishments 
which  they  believe  impossible!  Infinite  are  their  ambitions;  in- 
tense is  their  earnestness,  and  profound  their  depth  of  feeling  and 
native  intellect.  They  grow  up;  the  wistfulness  in  their  eyes  is 
replaced  with  a  gleam  of  seriousness;  they  go  about  their  daily 
rounds  of  toil ;  with  the  tenderness  and  the  sympathy  of  a  Burns, 
they  have  compassion  on  the  least  of  the  unfortunate;  with  calm 
submission,  they  bear  their  misery  and  the  hopelessness  of  a 
brighter  existence  v/ithout  a  murmur  of  discontent.  They  pursue 
their  simple,  honest  way,  living  in  the  cemetery  of  their  buried 
iaeals,  submitting  with  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Master. 
What  greater  tragedy  of  the  human  soul? 

A  New  Day  Has  Dawned 

But  now  the  light  of  hope  has  dawned,  and  the  thrill  that 
comes  from  an  opportunity  understood  is  being  registered  in  the 
responsive  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Southern  hills.  No 
longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  grow  up  with  their  ambi- 
tions unsatisfied,  and  their  hopes  ruthlessly  crushed  to  the  earth. 
The  prayer  that  has  been  ascending  from  these  hills  for  nearly 
two  centuries  is  being  answered.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is 
bringing  to  our  people  the  boon  for  which  they  have  sought  all 
these  years.  Their  problem  has  been  one  of  arrested  develop- 
ment; the  solution  one  of  education.  Now,  that  the  people  of 
other  sections  who  have  been  blessed  with  greater  opportunities, 
are  helping  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  latent  powers  of  a 
neglected  people  will  be  released,  and  our  civilization  will  receive 
a  marvelous  contribution  of  real  American  citizenship. 

Every  Student  Fitted  For  His  Special  Task  At  Home 

So,  in  describing  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  of  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  fitting  to  portray  the  University  as  an  instituton  where 
the  young  people  of  our  land  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  ever-broadening  ideals,  and  to  realize  the  fondest  hopes 
of  their  childhood.  We  look  through  the  years  and  see  the  real- 
ization of  Mr.  Manning's  plans,  every  department  equipped  for 
the  most  efficient  study,  every  incentive  for  the  rapid  and  nor- 
mal development  of  the  student.  We  see  it  as  an  institution 
where  poor  boys  and  girls  can  win  their  education  by  their  labors; 
where  they  can  begin  at  the  humblest  stations  of  life  and  develop 
into  efficient,  practical,  broad-minded  workers  in  the  various 
lines  of  activity;  where  boys  can  learn  the  best  breeds  of  cattle 
for  their  fathers'  farms;  the  right  proportions  of  fertilizers  for 
the  soil;  the  best  seasons  in  the  year  for    planting    the    various 
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crops;  the  proper  systems  of  drainage;  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  any  emeigency  which  might  arise.  Here  the  boys  from 
the  rural  districts  can  learn  the  need  of  highways  and  how  to 
build  them;  how  to  hang  a  gate  with  a  swing  that  is  true;  how 
to  construct  a  table  that  stands  solidly  on  its  legs;  how  to  mold 
firm  cubes  of  butter ;  how  to  forge  a  perfect  link  in  a  chain.  Here 
the  girls  can  learn  the  little  touches  that  make  home  hfe  a 
heaven;  how  to  make  fluffy,  palatable  biscuits  that  melt  in  the 
mouth ;  how  to  do  a  perfect  piece  of  tailoring ;  how  to  plan  and 
keep  a  home.  Heie,  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  lessons  of 
nead,  heart,  and  hand,  wdth  emphasis  placed  upon  the  supreme 
ideals  of  work  and  study,  independence  and  education. 

Training-  Leaders  the  Contribution  to  America 

The  Lincoln  I\iemorial  University  of  the  future  will  go 
farther  than  all  this.  Here  the  students  will  learn  by  the  ache  of 
their  backs  and  the  complete  utilization  of  the  quiet  hours,  how 
they  can  build  an  imperishable  structuie  from  the  fancies  of  their 
youth ;  here  they  will  develop  strong  minds  and  strong  bodies 
quickened  with  the  enthusiasm  of  conscious  power  and  sustained 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  moral  victor.  Here  at  the  future  Lin- 
coln jMemorial  University,  with  the  continuation  of  its  present 
ideals  and  by  the  enlargement  of  its  field  of  service  as  outlined 
by  these  plans,  will  be  evolved  young  men  and  young  women  of 
culture,  power  and  character,  who  will  go  out  into  the  world  as 
true  sons  and  daughters  of  Lincoln,  prepared  to  serve  and  to 
achieve. 

Here,  future  heroes  will  be  reared.  In  the  exalted  atmosphere 
of  this  institution  will  be  created  men  with  the  courtesy  and  the 
courtliness  of  a  Lee,  the  indomitable  determination  of  a  Grant, 
the  patiiotic  fire  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  the  honesty  and  rugged 
courage  of  an  Andrew  Jackson,  the  matchless  power  of  a  Henry 
Clay,  the  marvelous  brilliancy  of  a  Henry  W.  Grady,  and  the  sub- 
lime spirit  of  a  Sidney  Lanier.  Here  the  noblest  purposes  of  the 
human  heart  will  be  incorporated  into  the  highest  resolves  of  the 
students,  and  the  existence  of  the  University  will  be  made  eternal 
through  the  transmission  of  its  spirit  into  the  life  of  a  great 
people. 
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